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FOREWORD 

In this volume of the Survey report it has seemed better to 
treat both the public libraries and the college and university 
libraries together, instead of in separate sections as was done 
in the first two volumes. The reader’s attention is called to 
the statement in the Introduction to the report, volume one, 
pages lo-14, explaining the general practice in regard to the 
form in which the names of libraries are mentioned. Where 
both public and college libraries are treated together, the 
danger of ambiguity in a shortened form is greater than 
where they are discussed separately; yet to give the full offi¬ 
cial name of each institution, in all of the innumerable cita¬ 
tions, does not seem desirable. We have endeavored to men¬ 
tion the name in full wherever there could be any possible 
ambiguity in a shortened form. Wherever the name of a city 
is mentioned alone, the reference is to the public library of 
that city; wherever the name of a state is mentioned alone, 
the reference is to the state university of that state. The full 
official name of each institution cited may be found in the 
index. 
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Chapter I 


CLASSIFICATION AND CATALOGING 
I. CLASSIFICATION 

The Dewey, or decimal, classification (the “D.C.”), is used 
in approximately 96 per cent, of the public libraries report¬ 
ing (981 among 1,019) and in approximately 89 per cent, 
of the college and university libraries (223 among 249). 
Many of the large libraries cither make some modifications, 
or use other systems, for certain classes. 

The Cutter, or expansive, system (the “E.C.”), is used by 
twenty of the public libraries, among which are Galveston; 
the Forbes Library in Northampton, where it was first de¬ 
veloped; Washington; and the Newberry Library (with a 
modified notation, and with changes and expansions in a 
number of sections); and by four colleges: Lake Forest, 
MiUvaukee-Downer, Mount Holyoke (with modifications in 
many classes), and Wesleyan University. 

The Library of Congress system (the “L.C.”), is used in 
three of the public libraries which reported: Baltimore 
(Enoch Pratt Free Library'), with certain modifications to 
conform with the older Pratt system formerly used; the 
Grosvenor Library (for books acquired since 1918); and St. 
Paul; and in fourteen colleges, including several which were 
reclassifying under it at the time of their report. Some of 
these, however, make many modifications or use it only in 
certain classes. Yale uses a scheme based on the L. C. for 
education, economics and politics, medicine, technology, 
agriculture, military and naval arts, and Scandinavian litera¬ 
tures; for other classes, the system devised by Addison 
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Van Name; for the undergraduate library a very simple sys¬ 
tem is used, with short class letters and book numbers. 
Princeton uses the L. C. for economics, anthropology, folk 
lore, fine arts, and emigration, and Dr. Richardson’s scheme 
for other classes. At Brown, a modified Cutter was used 
until 1924, but for later accessions the L. C. has been used, 
except in the Students’ Library, where the Cutter system is 
retained; it is not planned to reclassify the older books; such 
live and active books as are called for will be brought over to 
the L. C., but the others will remain in the old classification. 
The universities of California, Michigan, and Pittsburgh re¬ 
ported that they were changing to the L. C. 

Among other special classifications reported are the fol¬ 
lowing : 

Brown University: Special classifications are used for 
Brown University material, with a special sub-scheme modi¬ 
fying the Cutter; for Rhode Island and Providence material 
and for textbooks, with Cutter class divisions; for govern¬ 
ment documents; for a collection on Latin America, arranged 
by countries; and for European books printed before 1700 
and American books printed before 1800, which are arranged 
by dates of printing. 

University of California: For books in Chinese, the classi¬ 
fication of the Imperial Library of Pekin is used. Maps are 
classified by a scheme devised by one of the staff in 1917. 
For the other parts of the collection, the Library of Con¬ 
gress system is being substituted for the older system devised 
by Joseph C. Rowell, a former librarian of the university. 

Detroit Public Library: A special scheme is used for 
Shakespeare; and a special scheme for music, based on the 
D. C., devised by the chiefs of the catalog and music depart 
merits. The main part of the collection is classed according 
to the D. C., with some modifications and many extensions. 
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Hamilton College: We use our own scheme for the law 
library, music, and the Hamilton College collection. The 
L. C. is used for science, and the D. C. for the remainder of 
the collection. 

Indianapolis Public Library - For the medical collection a 
special classification is used; for the genealogical and music 
collections, a modification of the D. C.; the music scheme is 
similar to the Detroit classification. The D. C. is used for 
the remainder of the collection. 

Notre Dame University: The Dante collection is partially 
classified under a system devised by the head of the catalog 
department in 1923, based largely on the classification used 
for the Dante collection in the University of Pennsylvania 
Library. For the main part of the collection the D. C. is 
used. 


Seattle Public Library: A special scheme is used for trade 
directories, devised by the head of the catalog department in 
1917; elsewhere, the D. C. 

Simmons College: A special scheme of the United States 
Department of Agriculture is used for pamphlets, and special 
schemes are used also for English and American literatures. 
The Royal Society of London classification is adapted to use 
as a decimal subdivision of class 612 of the D. C. 

Syracuse Public Library: Special schemes are used for 
local history, the United States in the world war, Shakes¬ 
peare, and municipal affairs. The D. C. is used for the other 
parts of the collection. 

In many other libraries, where one classification is used for 
the entire collection, additions or alterations are made in some 
classes. Some of these are designed to meet local needs by 
expanding certain classes m which the collection is especially 
strong; some are made for the purpose of bringing related 
classes more closely together; some are outgrowths of local 
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conditions, arising from the adaptation of an earlier system 
of classification to one of the three leading systems of the 
present. Thus the John Crerar Library reports that additions 
are occasionally made, to give a wider meaning to certain 
categories, in order to provide for new subjects; alterations 
are made in several divisions of the D. C., especially classes 
547 and 629. In Cleveland, many alterations have been made 
which grew out of the attempt to fit an already expanded 
local scheme into the D. C. The major alterations are as 
follows: philology is given a notation based on 100-139; 
philosophy is given a notation based on 140-199. The 400 
notation is applied, with some modifications, to the D. C. 
scheme for archaeology, collected biography, genealogy, 
geography, and travel: for example, United States—descrip¬ 
tion and travel, is 473 instead of 917.3. Fiction, poetry, 
drama, and essays of individual authors, and individual 
biography to some extent, are removed from the classification 
scheme and arranged alphabetically: the four latter under 
letter; for example, B for biography, E for essays. The 
original scheme of classification in Cleveland was worked 
out with only the preliminary outline of the D. C. in hand. 
Consequently the order of arrangement of many of the sub¬ 
ordinate sections and topics did not agree with the D. C. ex¬ 
pansion. The exigencies of a central library completely or¬ 
ganized on the division system, for which the D. C. is not 
well adapted, has made and will continue to make further de¬ 
partures from the D. C. a necessity. 

In college and university libraries, many of the classifica¬ 
tions of local origin, and many of the adaptations of stand¬ 
ard systems, are due to the desire of individual professors to 
have the books in their subjects classified according to their 
own ideas. Some reports indicate that systems so originated 
have satisfactorily met local needs. Others indicate that this 
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is not always found to be true; for instance, some of the re¬ 
ports are: “We use the D. C., badly tortured by idiosyncratic 
professors” ; “we are troubled by a great many special 
schemes that have been introduced here and there by zealous 
but individualistic professors, who thought only of their own 
specialties, and have led us into all kinds of trouble that the 
less learned library workers, with their broader view, would 
certainly have avoided”; “we do not find these separate 
schemes satisfactory, but they have been used so long that it 
would take a great deal of work to reclassify the books al¬ 
ready in the library. A former professor devised the 
scheme we are using in one department, and now the new 
head of the same department does not like the scheme. We 
simply follow it, and hope that some day we will have time 
to change to the D. C., or to some scheme based on the D. C. 
but with further expansion.” 

Among the innumerable instances of adaptation and ex¬ 
pansion of the standard schemes, the following may be cited 
as illustrative. 

Detroit Public Library: Additions are made chiefly in cer¬ 
tain divisions of the useful arts and the fine arts, and for the 
European war, with minor additions in many other classes. 

Grand Rapids Public Library: For the collection of Michi¬ 
gan material a notation in letters is prefixed to the D. C. 
numbers, in order to keep together all material relating to 
counties and cities of the state. 

University of Iowa: We have a special scheme for chem¬ 
istry, which uses the D. C. class number 540; a special scheme 
for state histories, using 974 with state book numbers; we 
use a small d” for description and travel, combined with the 
history numbers (except for description and travel of the 
states of the United States, where description and history 
are classed together without the “d”) ; a special scheme for 
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psychology, using the D. C. class number 150; some changes 
and additions in mathematics; and modifications of our 
literature classification to S for Shakespeare, D for Dante, 
and G for Goethe, with which special author tables are used. 

University of North Carolina : Most changes are made to 
accommodate departmental libraries and seminar collections. 
For instance, many books which might be classed in 500 are 
put in 600, for the engineering library. Some books on psy¬ 
chology are attracted into psychology and mental tests in 370. 
English, German, and French literature texts earlier than 
1500 are classed in 420.8, 430.8, and 440.8, in order that they 
may be nearer philology in seminar rooms. Class 970 has 
been adapted to cover periods and topics of North Carolina 
history. 

Government documents.—Only a few of the larger li¬ 
braries report on the classification of government documents. 
For the main document collection, exclusive of departmental 
publications which may be treated as individual books, most 
of the libraries reporting use one of three schemes: arrange¬ 
ment according to the superintendent of documents* classifica¬ 
tion; arrangement according to the check list; and arrange¬ 
ment by serial numbers. Among the libraries which follow 
the superintendent of documents* classification are: Chicago 
Public Library, the Grosvenor Library, the Newberry Libra¬ 
ry, and Ohio Wesleyan University. Classification according 
to the check list is reported by the public libraries of Indian¬ 
apolis, Louisville, Portland, Ore., and St. Paul, but by no 
college libraries. Arrangement according to serial numbers 
is reported by Atlanta, Utica, and several of the smaller pub¬ 
lic libraries, and, among the colleges, by the University of 
Indiana. At the University of Texas the Congressional set 
is shelved by serial numbers. These are followed by the 
Congressional Record and its predecessors. All other docu- 
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ments are treated the same as any books, and department 
sets are treated as continuations. Brown University reports 
that two sets of government documents are kept, one ar¬ 
ranged by serial numbers and one by the check list. At 
Wesleyan, also, the Congressional set is shelved by serial 
numbers, and department sets' are arranged alphabetically 
under the departments issuing them. The University of 
Iowa reports that all documents which are cataloged are 
treated the same as other books or continuations. 

At the University of Washington the arrangement of the 
superintendent of documents was formerly used, but since 
occupying the new building, where the documents must be 
handled by pages, they have been reclassified under the D. C. 
There is no distinction, therefore, in the scheme of classifica¬ 
tion, between government publications, either federal, state, 
or city, and other books and pamphlets obtained through 
regular trade channels. 

Literature.—In practically all of the public libraries re¬ 
porting, English and American fiction are arranged alpha¬ 
betically in one section, without assignment of class number. 
The same section usually includes also English translations 
of foreign fiction. The principal exceptions are made for 
reference copies or reference collections of fiction, which 
sometimes, as in Cleveland, Los Angeles, Syracuse, and 
Worcester, are classified by nationality. Among the college 
and university libraries reporting, 119 class English and 
American fiction together, and 114 (among which are nearly 
all of the larger libraries) class them separately. The fol¬ 
lowing reports are descriptive of various methods of treating 
action, reported by college and university libraries: 

Brown University follows the L. C. classification, by 
nationality, except in the Students' Library, where English 
and American are filed in one alphabet. 
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The University of Chicago classifies all fiction by nation¬ 
ality, or by language : for example, French works of Belgian 
authors are classed in French literature. Translations are 
classed with the originals. 

The University of Iowa classifies all literatures by nation¬ 
ality. but without distinctions of period or of form except for 
English and American drama; for instance, all the works of 
one American author, whether fiction, poetry, or essay, are 
classed in 818, in an alphabetical author arrangement, and his 
dramatic works are classed in 812, where English and Ameri¬ 
can drama are grouped together. 

The University of Michigan classes English and American 
fiction in one alphabet with poetry, essays, etc. 

The University of North Carolina arranges in one alpha¬ 
betical section, popular fiction and standard English and 
American fiction. Fiction of historical interest only, and a 
few sets of authors’ novels, especially if finely bound, are 
classified in 823 and 813. Fiction in other languages is 
classified. Vassar classifies all literature first by nationality 
and then by period, arranging the authors in each period 
alphabetically. Fiction is not separated from poetry and 
other forms of literature. Translations are classed with the 
originals. 

Among the colleges which class English and American fic¬ 
tion together, in one alphabetical section, are Amherst, Ober- 
lin, and Wesleyan, and many of the smaller colleges. 

Poetry, drama, and essays are classed according to nation¬ 
ality in 807 public libraries among the 1,010 reporting, and 
in 215 among the 236 college and university libraries. In 
Cleveland, poetry, drama, and essays of English and Ameri¬ 
can authors are arranged in alphabetical sections, according 
to the three classes of literature; collections are classified by 
nationality, a collection including both English and American 
authors being classed with the English. 
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The literature of different countries is arranged by form, 
rather than by period, in practically all of the public libraries, 
and in 178 college and university libraries among 209 report¬ 
ing. Among the larger libraries which arrange by periods 
are Brown University; the University of Minnesota, except 
American literature, which is still arranged in one alphabet 
under author, in class 81 (used for 810), but will be divided 
into periods; Radcliffe; Smith; Vassar; and Yale. At Sim¬ 
mons College, English and American literature are arranged 
primarily by period under a special classification scheme, and 
foreign literatures by form; the division is primarily into 
works about English literature, subdivided by period; works 
of English literature, subdivided by period; and the same 
divisions for American literature. Bryn Mawr arranges 
German and French literature by period and other literatures 
by form. Several others arrange primarily by form, with 
period subdivisions for some languages. Mount Holyoke ar¬ 
ranges English, American, French, and German literatures 
by period, and, within each period, alphabetically by authors; 
other literatures are divided neither by period nor by form, 
but are arranged alphabetically by authors. Cornell groups 
all literature first by nationality; for English literature, but 
not for American, period groups are then made; in both 
groups all of an author’s works are shelved together, without 
reference to whether they are poetry, prose, fiction, drama, 
etc. 

Book numbers.—The extent to which book numbers 
are used is indicated by the following table: 

Publ ic College 

Used for all classes.322 (31%) 173 (74%) 

Used for non-fiction.466 (45%) 29 (12%) 

Not used at all.240 (23%) 29 (12%) 

Among the libraries which do not use book numbers at all 
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are Atlanta, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Knoxville, New 
Orleans, New York (except in the Circulation Department 
for languages in foreign text, such as Russian, Yiddish, etc.), 
Peoria, St. Louis, and San Diego, among the public libraries; 
and Beloit, Tufts, and the United States Naval Academy, 
among the colleges. 

Among those which use book numbers for non-fiction only 
are Berkeley, Brooklyn, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dayton, Des 
Moines, Detroit, Evansville, Gary, Los Angeles, Louisville, 
New Bedford, Northampton, Omaha, Pratt Institute Free 
Library, Riverside, Sacramento, St. Paul, Seattle, Somerville, 
Tacoma, and Washington, among the public libraries; and, 
among the colleges, Colorado College, Haverford, Middle- 
bury, and the United States Military Academy. 

Among those which use book numbers for all classes, both 
fiction and non-fiction, are thirty-four college and university 
libraries of more than 100,000 volumes, among thirty-five 
reporting, and many of the smaller libraries. Among the 
public libraries are Boston, Brookline, Buffalo, Denver, 
Grand Rapids, Hartford, Jersey City, Kansas City, Min¬ 
neapolis, New Haven, Pittsburgh, Portland,‘Ore., Salt Lake 
City, San Francisco, Utica, Waterbury, Wilmington, and 
Worcester. 

These conspicuous differences in practice are apparently 
the result of differences of opinion, no less striking, and even 
more vehemently championed, than the conflicting opinions 
concerning the desirability of the ribbon arrangement of. 
books (see volume three, pages 14-19) or of offering prizes 
to children as an inducement to read (see volume three, 
pages 60*70). Birmingham, using no book numbers at all, 
says “we find the plan admirable.” St. Louis reports: “We 
have never used book numbers, and no-one here wants them, 
or thinks that their adoption would be an improvement. 0 
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Knoxville also is “strongly opposed” to Cutter numbers. 
Rochester uses no book numbers in the branches, except for 
individual biography, and believes that this is a decided 
economy in collections of less than 20,000 volumes; in the 
new central library, opened in 1926, book numbers are used 
for non-fiction. Emory College, which formerly did not use 
book numbers, is assigning them during the process of re¬ 
classification. Toledo reports that book numbers were given 
up, ten or twelve years ago, but have been revived for indi¬ 
vidual biography; it is regretted that they were not revived 
for all classes; the librarian, the head of the circulation de¬ 
partment, and the head of the catalog department “agree 
unanimously and decidedly that the omission of the book 
numbers hinders the work with the public, and does not save 
time.” Wilmington, Del., reports: “Several years ago we 
made some tests to see whether time was actually saved by 
omitting book numbers. Obviously it takes less time, in pre¬ 
paring the books for the shelves, to omit the numbers. We 
kept a record to see how much time it took to assign numbers, 
and to place them on cards and books. We then tried to get 
a record of the extra time it took to file cards; to find them 
when books are returned ; to find books on the shelves when 
called for (for example, there are four different authors by 
the name of Porter) ; and to return books to their proper 
places on the shelves. Our tests showed that it obviously 
slowed up all the processes in the circulation department, and 
the extra time used was more than the time required by the 
catalog department to assign and place the numbers. The tests 
were not very complete, we will admit, and too much empha¬ 
sis should not be placed upon them.” 

Unclassified material.—Many libraries report that 
some material is left unclassified, either because of an in¬ 
adequate staff or lack of money, or for some other special 
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Unclassified material most frequently consists of 
pamphlets, pictures, maps, college catalogs, trade catalogs, 
public documents, and other material which can be readily 
used either with the aid of printed indexes or by a simple 
alphabetical-subject, self-indexing arrangement. Several li¬ 
braries mention other special material which is not regularly 
classified: at Bryn Mawr, for instance, the collection of 
books written by alumnae; at the University of Michigan, 
ancient manuscripts; at the John Crerar Library, the collec¬ 
tion of Orientalia; at the University of Pennsylvania, foreign 
dissertations; at the University of Minnesota, also, many 
foreign dissertations are temporarily arranged alphabetically, 
but important titles, that are needed in the regular work, are 
handled like books. Several others make similar reports of 
special material left unclassified, or only roughly classified. 

Special Problems 

The Survey’s questionnaire included a large number of 
questions concerning special problems of classification. This 
section of the report gives a summary of the answers to those 
questions, in so far as it is possible to summarize them. The 
classifiers, undoubtedly, need not be informed that the an¬ 
swers were hard to summarize, for many of them evidently 
found the questions hard to answer. “Many questions,” 
one library says, “admit of two answers. Books are classi¬ 
fied according to the intent of the author, and haid and fast 
rules can not be made. If they could, classification and cata¬ 
loging would be easy and machine-like. ’ If they could, it 
nfight be added, the task of summarizing the replies would 
have been correspondingly easier and machine-like. 

In the treatment of the specific problems of classification, 
the practice of each library often varies under different con¬ 
ditions. Arbitrary statements, therefore, to the effect that 
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certain libraries follow a certain rule or method, must be 
interpreted with some allowance for at least occasional varia¬ 
tions. The following reports on t ie problems which were 
included in the questionnaire endeavor to give a reliable in¬ 
dication of the extent to which, in general, various methods 
of handling these problems are employed, and to cite enough 
examples to illustrate some of the more usual forms of prac¬ 
tice and the most general modifications. Probably none of 
the statements concerning the practice of individual libraries 
can be taken as representing their invariable practice, or as 
completely explanatory of their practice. 

Biography. —Individual biography is usually classed 
under the subject or field of knowledge which is illustrated 
by the biography, in preference to classing it alphabetically in 
one section, in twenty college and university libraries, among 
thirty-four reporting. Collective biography, likewise, is 
usually classed according to subject, or field of knowledge or 
activity, in twenty of these libraries. Among the public li¬ 
braries, those which follow this practice are a minority: of 
sixty-two reporting, all but seven ordinarily classify all 
individual biography in one alphabetical section, and all but 
nineteen classify collective biographies together, instead of 
separating them in different classes according to subject. 
Many libraries, however, both public and college, state that 
their reports merely represent their practice in most cases, 
and that many exceptions are made. 

Among the college and university libraries which usually 
class both individual and collective biographies according to 
subject whenever this is possible, are Amherst, Brown, Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago, Cornell, Michigan, Minnesota, North¬ 
western, University of Oregon, Princeton, Texas, Vassar, 
and Yale. Among those which usually class them in one 
alphabetical section are Bryn Mawr (except in literature, art, 
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osophy; of naval heroes, with naval history; and lives of 
musicians, scientists, and artists, with music, science, and art. 
Collective biographies are classified together but are subdi¬ 
vided by nationality. 

Subject bibliography.—The practice of a large majority 
of the libraries reportng (twenty-one among thirty-three 
college or university libraries and forty-nine among sixty 
public libraries) is to keep subject bibliographies together, in 
preference to arranging them with other works treating of 
the same subjects. Among those which usually follow this 
practice, though often with exceptions for certain classes, 
are Amherst; University of Chicago (with some exceptions: 
for example, a bibliography of an individual author is classed 
with the author); Dartmouth; Michigan; Minnesota; Mis¬ 
souri; North Carolina (with a few exceptions for depart¬ 
mental libraries or seminar collections) ; Northwestern; Ore¬ 
gon; Princeton; and Yale; and, among the public libraries, 
Boston (principally); Chicago; Cleveland; Detroit; Grand 
Rapids; Los Angeles (except in subjects which belong to 
special departmencs or the library, in which they are classed 
the same as other lx>oks on those subjects) ; Minneapolis (ex¬ 
cept bibliographic' of subjects in classes 500 and 600, which 
are classed in 016 and subdivided by subject); Pittsburgh; 
St. Louis; and W ishington. 

Among the minority which report that bibliographies are 
usually arranged with their subjects are Brown University 
(except when the Library of Congress classification classes 
them simply as bibliography); Bryn Mawr; University of 
California; Cornell; University of Pennsylvania (adding 
“B” to the class number) ; Vassar (generally) ; and the Uni¬ 
versity of Washington. Among the public libraries, Bridge¬ 
port and Somerville report that they shelve most of their 
bibliographies with their subjects, adding “z” to the call nura- 
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ber. The Newberry Library usually shelves with their sub¬ 
jects, at the beginning of the section. In New York, Refer¬ 
ence Department, “subject bibliography is usually shelved 
by subject, frequently with a separate classmark of its own, 
at the beginning of the subject; on the open shelves in the 
main reading room there is a small collection of subject 
bibliographies grouped together, and not scattered by 
subject. ,, 

History of buildings.— The classification of histories of 
individual buildings is in most libraries governed by no 
definite rules, but depends on the nature of each building 
and the point of view from which the book is written. Books 
of this nature are generally classed under architecture in ten 
college libraries (Bryn Mawr, Catholic University of Ameri¬ 
ca, Cornell, Hamilton, University of Iowa, Notre Dame, 
Princeton, Vassar, Washington University, and Wesleyan) ; 
and nineteen public libraries, among which are Brooklyn ; 

Grand Rapids; the Grosvenor Library; New York, Circula¬ 
tion Department; Pittsburgh, and St. Paul. Three college 
libraries (the Universities of Colorado, Vermont, and Wash¬ 
ington) and eight public libraries, among which are Boston, 
Northampton, and Washington, usually class them in descrip¬ 
tion. The other libraries reporting, including nineteen col¬ 
leges and thirty-three public libraries, state that they have no 
general rule. The most usual custom of treating each book 
according to the nature of its subject matter, whether pri¬ 
marily of architectural, historical, or descriptive interest, and 
often according to whether the building itself is most inter¬ 
esting architecturally or historically, is illustrated by the fol¬ 
lowing reports : 

Brookline: In history and description, except buildings 
like the Parthenon, of purely artistic interest. Buffalo: 
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music, religion, education, and mathematics); Dartmouth 
(with numerous exceptions for special reasons); Lehigh; 
Oberlin (with exception of individual biographies in the 
fields of music, literature, and history, which are usually 
classed by subject) ; Ohio Wesleyan (except in art, music, 
missions, and literature) ; University of Virginia; and Uni¬ 
versity of Washington (with exception of collective biogra¬ 
phies which relate to specific subjects). Other reports are 
as follows: 

University of India na : Biographies are classed by subject 
wherever this can be done. If the biographee is of no special 
interest the book is classed simply under biography. 

University of North Carolina: The main library collection 
is classed in one alphabet, except that much biography in 
the Carolina collection is classed with subjects, and many 
books are put in Ncvth Carolina history. Some departmental 
libraries in particular fields, such as chemistry, have biog¬ 
raphies classed with their subjects. 

State College of Washington: Biographies are classed in 
one alphabet only when too general to'class with subject, and 
with the further exception of rulers and statesmen and a few 
others. For others we use the history number, with 2 added 
for individual biography and 3 for collective biography: that 
is, a biography of an American author would classify in 
810.92, with the Cutter number for his name and a letter for 
the author of the book. We class all scientists 509.2 and 509.3 
(.2 being used for individual biographies and .3 for collective 
biographies). 

Among the public libraries, the following report that they 
generally arrange all individual biographies together in one 
alphabetical section, but usually class collective biographies 
by subject: Denver, Des Moines, Detroit (excepting that in¬ 
dividual biographies of artists and musicians are usually 
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classed by subject), Pittsburgh (some individual biographies 
are put in class 700), St. Louis, Seattle, and Toledo. The 
practice of other libraries, in which many exceptions are made 
to the general rule, is illustrated by the following reports: 

Boston Public Library: Biography is classed primarily 
under country. Lives of persons whose activities are con¬ 
cerned with a single event or subject are classed with that 
event or subject. 

Cleveland: Lives of philosophers, church fathers, and 
sovereigns, and biographies in the fields of fine arts and belles 
lettres, are classed under subjects; others are grouped in one 
section. 

Dayton: Biographies are grouped together with the excep¬ 
tion of lives of artists in all fields, educators, Indians, mis¬ 
sionaries, and philosophers. 

Los Angeles: Individual biographies are classed in one 
alphabet, with exception of biographies of writers, which are 
classed in 800, and of artists and musicians, which are classed 
in 700. Collective biographies are classed together, with ex¬ 
ception of such books as directories or blue books in sub¬ 
jects which are classed in special departments, which would 
be more useful in those departments. 

Minneapolis: Individual biography is arranged alpha¬ 
betically under biography, with the exception of biographies 
in art and music, which are classed with their subjects. Gen¬ 
eral collected biography is in a class by itself, but collective 
biographies of Indians, missionaries, saints, and other Chris¬ 
tian biography, and lives of artists and musicians, are grouped 
by subject. 

New York, Reference Department: Most individual 
biography is classed in one alphabet. There are some excep¬ 
tions: for example, lives of kings and rulers are classed with 
the history of the country; lives of philosophers, with phit- 



With history if concerned with historical persons or events, 
such as some oi the histories of Westminster Abbey, but with 
architecture if solely a history of the building. Chicago: In 
history if the book treats of the events connected with the 
building, but with architecture if treated from the archi¬ 
tectural point of view. The Newberry Library: It depends 
on the building: for example, Westminster Abbey would be 
under architecture, Fort Dearborn under history, and Old 
houses of Connecticut under history. Detroit: We have 
no definite rule, but incline toward architecture, especially for 
cathedrals. Los Angeles: If the building is treated as a 
work of architecture, or if its architecture is described to any 
great extent, it is classed in architecture; if the history of a 
locality is told through the history of the building, the book 
would be classed in history. Minneapolis: It depends en¬ 
tirely on the treatment. Books on Westminster Abbey are 
classed either in history, in description, or in architecture; if 
the treatment is confined to history, with few architectural 
details and slight present-day description, we would class in 
history. New York, Reference Department: Books on local 
history and local description are classed together; the history 
of a single building is put in local history unless its main in¬ 
terest is architectural. 

Indianapolis reports that if the architectural side is empha¬ 
sized, the book would be classed in architecture and placed in 
the art room; if more historical, it would be classed in his¬ 
tory; if descriptive, in description and travel. Seattle re¬ 
ports that books ordered by the circulation or reference de¬ 
partment are classed in history, and books ordered by the 
art department in architecture. These reports make a dis¬ 
tinction which is more frequently made in college and uni¬ 
versity libraries, where the classification often depends not 
only on tiie nature of the building and the viewpoint of the 
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book, but also on the department for which the book is pur¬ 
chased. Thus Brown University reports that decision is 
made according to the demands of the different professors; 
Colgate, that it might depend on which department of the col¬ 
lege purchased the book; University of Michigan, that it de¬ 
pends on what department buys the book and upon the treat¬ 
ment of the subject: for example, a history of the Bastile, 
purchased on the history fund, is classed in French history. 
In Oberlin, if the book is primarily for the art museum 
library, the history of a single building is classed in archi¬ 
tecture; if the book is of a more or less popular nature and 
is for the general library, it is classed in description. The 
University of Pennsylvania reports that the classification de¬ 
pends upon the character of the book and, if a departmental 
order, upon the department which orders it. Yale reports 
that historical buildings are classed in history, government 
buildings in political science, and some guide books have been 
classed in geography. 

Local medieval church history.—Books treating of 
medieval church history are classed in local church history by 
eighteen college libraries, among forty-nine reporting; and 
under the Catholic church by six college libraries atid seven¬ 
teen public libraries. Several others state that they have no 
definite rule. Among those which usually class under local 
church history are Brown University, University of Chicago, 
University of Michigan, University of Missouri, University 
of North Carolina, Northwestern University, and Washing¬ 
ton University; and the public libraries of Boston, Brooklyn, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Grand Rapids, and St. Paul. 
The University of Minnesota and Princeton University class 
under local general history. 

Among those which usually class under the Catholic church 
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the Los Angeles Public Library, and New York Public Li¬ 
brary, Reference Department. 

Minneapolis Public Library classes general church history 
of the medieval period with the period division; medieval 
church history of England, with the religious history of Eng¬ 
land ; if the emphasis is doctrinal and denominational, with 
the history of the church in England. The Newberry Li¬ 
brary classes under medieval history, subdivided under coun¬ 
tries. The Enoch Pratt Free Library sometimes classes 
under the Roman Catholic church, sometimes under medieval 
church history, if the Byzantine church is included, and some¬ 
times under local history, if the book treats of one town or 
district. 

Diplomatic history of the papacy.—Books treating of 
the diplomatic history of the papacy are classed under church 
history of the country covered, in fifteen college libraries 
among twenty-four reporting and in twenty-eight public li¬ 
braries among forty-four reporting; under history in nine 
college libraries and six public libraries. Among those which 
usually class under church history or the history of the 
papacy, are Brown University, the University of Chicago 
(“diplomatic relations of a country with the papacy *), Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan, University of Missouri, Vassar, Wash¬ 
ington University, and Wellesley; and among the public li¬ 
braries. Boston, Brooklyn (“unless the purpose of the book 
seems to point to history”), Chicago Public Library, the 
Newberry Library, St. Louis, and Washington. 

Among those which usually class under history are Bryn 
Mawr, the universities of California, Minnesota, North Caro¬ 
lina, and Oregon, and the public libraries of Cleveland, De¬ 
troit (preferably), and Los Angeles. Minneapolis classes 
books treating of the papacy as an institution, under ecclesi¬ 
astical polity; if a contribution to church history, with church 
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history of the country; if the treatment is political rather 
than ecclesiastical, with the political history of the country. 

Facsimiles of manuscripts—Various methods of classi¬ 
fying manuscripts are illustrated by the following reports: 
University of Michigan: It depends upon the type of manu¬ 
script. Facsimiles of a block book or early manuscripts are 
classed under manuscripts; the famous Stevens facsimiles 
are classed with American history. New York, Reference 
Department: Facsimiles of manuscripts are sometimes sent 
to the manuscript room and are sometimes classified by sub¬ 
jects. Facsimiles of illuminated manuscripts are usually 
placed under the classmark for illumination. Yale: Fac¬ 
similes of illuminated manuscripts are classed in art; fac¬ 
similes of ordinary manuscripts, with the appropriate sub¬ 
jects. 

Among the college and university libraries which report 
that manuscripts are usually classed by subject are Bryn 
Mawr, California, Chicago, Colorado, Dartmouth, Indiana, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Oberlin, Pennsylvania, Vassar, Uni¬ 
versity of Washington, and Washington University. Among 
the public libraries are Boston, Brooklyn, Cleveland, the 
Grosvenor Library, the Newberry Library, Pittsburgh, and 
St. Louis. 

Among the minority which report that classification is 
usually under manuscripts are Brown University, Cornell, 
University of Iowa, Northwestern University, Detroit Public 
Library (preferably, but practice has not been uniform). 
Minneapolis Public Library, and St. Paul Public Library. 

Periodicals.—Most of the small public libraries report- 
ing, and several of the larger, state that all bound periodicals 
are grouped together, alphabetically, in one general class, 
either under the general class number for periodicals or with¬ 
out any class number. Among the larger libraries which re- 
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port this method are Atlanta (using the general symbol PR) ; 
Chicago; Indianapolis (shelf listed, but not classified, and ar¬ 
ranged in one alphabet by titles); Kansas City (all reference 
copies of bound periodicals are shelved alphabetically in a 
special reference section of the stack, unclassified, and 
stamped “Bound Periodical”) ; Northampton; Pratt Institute 
Free Library; Somerville; and Toledo (with a few excep¬ 
tions). 

Several others report that the periodicals are not classi¬ 
fied, and are shelved alphabetically by titles, but that some 
are shelved in special departments instead of with the more 
general magazines. Thus, in Detroit, some periodicals are 
assigned to special departments, and are given a class num¬ 
ber which indicates the department, but the shelving in each 
department is alphabetical; in Omaha, technical magazines 
are kept in a separate room, from lack of space, and art 
magazines are shelved in the art department, but no class 
numbers are assigned; in Seattle, technological and educa¬ 
tional magazines are kept in separate sections, but none are 
classified. In Bridgeport periodicals are divided into two 
classes, technical (TP) and general (RP). Each group is 
arranged alphabetically, and shelved, respectively, near the 
technology room and the reference room. 

In other public libraries, and in most of the college and 
university libraries, most or all of the periodicals are classi¬ 
fied, but with many variations in method of classification 
and in shelving. The following reports are illustrative of 
the methods reported by the large public libraries: 

Brookline: We have classified many periodicals by sub¬ 
ject, but have found it impracticable to shelve them with the 
books on each subject, and have placed the classified sets 
in order by themselves. 

Buffalo: Periodicals are classified by subject, but are 
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shelved alphabetically in the reference room in two series, 
. ]) y hei ? ht: 30 cm - a °d below in one series, and those above 
30 cm. in another. The class numbers are used only for 
statistics. 

Los Angeles: We classify broadly the periodicals on sub¬ 
jects included in special departments. Others are kept in 
one alphabetical file. All are in one shelf list, arranged al- 
phabetically. 

Minneapolis: All periodicals not indexed in any of the 
magazine indexes, and treating of specific subjects, are put 
with the subject. Periodicals that are indexed are arranged 
alphabetically, unclassed. Classified periodicals are included 
in the legular shelf list; those that are unclassified are listed 
in a separate periodical list. 

New York, Reference Department: General periodicals 
are classified in one section by language. Special periodicals 
are classed by subject, but usually with a special classmark, 
near the beginning of the section. In the, science and tech¬ 
nology division all the periodicals are shelved in one alpha¬ 
bet, regardless of the classification. 

New Bedford: Scientific, genealogical, avt, and historical 
periodicals are classified by subject; others, that are indexed, 
are grouped together in one section. 

Newberry Library: General periodicals are in Class A of 
the Cutter classification. Periodicals on special subjects are 
classed under their subjects. All periodicals indexed in the 
various guides are shelved as near as possibl» to the general 
reading room. 

San Francisco: Periodicals are classified by subject, but 
are shelved together, alphabetically, within reach of both 
the periodical room and the reference room. An alpha¬ 
betical list on 8" x 10" cards is kept in the catalog depart¬ 
ment, supplementing the original first entries m the shelf 
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list, for easier use in making additions and for quick con¬ 
sultation. 

Among others which report that periodicals are classi¬ 
fied by subjects, but are shelved together, are Berkeley, Bos¬ 
ton, Louisville, Queens Borough, N. Y., Portland, Ore., St. 
Louis, Salt Lake City, and Washington. 

Similar variations appear in the reports from college and 
university libraries, but with a greater tendency toward 
classification. Amherst, Brown, and Oberlin report that 
periodicals indexed in Poole, Reader 1 ’s Guide, or other in¬ 
dexes, are classed together, and others are classified by sub¬ 
jects. At the University of Colorado all are classified, but 
the last five years of periodicals indexed in Reader's Guide 
are shelved alphabetically. Classification of all, by sub¬ 
ject, is reported by Bryn Mawr (with a typed alphabetical 
list at the loan desk and the reference room), California, 
Chicago, Cornell., Michigan, Texas, Vassar, University of 
Washington, and Yale. Northwestern reports that they 
are generally classified by subject and shelved together; 
Princeton, that hey are classified, but as many are kept in 
the reference room as space permits. Among other reports 
are the following: 

Colgate: Classification is by subject, using 050 for gen¬ 
eral periodicals. Some are shelved in the reading room, 
which contains a reference collection. 

University of Colorado: Periodicals are classed by sub¬ 
ject, but we shelve alphabetically the last five years of 
periodicals that are indexed in the Reader’s Guide. 

Hamilton College: Periodicals and society publications 
not indexed in Poole or other guides, and periodicals of 
geographical, historical, philological, and scientific value, are 
classed by subject. 

University of Indiana: We classify our periodicals by 
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subject, and shelve with that subject, usually at the begin¬ 
ning of the section. The general periodicals are shelved 
. within easy reach of the reference room. 

University of Missouri: Periodicals are classified by sub¬ 
jects unless too general, when they are classed in 050 for 
American and English, 053 for German, etc. 

University of North Carolina: Periodicals are classified 
by subject, but are shelved together in the periodical room 
near the circulation desk. An exception to this rule is made 
foi the seminars and departmental libraries, where certain 
classes are placed. 

University of Pennsylvania: Special periodicals are 
classed by subject, but general periodicals as American, Eng¬ 
lish, German, etc. If starting afresh we would classify all 
general periodicals together. 

Washington University: We have some classed by sub¬ 
ject but shelved near the general periodicals, and some 
shelved near the books on their subjects. Many journals 
are arranged alphabetically by titles, regardless of subjects. 
The location of these is indicated on the shelf list cards. 
This has been done because of variation in the demand for 
certain titles, and lack of room in the regular book stacks. 

Periodicals with changed titles.— Periodicals of which 
the titles have been changed are shelved under the latest 
title by eighteen college and university libraries, among 
thirty-three reporting, and by nineteen public libraries among 
foity-seven reporting; under the earliest title by six college 
and university libraries and twelve public libraries; under 
the title that has been in use the longest time by four college 
end university libraries and six public libraries. Several 
otheis continue to shelve under the title which the magazine 
bore when they first added it to the collection. 

Among the colleges reporting that they usually shelve 
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under the latest title are Amherst, Brown, California, Chi¬ 
cago, Dartmouth, Indiana, Lehigh, Michigan, Missouri, 
Northwestern, Oregon, Princeton, Washington University, 
University of Washington, and Yale. Among the public 
libraries are Boston; Dayton (periodicals are bound with 
the current titles on the back and are so arranged; changes 
are cared for by dummies); Indianapolis; New Haven; 
Omaha; Salt Lake City; Somerville; and Washington 
(“in a few instances we shelve under the title that has 
been longest in use”). 

Among the colleges which usually shelve under the earliest 
title are Cornell, Hamilton, University of Iowa, Notre 
Dame, and Oberlin. Among the public libraries are Brook¬ 
lyn (except when the earlier title is added after the latest 
title has been cataloged; in this case the process is reversed), 
Louisville, the Newberry Library, Pittsburgh, and Wor- 
cester. 

The college a,id university libraries which report that the 
title that has been longest in use is usually followed are Bryn 
Mawr, Colorado, North Carolina, and Wellesley; among the 
public libraries ire Detroit, New York, Circulation Depart¬ 
ment, Peoria, and Waterbury. 

Among the c ollege and university libraries which report 
that they usirally continue to shelve under the title with 
which they beg ,n are Colgate University (“if doing a com¬ 
plete set we would use the latest title, unless it was well 
known under an earlier title and the latest ran only for a 
short period”); University of Pennsylvania; Vassar; and 
the University of Vermont (“if it is a periodical of long 
standing wc leave it under the early title; if the volume 
numbers arc continuous for the new periodical we shelve 
it with the old”). Among the public libraries following 
the same practice are the Grosvenor Library; Portland, Ore. 
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(“under the title first cataloged if the volume numbers are 
continuous; if the new title begins as volume one, we cata¬ 
log under the new title”) ; and Pratt Institute Free Library. 

Other reports are as follows: 

Atlanta: Both titles are used, with references on the cata¬ 
log cards. 

Buffalo: We arrange in accordance with the titles as in¬ 
dexed in Poole, Reader's Guide, etc., as that is the way 
they are called for. Dummies are used to direct to earlier 
and later titles. A duplicate shelf list, with references, is 
kept in the reference room. The Boston Book Company’s 
check list, bound, interleaved, and checked, is kept up to date 
by adding new titles, references, etc. 

Cleveland: We are not always consistent if there seems 
to be a good reason for doing otherwise, but our general 
rule is to arrange under the earliest title possessed by the 
library at the time of cataloging. In some cases we use 
the best known title, for example, “Princeton Review.” 

Minneapolis: Each issue stands under its own name. Un¬ 
der the best known name a list is given in the catalog, with 
notes of other entries. An entry is made for each change 
of name, with a list of the volumes under that name and a 
reference to the complete entry. 

Only nine college and university libraries, among twenty- 
seven reporting, state that the call number of a periodical 
is changed when the title changes. These are Amherst 
(when the number of volumes is few) ; Brown (usually) ; 
University of California; Dartmouth; University of Iowa 
(if the first word of the title is unchanged the periodical 
is usually left under the same call number) ; Michigan; 
Northwestern (unless it entails too much work) ; Princeton 
(usually) ; and Wesleyan University. Several others re¬ 
port that the call number is changed in some cases, especially 
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if the volume numbers are continuous. Among these are 
Bryn Mawr (if few changes are involved); University of 
Chicago (we do not change the call number on long sets) ; 
University of Missouri (number is not changed if many 
volumes have been cataloged); and University of Texas 
(number is not changed if volume numbers are continuous). 

Of forty-eight public libraries reporting, nineteen do not 
use call numbers for periodicals. Fourteen report that num¬ 
bers are usually changed. Among these are Dayton (no 
book numbers are given to the general reference collection 
of periodicals; numbers are changed for art periodicals or 
for any of the few titles that are kept in the circulating 
collection) ; Denver; Evansville; the Grosvenor Library and 
the John Crerar Library, usually; New Haven (not changed 
on technical periodicals) ; New York, Circulation Depart¬ 
ment; Pittsburgh (if we have only a few volumes); Salt 
Lake City; San Diego; and Washington. Among several 
others where the number is sometimes changed are Bos¬ 
ton (only if the periodical has combined with another publi¬ 
cation) ; Louisville; Seattle; Syracuse; and Worcester. 

Among the college and university libraries, practice is 
rather evenly divided in the shelving of a periodical which 
replaces another. Nineteen report that the continuation is 
shelved next to its predecessor, and fourteen that it is shelved 
as a new periodical. Among fifty-six public libraries re¬ 
porting, only eighteen shelve the continuation following the 
predecessor, and thirty-eight treat it as a new publication. 

Among the college libraries which shelve the continuation 
immediately following the earlier publication are California 
(unless the volume numbering is new) ; Chicago ( if the 
scope of the periodical is the same) ; Cornell; Minnesota; 
North Carolina (if the classification is not changed); 
Northwestern (if the volume numbering is continuous); and 
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the University of Washington. Among the public libraries 
are Boston; Brooklyn; the Grosvenor Library (if the vol¬ 
ume numbering is continuous); Indianapolis; Louisville; 
Utica; and Worcester. 

Among those which usually shelve as new periodicals are 
Amherst, Brown, Bryn Mawr, Dartmouth, Michigan, Mis¬ 
souri, Pennsylvania, and Wesleyan University. Princeton 
reports that this method is usually followed, but that if the 
titles are nearly the same the new title is shelved next to its 
predecessor. Among the public libraries are Atlanta, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Denver, Grand Rapids, John Crerar Library, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, Pitts¬ 
burgh, St. Louis, Seattle, and Washington. 

Topics treated “with reference to” another. — The fol¬ 
lowing are the most specific reports received in answer to 
the question “How do you class books treating of a topic 
'with reference to’ a place or a body or an individual : under 
the general or under the particular topic?” 

Cleveland : We can not locate enough cases to make sure 
that we follow either principle exclusively; probably not. 
4 ’Llizabethan demonology in Shakespeare” classes with 
Shakespeare in the general collection, but with demonology in 
the White folk lore collection. “Kipling’s Sussex” classes un¬ 
der local description. “Loyalists in Pennsylvania” classes 
with Loyalists, and not with local history. Practical use¬ 
fulness would dictate the decision. 

Indianapolis: We usually class under the general topic, 
but with some exceptions. Books on the agriculture of ? 
particular country are put under description arid travel of 
that country. 

University of Michigan: It depends entirely upon the de¬ 
partment which purchases the book, but in general we class 
under the particular topic. 
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Yale: A book treating of a topic “with reference to” an 
individual is frequently classed with the individual; that is, 
the individual attracts, and the subject catalog takes care 
of the topic. Books treating of topics “with reference to” 
a place, are classed under the particular rather than the gen¬ 
eral topic. 

Many of the libraries do not answer this question at all; 
many answer in very general terms, which seem to indi¬ 
cate that they have no settled practice; and several state 
that they do not understand the meaning of the question. 
Among the college and university libraries which report that 
they ordinarily class such books under the particular topic 
are: Brown, California, Chicago, Cornell, Minnesota, North 
Carolina, Northwestern, Pennsylvania, Texas, University of 
Washington, Washington University, State College of Wash¬ 
ington, and Wesleyan; and, among the public libraries, Bos¬ 
ton, Detroit, Minneapolis, the Newberry Library, New York 
(Reference Department), Pittsburgh, Portland, Ore., Se¬ 
attle, Syracuse, Utica, and Washington, D. C. 

Among those which usually class with the general topic 
are Bryn Mawr, University of Iowa, University of Oregon, 
Princeton, and Wellesley; and, among the public libraries, 
Atlanta, Bridgeport, Brooklyn, New York (Circulation De¬ 
partment), Queens Borough, N. Y., St. Paul, and loledo. 

Economic^ legal, and political documents.—Among 
thirty-five college and university libraries reporting on the 
classification of economic, legal, and political documents of 
former periods in the history of a country, sixteen state that 
they are usually classed in history; ten, in economics, law, 
or politics; and nine, that there is no settled practice. Of 
the public libraries reporting, twenty-five ordinarily class 
under history, twenty-three under economics, law, or poli¬ 
tics, and eight have no definite rule. 
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Among those which usually classify under history are 
Amherst, Brown, Bryn Mawr, University of California, 
University of Chicago (under history, or source material), 
Cornell, Hamilton, University of Minnesota, Northwestern, 
Oberlin, Princeton, University of Washington; and, among 
the public libraries, Chicago, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, Oma¬ 
ha, St. Louis, Utica, and Worcester. 

Among those which report that such documents are usual¬ 
ly classed in economics, law, or politics are the University 
of Colorado, Lehigh, University of Missouri, University of 
North Carolina (except the English calendar of state papers, 
which was classed in history and occupies a special place 
in the stacks), University of Oregon, University of Texas, 
and Yale; and, among the public libraries, Boston, Brook¬ 
lyn (unless the viewpoint is decidedly historical), Detroit, 
the Newberry Library, St. Paul, Seattle, and Washington. 

Among other reports are the following: 

Buffalo Public Library: Legal and political documents, 
except criminal documents, are usually classed as historical. 
Economic documents are classed under economics by place. 
We use 330.4 to 330.9 as geographic divisions for economic 
history and conditions. 

Cleveland Public Library: Collections of documents (for 
example, calendars of state papers), are generally placed 
in history, but individual documents may be classed accord¬ 
ing to the subject: for example, the Domesday book in 
economics, journals of legislative bodies in politics, and 
texts of ancient laws in law. 

Colgate University: Documents of the United States are 
placed under economics, law, or politics; documents of other 
countries under history. 

University of Indiana: Political documents are classed 
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under history, economic documents under economics, and 
legal documents under law. 

Los Angeles Public Library: A collection of documents 
compiled with the purpose of illustrating a particular event 
or period in the history of a country is classed with his¬ 
tory. Such material issued currently, is classed by sub¬ 
ject under economics, law, or politics, even though it may 
later become historical material through the passage of time. 

University of Michigan: The so-called serial documents 
are kept as such, and are classed as documents. Separate 
documents are classed by subject. 

University of Pennsylvania: Such documents are usually 
classed in history, but the determining factor would prob¬ 
ably be the department which will make most frequent use of 
the material. Also, a strong section would tend to draw 
related books, to make it still stronger. 

Chronicles in verse.—A majority of the libraries report¬ 
ing, both public and college, state that metrical translations 
of chronicles, or chronicles in verse, are usually classed in 
literature. Among those which usually class in history are 
the following: Boston Public Library, University of Cal¬ 
ifornia, University of Chicago (unless the edition is of 
special importance from the literary standpoint), Cleveland 
Public Library, Princeton University, and the University 
of Washington. Brown University reports that it depends 
on the professor wanting it, and Vassar that it depends on 
the probable use of the book in the library. At Yale many 
such documents are classed in series, but in literature if 
the text is important linguistically. New York, Reference 
Department, reports that, in general, metrical translations 
of chronicles go in history, and chronicles in verse go in 
literature. 

Books treating of one literature’s influence on an- 
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other.—A majority of the libraries reporting state that 
books treating of the influence of one literature upon another 
are usually classed under the literature affected. The Uni¬ 
versity of California makes a cross reference to the litera¬ 
ture which is the source of influence; Colgate classes under 
the source if the influence is exerted on two or more lit¬ 
eratures, but otherwise under the literature affected. New 
York, Reference Department, classes under the literature 
affected “if it is a case of the influence of one literature on 
another; if it is a case of the influence of as narrow a part 
of the literature as the Norse sagas, it might, perhaps, be 
classed under Norse sagas, rather than under English lit¬ 
erature.” 

Several universities report that classification would de¬ 
pend largely on the department which ordered the book, 
or the department in which it would be most useful. One 
university likens such books to a thorn in the flesh. The 
University of Vermont says that books treating of the ef¬ 
fect of another literature on English literature are always 
placed with English literature, but that in other cases the 
relative importance of the language determines the location. 

Influence of one writer ujpon a literature. —Among 
thirty-one college and university libraries, fifteen report 
that works treating of the influence of a writer upon a lit¬ 
erature are classed with the writer; nine classify with the 
literature alfected; and seven report that there is no settled 
practice. Among fifty-five public libraries, twenty-seven 
class with the writer, twenty-four with the literature, and 
four in various ways. 

Among the college and university libraries which class 
with the writer are the University of California, Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago, Colgate (with some departmental excep¬ 
tions)., Hamilton, Indiana, Minnesota, Oregon, Princeton, 
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and Yale; and, among the public libraries, Chicago, Cleve¬ 
land, Los Angeles, New York, and Washington. 

Among those which generally class with the literature 
are Bryn Mawr, University of Colorado, University of 
Missouri, Vassar, Washington University, and the Univer¬ 
sity of Washington, and the public libraries of Boston, 
Brooklyn, Louisville, Portland, Ore., St. Louis, St. Paul, 
Seattle, and Wilmington, Del. 

Several of the college or university libraries report that 
classification depends largely upon the department for which 
the book is bought. Kansas City Public Library says that 
it would depend in each case on how the author had handled 
the subject and where chief emphasis was placed. Min¬ 
neapolis says that it depends on the treatment, but that they 
probably would incline toward classing with literature of 
the individual author. Detroit likewise says that it depends 
somewhat upon the writer and the treatment, but that classi¬ 
fication with literature is preferred. 

Books treating of one writer’s influence on another.— 
Nearly all of the libraries reporting state that books treating 
of the influence of one writer on another are ordinarily 
classed under the writer influenced. Several of the college 
libraries have no definite practice, but report that each case 
depends upon the individual book and the department in 
which it will be most useful. Several of the public libra¬ 
ries also have no definite rule. New York, Reference De¬ 
partment, reports that such books are usually classed under 
the person influenced, but that each book is judged on its 
merits, and the classifier is influenced by the special collec ¬ 
tions of the library. 

Books written expressly for one class.—Books written 
expressly for persons of one class are usually classified by 
subject in twenty of the college libraries and in forty of 
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the public libraries reporting; according to the point of in¬ 
terest in ten college libraries and sixteen public libraries. 
Five colleges and six public libraries report that there is no 
definite practice. Among the college and university libra¬ 
ries which usually class by subject are Amherst, Bryn Mawr, 
California, Chicago, Dartmouth, Minnesota, Northwestern, 
Oberlin, and Princeton; among the public libraries are Bos¬ 
ton (“although if the contents are of real value to the point 
of interest, we follow that in some classes”), Brooklyn, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Dayton (as a general policy, to which 
mathematics has been made an exception), Pittsburgh, and 
Wilmington, Del. Other reports are as follows : Cleveland 
Public Library: Such books are usually classed by subject 
except when there is an alternative place in the classifica¬ 
tion : for example, heraldry for designers is classified in 
fine arts, where we have a number for the art design side of 
heraldry. Detroit usually classes under the subject unless 
to do so would not bring the book into the department where 
it is wanted; a textbook of mathematics for engineers would 
be classed in 510; but 607.8 would be used for a book on 
English for engineers. Los Angeles says that classifica¬ 
tion is usually by subject, but that they have occasionally 
had books the use of which would be confined so closely to 
a certain interest that they have classed them with that in¬ 
terest. New York, Reference Department, reports that in 
most cases the book is classed with the subject, but with the 
point of interest if the book will be distinctly more useful 
there; bookkeeping for department stores is classed with 
bookkeeping; mathematics for electricians, with electricity. 

Books treating more than one subject.—When two 
persons or subjects are mentioned on the title page of a 
book, nineteen college and university libraries, among thirty- 
two reporting, and thirty-two public libraries, among sixty- 
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two reporting, classify the book according to the relative 
importance of the persons or subjects mentioned. Eight 
college or university libraries, and twenty-two public libra¬ 
ries, usually classify under the first person or subject men¬ 
tioned on the title page. Five college libraries and eight 
public libraries report less definite practice. 

Among the college and university libraries which usually 
class according to relative importance are Bryn Mawr 
(“and by the relative emphasis with which they are 
treated”), California, Colorado, Dartmouth, Hamilton, In¬ 
diana, Michigan (“generally by relative importance, but the 
department purchasing has an influence”), Minnesota, Mis¬ 
souri, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Princeton, Texas, and Yale. 
Among the public libraries are Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, 
Cleveland (“by the relative importance given by the author 
to the persons or subjects”), Des Moines, Indianapolis, the 
John Crerar Library, Northampton, St. Louis, Seattle, To¬ 
ledo, Washington, and Worcester. 

Among those reporting that classification is usually under 
the first person or subject mentioned on the title page are 
Brown University (“when other things are equal”) ; Uni¬ 
versity of Iowa (“unless the material about the first men¬ 
tioned subject is negligible”) ; Northwestern; Oberlin; and 
University of Washington (“unless the importance of the 
other greatly predominates”). Among the public libraries 
are Brooklyn (with cross reference), Cincinnati, Denver, 
Grand Rapids, the Grosvenor Library, Kansas City (“un¬ 
less the second is of local importance”), Louisville, the New¬ 
berry Library, Pittsburgh, Portland, Ore., Utica, and Wil¬ 
mington, Del. 

The University of Chicago reports that classification is 
according to the main subject of the book. Detroit classes 
“first, by the treatment; second, by the relative importance 
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of the subjects; and third, by the subject first named.” 
Minneapolis classes “by relative importance and by weight 
of emphasis in the book; two subjects separately or equally 
treated might be placed in a general class.” New York 
Public Library, Reference Department, reports: “A book 
is never classified with the first of the two subjects merely 
because it is the first. It is classed with the more impor¬ 
tant subject or with the subject dealt with to the greater 
extent. Often a book dealing with two subjects is classed 
with neither, but with a more general subject. A descrip¬ 
tion of the agriculture and manufactures of a country is 
put in economic history. ,, San Francisco Public Library 
says: “In some cases we take into consideration the fact that 
there is little material in one of the classes, and put it there 
to fill out the class. Our usual method is to try to ascer¬ 
tain the viewpoint of the author, and class the book under 
the subject which he has stressed.” 

Duels.—Reports on the classification of books treating 
of individual duels are made by only fifteen college and uni¬ 
versity libraries, and by fifteen public libraries. Four col¬ 
leges (University of California, University of Chicago, 
Hamilton, and Oberlin), and six public libraries (Boston, 
Jersey City, Newton, Mass., Queens Borough, N. Y., Se¬ 
attle, and Washington) classify under the name of the per¬ 
son challenged. Two colleges (Catholic University of 
America and University of Colorado) and five public li¬ 
braries (Atlanta, Brooklyn, the Grosvenor Library, New 
Orleans, and Worcester) arrange under the name of the 
person challenging. The Newberry Library says that the 
classification depends on the historical importance of the 
persons involved. E*es Moines Public Library, Notre Dame 
University, University of Pennsylvania, Princeton, Univer¬ 
sity of Texas, and Vassar also arrange under the more promi- 
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nent of the two persons. In the Carolina collection of the 
University of North Carolina such books are classed under the 
first person mentioned on the title page. This plan is fol¬ 
lowed also at the University of Virginia. 

Works of philosophers.—Among sixty-one public libra¬ 
ries reporting, forty state that single works of philosophers 
are classed by topic; sixteen class them together; and six 
report less definitely. Among the college and university 
libraries practice is somewhat more evenly divided. Four¬ 
teen report that such books are usually classed by topic; 
twelve that they are classed together; and five report less 
definitely. 

Among the college and university libraries which usually 
class by topic are Brown, Bryn Mawr (preferably), Chicago, 
Cornell, Dartmouth, Hamilton, Missouri, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, and the University of Washington. Among 
the public libraries are Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cincin¬ 
nati, Detroit (if on a definite topic), Grand Rapids, Min¬ 
neapolis (if on a definite subject), Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 

St. Paul, and San Diego (except for classic philosophers). 

Among the college and university libraries which usually 
class together, are Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Northwes¬ 
tern, Oberlin, Oregon, Princeton, Vassar, Washington Uni¬ 
versity, Wellesley, and Wesleyan. Among the public libra¬ 
ries are Brookline (usually under the proper country subdi¬ 
vision of philosophy) ; Buffalo (when not cleanly on some 
definite topic provided for in the classification) ; the Gros- 
venor Library; the Newberry Library; Pratt Institute Free 
Library; Somerville; and Utica. 

Other reports are as follows: 

Amherst: Single works of well known philosophers are 
classed with their collected works; works of philosophers 
not known as systematic philosophers are classed by topic. 
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University of California: Such books are classed together 
if a special number is provided for the author in the classi- 
fication; otherwise by topic. 

University of Indiana: All philosophic works of philoso¬ 
phers are kept together under the country class divisions, 
subdivided by periods, and further subdivided by individual 
philosophers. The history of philosophy is kept in its spe¬ 
cial place regardless of the author. 

University of Texas: Practice is not uniform. Classi¬ 
fication depends on the man, and also on his other works 
in the library, but we try to keep each author’s works to¬ 
gether. 

Tale: All works of philosophers before 1850 are arranged 
by author, and not by topic. 

Cleveland Public Library: We do both, with a tendency 
to keep together the work of the systematic philosophers. 
It is not always possible to distinguish clearly between philos¬ 
ophers and writers on philosophy. We frequently let ex¬ 
pediency decide the question. If a book by a writer on 
philosophy is a systematic treatment of the general subject, 
we class it in 191-199, where we have a scheme of individual 
philosopher numbers (not D. C., but alphabetical under 
nationality). 

New York Public Library, Reference Department: The 
more important philosophers have separate classmarks. 
There is also a general classmark for individual philosophers 
and their works. Collected editions of the writings of 
philosophers usually go here, but if a single book classifies 
naturally under a definite subject in philosophy, such as 
pragmatism, it is classed there. 

Few libraries report any distinction between philosophers 
and writers on philosophy. OberJin College reports that a 
philosopher’s single works are classed together, but that 
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works of writers on philosophy are usually classed by topic. 
The same report is made by Portland, Ore. Los Angeles 
Public Library reports that they would consider both Kant 
and James as philosophers so far as their single works ex¬ 
plain their own philosophical theories; if, however, a philos¬ 
opher writes a general work on a recognized philosophical 
system, the work would be classed under the system; a com¬ 
mentary or criticism on an individual philosopher would be 
classed with his works; in this case the Cutter number is 
that of the subject of the work, followed by the initial of 
the author. 

Philosophic ideas in literature. —Works treating of 
philosophic ideas or systems as they are treated in litera¬ 
ture (for example, philosophy of the Meistersingers), are 
classed as literature in all but a very few of the libraries 
reporting. Several public libraries, including Evansville, 
Memphis, New York, Circulation Department, and the New¬ 
berry Library, report that such books are usually classed 
in philosophy. Oberlin College classes in philosophy of lit¬ 
erature, or, if specific, with the subject concerned in its place 
in literature. University of Chicago classes under the lit¬ 
erature in question: that is, philosophy of the Meister¬ 
singers is put under Meistersingers, in German literature. 
University of North Carolina reports that such books are 
usually classed with literature, but that the practice might 
lie varied for a book ordered for the philosophy department, 
written from the philosophical point of view. 

Literary associations. —Books treating of the literary 
associations of a city are classed in local history or descrip¬ 
tion by thirty-eight public libraries, among fifty-eight re¬ 
porting; under the. literature covered by twelve; and prac¬ 
tice is varied in eight. Among the college and university 
libraries, practice is apparently more evenly divided: four- 
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teen usually classify under local history, and sixteen, un¬ 
der the literature covered. 

Among the libraries which usually class as local history 
or description are Brown, Bryn Mawr, California, Colgate, 
Colorado, Hamilton, Missouri, Princeton, and Vassar; and, 
among the public libraries, Atlanta, Boston, Brooklyn, Buf¬ 
falo, Chicago, Cleveland, Dayton, Detroit, New Haven, 
Portland, Ore., St. Louis, Seattle, Toledo, Utica, and Wil¬ 
mington, Del. 

Among those which usually class under the literature 
covered are Amherst, Chicago, Cornell, Dartmouth, Indi¬ 
ana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Northwestern, Oregon, 
Texas, University of Washington, and Yale; and, among 
the public libraries, Louisville, New Bedford, Sacramento, 
St. Paul, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Syracuse, Tacoma, 
and Washington. 

The University of North Carolina reports that books of 
travel, describing literary rambles, for instance, are classed 
in local history; books of real value to the student of lit¬ 
erature are classed under the literature. New York, Refer¬ 
ence Department, reports that literary societies of a city 
usually classify under literature; books covering the literary 
associations of a city, and dealing with literary landmarks, 
usually classify with local history. Several libraries report 
that the classification depends upon the chief emphasis of 
the book, whether historical or literary. 

Works on the structure of edible plants. — Books treat¬ 
ing of the structure of edible plants are separated from the 
books on their cultivation, in twenty-four college and uni¬ 
versity libraries among thirty-one reporting, and in forty- 
eight public libraries among fifty-five reporting. Among 
libraries which report that this distinction is not made are 
Catholic University of America, University of Colorado, 
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University of Missouri, and the public libraries of Dayton; 
New York, Reference Department; Salt Lake City; and 
Worcester. Brown University, Bryn Mawr, Colgate, and 
Princeton report that such books are classed in botany so 
far as possible. Buffalo Public Library says that if purely 
structural they are put with botany, but if they treat also 
of cultivation they are put in horticulture, with the excep¬ 
tion that everything relating to trees is kept together unclei 
horticulture, because of Arbor Day needs. Kansas City 
Public Library makes this same distinction between books 
treating solely of structure and books covering both struc¬ 
ture and cultivation. 

Classification in special sections— Sixteen college or 
university libraries report that they have special collections 
made up of publications of alumni: (Brown, Bryn Mawr, 
Cornell, Dartmouth, Hamilton, Lehigh, Notre Dame, Ohio 
Wesleyan, Princeton, Texas, Vassar, Vermont, Virginia, 
Wellesley, Wesleyan, and Yale). Several universities re¬ 
port also that books written by faculty members are included 
in these collections. Among these are Colgate, Michigan, 
Minnesota (collection contains all faculty publications, stu¬ 
dent theses, and all university publications), Oberhn, and 
Washington University. The University of California, 
University of Missouri, and Northwestern, report that books 
written by faculty members only are kept in a special 
collection. 

With exception of these collections, few libraries report 
that they have any special collections composed of writings 
of people belonging to particular groups. The University 
of Texas and the University of Virginia are the onl) li¬ 
braries which report that books written by Negroes are 
classed together. Several report that books written by resi¬ 
dents of the city or state are kept together. Oberhn Col- 
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lege keeps together all books published in America up to 
1820, and in another collection all books published elsewhere 
through 17S0. Books with text in Chinese or Japanese are 
also kept together. Princeton reports a collection of books 
printed in New Jersey before 1850. 

Collections and books published in series.— Among the 
college and university libraries thirteen report that books 
published in series are classed and shelved together only if 
they have consecutive volume numbers. Many of these 
qualify their statements. For example, Brown says they 
are usually kept together, but sometimes are scattered; Bryn 
Mawr, that they have been kept together in the past, but 
more recently the tendency has been to separate; University 
of Colorado, that they are kept together unless more useful 
if classified by subjects; University of Missouri, that series 
are usually kept together, with the exception of publications 
of a society; Princeton, that if an entire series deals with 
one topic it is kept together; State College of Washington, 
that they are kept together in most cases, though a few are 
classed separately. Others which make similar reports of 
varied practice are Colgate, University of Minnesota, Ober- 
hn, University of Oregon, Vassar, Wesleyan, and Yale. 

Only nine public libraries report that under certain cir¬ 
cumstances collections or series are kept together. Berke¬ 
ley says that most such publications are kept together; Boston, 
that they are kept together if on one subject, but that the 
volumes of a scries not confined to a distinct subject are 
usually scattered; Syracuse, that they are usually separated, 
except series in United States history; Cleveland, that thev 
usually separate the volumes of a series when the subjects 
included are so distinct that they would classify in different 
divisions, for example, in history and in science, but if the 
bulk of the monographs come within the classification of one 
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division they prefer to keep them together; New York, Ref¬ 
erence Department, reports that they are usually kept to¬ 
gether if numbered, but if not numbered are usually sep¬ 
arated unless they deal with a single subject. Several others 
report that the usual practice is to separate, but that some 
exceptions are made. Detroit Public Library says that if 
the series consists of monographs valuable as contributions 
to a specific subject they are classed separately, whether 
numbered in one series or not; if their value is slight, and 
especially if they are in pamphlet form, and if they are on 
a common subject or on closely related subjects, they are 
kept together. 

Sermons. —Practice is rather evenly divided in the 
classification of volumes of sermons. Ten college and uni¬ 
versity libraries (including Chicago, Colorado, Hamilton, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Northwestern, Oregon, Vermont, Uni¬ 
versity of Washington, and Wellesley) and twenty-four 
public libraries (among which are Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Indianapolis, Louisville, Omaha, St. Louis, and 
Washington) usually class by topic. 

Thirteen college or university libraries (including Am¬ 
herst, Bryn Mawr, California, Cornell, North Carolina, and 
Pennsylvania) and twenty-nine public libraries (among 
which are Brooklyn, Grand Rapids, St. Paul, Seattle, Wil¬ 
mington, Del., and Worcester) usually class under the in¬ 
dividual authors. 

Brown University reports that they sometimes classify 
present-day sermons by topic, but older sermons usually un¬ 
der the author. University of Iowa classifies the sermons 
of well known modern preachers under the author, but old 
political sermons under subjects. Princeton occasionally 
classes by topic if the sermons are of special historical in¬ 
terest; otherwise, usually under the author, unless he has 



a special number in the classification under literature or 
philosophy. New York Public Library, Reference Depart¬ 
ment, reports that if a sermon can be easily classified by 
subject, this is done, but otherwise it is classed under ser¬ 
mons. Several others classify by subject if all the sermons 
included are on any one distinct topic. 

Works on habits or anatomy of animals. —Among the 
college and university libraries reporting, practice is rather 
evenly divided in regard to the classification of books treat¬ 
ing of the habits or anatomy of a single animal. Twelve 
classify with other books on the habits or anatomy of ani¬ 
mals in general, and twelve classify with other books treat- 
ing of the particular animal concerned. In the first group 
are Amherst, Catholic University of America, Dartmouth, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Northwestern, Notre Dame, Oberlin, 
Oregon, Texas, Vermont, and Yale. In the second group 
are Bryn Mawr, California, Colorado, Hamilton, Michigan, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Vassar, Washington University, Uni¬ 
versity of Washington, State College of Washington, and 
Wesleyan. 

Among the public libraries only fifteen classify with 
other books on habits or anatomy of animals. These are 
Brooklyn, Evansville, Indianapolis, New Bedford, New Or¬ 
leans, Northampton, Oakland, Omaha, Portland, Ore., 
Riverside, Rochester, Seattle, Toledo, Utica, and Wilming¬ 
ton, Del. Thirty-eight report that they usually class with 
of her works treating of the animal. Among these are Bos¬ 
ton, Chicago, the Grosvenor Library, Cincinnati, Denver, 
Grand Rapids, Kansas City, Los Angeles, New York, Pitts¬ 
burgh, and Washington. 

The University of Chicago reports that works on the 
habit of a single animal are classed with other works on the 
habits of animals; works on the anatomy of an animal are 
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classed with other books on that particular animal, but works 
on the anatomy of special organs are classed under the or¬ 
gan, in comparative anatomy. Princeton classifies with 
habits or anatomy of animals if the book is of use for the 
general study of anatomy; with other books treating of that 
animal if of less general value. Cleveland Public Library 
says that some biological studies in which a particular spe¬ 
cies is used for investigation of a process are classed with 
the subject of the investigation and not with the particular 
species or animal used. 

Religious works.—With very few exceptions all of the 
libraries reporting classify religious works by topic rather 
than according to the doctrinal affiliations of the author. 
Cornell University, the Grosvenor Library, and the pub¬ 
lic libraries of Louisville, Salt Lake City, and San Diego, 
usually class according to doctrinal affiliation; Brown Uni¬ 
versity classifies recent works by topic, but the works of 
older writers by doctrinal affiliation. University of Penn¬ 
sylvania makes a similar distinction between works of im¬ 
portant and well known writers and writers of less impor¬ 
tance. Minneapolis classifies by topic, but subdivides cer¬ 
tain subjects in the catalog according to the doctrinal af¬ 
filiations of the authors. 

Wars.—A war between two countries is usually classed 
under the name of the country invaded, in twenty college 
and university libraries among twenty-nine reporting, and 
in forty-six public libraries among sixty reporting. Re¬ 
ports of different practice are as follows: 

Dartmouth: With the more important country. If the 
countries are of equal importance, the point of view of the 
book affects the decision. 

University of Michigan: Decision depends on the depart¬ 
ment purchasing the book, the treatment of the subject by 
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the author, the author’s viewpoint, and the importance of 
the war to the country or countries concerned. 

Washington University: We classify according to the 
viewpoint of the author. Sometimes books on a war be¬ 
tween two European countries are placed in 940 under the 
proper chronological class. 

New York, Reference Department: Practice varies. Up 
to the time of the European war, all wars in which America 
was engaged were classified under American history. 

Many others report that there is no established practice, 
but that the classification of each book is determined by the 
contents of the book, the importance of the countries con¬ 
cerned, or other conditions. 

Books treating of a war between a mother country and 
a colony, are classed under the colony in twenty-three col¬ 
lege and university libraries among twenty-seven reporting, 
and in fifty-two public libraries among fifty-five reporting. 

No general practice is stated by the others. 

American writers of foreign origin.—With very few ex¬ 
ceptions all of the libraries reporting class American writers 
of foreign origin as American, although some make various 
modifications of this practice in certain cases. The Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan says that if they write in English they 
are classed in American literature, but if writing in their 
native language they are classed in that literature. The uni¬ 
versities of Minnesota, Missouri, North Carolina, Washing¬ 
ton University, and several others, report the same distinc¬ 
tion. Cincinnati Public Library classes them as American 
writers if they are citizens of the United States and are liv¬ 
ing in this country. Cleveland uses an expansion under 
American literature: 810.983 to 810.989, divided according 
to the language; for example. German authors in the United 
States are put in 810.983. Denver classifies as American 
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History of printing and national bibliography. —Twelve 
college and university libraries report that they distinguish 
between histories of printing and national bibliographies, 
when the work is limited to states, countries, cities, or other 
localities. These are: Catholic University of America, Uni¬ 
versity of Colorado, Hamilton, Lehigh, Michigan, Minne¬ 
sota, Missouri, Oberlin, Oregon, Princeton, Vassar, and 
University of Washington. Others report as follows : 

University of California: Books about printing in a lo¬ 
cality are classified in bibliography. 

University of Chicago: We class under the local history 
of printing, without regard to arrangement 

University of Indiana: Under printing there is a subdi¬ 
vision, Local, divided alphabetically by names of places, 
which includes works on the product of the presses of par¬ 
ticular places. 

Northwestern University: We distinguish between his¬ 
tory of printing and national bibliography, but do not sub¬ 
divide the former according to locality. 

Among others which report that no distinction is made 
are Amherst, Brown, Bryn Mavvr, Cornell, and Wesleyan. 

Among the few specific reports from public libraries are 
the following: 

Cleveland: Lists of books, however arranged, are classed 
in local bibliography. Under Local Printing we put his¬ 
tories of printing, printers, and presses. 

Indianapolis: Histories of printing are classed in 655, and 
national bibliography in 015. Lists of books arranged by 
presses or by names of printers, and lists arranged by authors, 
arc put in 015. 

Minneapolis: Our distinction is between books about 
printers and printing, and lists of books. Books discussing 
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local printing, but not listing the books, are put under Local 
Printing. 

New York, Reference Department: A bibliography of 
books relating to a locality is classed under the history of 
that locality. Lists of works printed in any locality are 
classed in general bibliography. Lists arranged by presses 
or by names of printers are classed under the history of 
printing, and lists arranged by author or by subject, in local 
bibliography. 

II. ACCESSION RECORDS 

In practically all of the libraries reporting, accession rec¬ 
ords are kept in some form, but with many different de¬ 
grees of fullness, for practically all of the books in the gen¬ 
eral collections. In most libraries pamphlets of ephemeral 
value, pictures, music, maps, trade catalogs, directories, and 
other special material, are usually not accessioned. Gov¬ 
ernment documents, bound newspapers, and periodicals arc 
also unaccessioned in many libraries, and, in a few libra¬ 
ries, occasional books of only temporary value. Books added 
to the duplicate pay collection, in public libraries, are fre¬ 
quently not accessioned until they are transferred to the 
regular collection. 

In Minneapolis Public Library, only books which are pur¬ 
chased from a special fund, and not the books purchased 
from city funds, are accessioned. In New York, Reference 
Department, all bound volumes added to the library are 
accessioned, but unbound material is not, because its con¬ 
dition is regarded as temporary. Omaha does not acces¬ 
sion gifts, but writes “Gift” in the books, in place of the 
accession number; Indianapolis, in an intensive campaign 
for gifts (see volume one, pages 78-79) neither recorded nor 
cataloged gifts which were thought not worth replacing when 
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writers if they are American citizens and write in English; 
Jersey City, if naturalized; Kansas City, if they have made 
a genuine contribution to American literature; New York, 
Reference Department, if they write in English and have 
become definitely identified with American life. The Gros- 
venor Library classes according to the nationality of the 
author; the Newberry Library under the subject treated, 
regardless of the language in which the books are written 
or the nationality of the author. 

Authors using more than one language.—In classifying 
the collected works of an author who has written in more 
than one language, all but seven among thirty-three college 
and university libraries, and all but eleven among fifty pub¬ 
lic libraries, classify the books according to the nationality 
of the author. Minneapolis Public Library reports that 
authors who have written in two languages other than Eng¬ 
lish are classified with the more familiar language: for ex¬ 
ample, if an author has written in both Latin and French, 
French would be preferred. 

All of the other libraries reporting which do not classify 
by the nationality of the author class the books according 
to the language most used. Among these are Bryn Mawr, 
Hamilton, University of Minnesota, University of North 
Carolina, University of Washington, Wellesley, and Yale, 
and the public libraries of Brooklyn, Detroit (with some 
exceptions), Hartford, New Orleans, Pittsburgh, St. Louis 
(except in case of a modern writing in Latin, which is 
classed by nationality), and Washington. 

Local bibliographies and local printing.—Of the thirty 
college and university libraries reporting, twelve make no 
distinction between bibliographies relating to a locality and 
lists of books printed in that locality (for example, a list 
of books relating to Iowa, a list of books by Iowa authors, 
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and a bibliography, arranged by authors, of the early press 
of Iowa). These are Brown, Bryn Mawr, Cornell, Lehigh, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio Wesleyan, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Texas, Wellesley, and Yale. University of California 
classes one group in history and the other in bibliography. 
University of Chicago reports that a list of books relating to 
one locality, and lists of books by authors of one locality, 
are put in national bibliography ; books on the early press of 
the locality are classed under the history of printing. Uni¬ 
versity of Indiana keeps together, alphabeted by states, lists 
of state publications; lists about the states come in the 
proper state divisions. Others which report that some dis¬ 
tinction is made, without specifying in detail, are Dartmouth, 
Hamilton, Northwestern, Oberlin, University of Oregon, 
Princeton, and University of Washington. 

Among forty-eight public libraries reporting, twenty-eight 
rnake a distinction, and twenty do not. Boston reports that 
subdivisions are made under bibliography. In Brooklyn, 
bibliographies of books relating to a locality are put in 016, 
and lists of works printed in the locality in 012, unless they 
are works by Iowa authors, for example, relating to Iowa, 
in which case they are put in 016.977. In Cleveland a list 
of books relating to Iowa is put in 016.9777 ; a list of 
books by Iowa authors and books relating to the early 
press of Iowa are put in 015.9777. New York, Ref¬ 
erence Department, reports that a bibliography of books re¬ 
lating to a locality is classed under the history of that lo¬ 
cality; a list of works printed in the locality is classed in 
general bibliography. Others which report some distinc¬ 
tion, the most frequent of which is the use of 016 for books 
relating to a locality and 015 for books printed in the lo¬ 
cality, include Des Moines, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Pitts¬ 
burgh, Riverside, Calif., St. Paul, Seattle, and Toledo. 
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worn out, but in place of an accession number, for identi¬ 
fication purposes, wrote Ga-1, 2, 3, etc., for adult books, 
find Gj, followed by consecutive numbers, for juvenile books. 
In lolcdo, little children’s books, for children of kinder¬ 
garten age or of the first three school grades, have copy 
numbers assigned but are not accessioned; in Washington, 
some material which is not particularly valuable is not ac¬ 
cessioned, but bound newspapers, bound magazines, many 
government documents, and all books in the duplicate pay 
collection, are accessioned; in Wilmington, Del., no fiction 
or juvenile books are accessioned. Pittsburgh has no ac¬ 
cession number, and no accession record; in each book the 
agency to which it is assigned, and the copy number, are 
stamped on the front or recto of the page following the 
title page. The University of California has no accession 
record in the sense of a record of accessions arranged by 
number. The order card receives the accession number 
when the book does, but is then alphabeted into the “filled 
order” file. 

Among both college libraries and public libraries the ac¬ 
cession book is used in the small libraries, for the accession 
record, much more generally than in the larger. The fol¬ 
lowing tables show the number in each class which report 
that an accession book is used. 


Public Libraries 

Class A (more than 100,000 volumes).. 30 among 63 (47%) 


Class B (50,000-100,000 volumes). 47 among 61(77%) 

Class C (20,000-50,000 volumes).135 among 161 (83%) 

Cln.'S D (less than 20,000 volumes).696 among 754 (92%) 

College Libraries 

Class A . 25 among 36 (69%) 

Class B . 33 among 40 (82%) 

Class C . 58 among 66 (87%) 

Class D . 96 among 108 (88%) 
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In most of the small libraries, and in many of the larger, 
the accession records are kept in greatly simplified form, re¬ 
cording little more than the author, title, and price of each 
book, and perhaps the date, publisher, and source. Others 
are more elaborate, and include many bibliographical de¬ 
tails, and perhaps facts pertaining to the later history of 
the book. At the University • of Minnesota, for instance, 
the accession book shows the author, title, publisher, date, 
binding, source, cost of book, and cost of binding. At 
Northwestern University the items recorded are the date 
received, the author, title, publication date, publisher, source, 
and price. At the University of Michigan (using the order 
card, instead of an accession book) the following items are 
recorded: author, title, edition, volume, number of volumes, 
price, place, publisher, date, number of copies ordered, bind¬ 
ing, signature of person ordering, order number, date of 
searching, source, cost, date of leaving the acquisition de¬ 
partment, and the fund upon which the book is bought. 
In many of the college and university libraries the fund 
from which books are bought, or the department to which 
they are assigned, is among the items recorded. 

In public libraries, the variations in the amount of in¬ 
formation given are illustrated by the following reports: 
Des Moines gives source, date, author, title, price, binding, 
and general class number, that is, 3 for 300, etc. Grand 
Rapids gives location (whether at branch or central), ac¬ 
cession number, volume number, edition, author, title, pub¬ 
lisher, date of publication or copyright date, number of 
pages, size, kind of binding, source, list price, cost price, and 
“remarks.” Rochester gives author's name in subject full¬ 
ness, title, source, price, and order number. Syracuse gives 
author, title, publisher, source, and cost. 

In several libraries the accession book is used only for cer- 
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tain classes or for books bought from certain funds, and for 
other books a record is kept in some other form. Thus in 
Wilmington, Del., the accession book is used for all books 
except fiction and juveniles; for these, only the copy num¬ 
ber is recorded on the back of the shelf list card, and the 
date of bill, source, and price, are entered in the book itself. 
In St. Louis no accession records are kept for fiction or juve¬ 
niles or for books in branch collections. In Omaha an acces¬ 
sion book is used for books purchased from dealers from whom 
the library seldom buys, and the bills are used for the ac¬ 
cession records of books supplied by the library's regular 
dealers. In Cleveland an accession book is used, in simpli¬ 
fied form, giving author, brief title, and order number or 
source. Special accession records are kept for sheet music 
and for small juvenile books, recording only the numbers. 
The main library and the branches accession their own adult 
ephemeral material. 

Various departures from the usual forms of accession 
record are reported as follows: 

New Haven uses a modified accession book, a roll book 
ruled vertically by the library to meet its own needs. One 
horizontal line is used for each lot of books, whether it con¬ 
tains one book or several hundred. The source, number of 
volumes, whether gift or purchase, distribution among de¬ 
partments and branches, the number of fiction and non-fic¬ 
tion, and the number of replacements or added copies, are 
recorded for each entry. 

Dartmouth College keeps a ledger, with a sheet for each 
department or fund. Columns are provided for the ac¬ 
cession number and the bill number. The accession nuni- 
ber is stamped in the ledger, and, with the date and the name 
of the ledger sheet, on the back of the title page of the book. 
F<>r bound volumes of serials the accession number <s 
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stamped, with the binding record, on the back of the serial 
check list sheet. The accession number is entered also on 
the main author catalog card and on the shelf list card. 

The University of Indiana uses a loose leaf accession book, 
typing the records and binding the sheets for every ten 
thousand items. 

The chief substitutes for the accession book are the shelf 
list card and the bill. Of seventy-three public libraries, of 
more than 20,000 volumes, which do not use an accession 
book, forty-one use the shelf list card; thirteen, the order 
card; three, the order sheets; and thirteen, the bills. Two 
use a special accession card, and one reports “the shelf list 
card, the order card, or the bills.” 

Of twenty-six college and university libraries of more 
than 20,000 volumes, fourteen use the order card; nine, the 
shelf list card; one, the main entry catalog card; and two 
use special accession cards. 

Among the libraries which use the shelf list cards are the 
following: Brookline, giving the publisher, date, cost, source, 
and date of purchase; Cincinnati, where a symbol takes the 
place of the accession number on the shelf list card, which 
includes in small space the date of purchase, the source, and 
the price; Detroit, which gives the copy number, the date of 
accession, and the price, and, for all except adult fiction, 
the publisher and the date; Minneapolis, for all books 
which are accessioned, giving publisher, date of publication 
and of accession, agent, price, and copy letter; Amherst 
College, which records on the back of the shelf list card 
the source, date of bill, price, and fund from which the book 
is purchased; the University of Missouri, recording only 
the source and the price; and the University of Washington, 
recording the date of invoice, source, fund from which pur¬ 
chased, price, and accession number. 
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The order card is used in Berkeley, Pratt Institute Free 
Library, St. Paul, San Francisco, and Washington, among 
the public libraries; and at Hamilton College, University of 
Michigan, University of Texas, Washington University, and 
Yale. 

None of the college or university libraries report that 
the bills are used. This method is reported by the public 
libraries of Boston, Chicago, New York, Seattle (since 
1926), and Toledo. In Boston the bills are entered every 
day in alphabetical order, in a so-called bill book. Each bill 
receives a symbol, consisting of a letter and the date, which 
is entered in every book charged on the bill. The number 
of volumes on the bill is recorded on tabulated sheets, and 
the number of volumes is cumulated monthly. For gifts, 
a brief description is made in a card file, and the number 
of volumes and other details are recorded on tabulated 
sheets. In New York, Reference Department, the bills for 
all purchased lxx)ks are bound up yearly, arranged alpha¬ 
betically by dealers and chronologically by date. The name 
of the dealer and the date of the bill are entered in each 
purchased book. Books given to the library have written 
in them the name of the donor and the date of the gift, and 
the same information is placed on the official catalog card. 
Every bound volume added to the library receives an ac¬ 
cession number, which is written or printed on the official 
catalog card. Serials and sets have the accession numbers 
on the back of the official catalog card. A record is kept 
of the first and last accession numbers assigned each day, 
and also of the accession numbers which are cancelled. Ac¬ 
cession books were used until 1921, but were then replaced 
by the method described above. By means of these records, 
the bills, the official catalog cards, the accession numbers, 
and the daily accession record, all questions formerly an- 
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swered by the accession book can be answered without dif¬ 
ficulty. In Seattle books are accessioned in blocks. All the 
books on a bill are accessioned at one time, each book re¬ 
ceiving a number. A note book is kept, in which are en¬ 
tered the date of accession, the numbers used, the agent, 
and the date of the bill. The list price of each book is added 
to the shelf list, and the publisher is given on the catalog 
card. In Toledo a scrap book, 12"xl8", is used, into 
which the bills are pasted in accession number order. The 
book used is 6 inches thick, and has 500 pages; the last 
filled volume contains the records of 50,000 books. “The 
record saves much time in writing, especially with quantity 
orders, and seems to meet every need of the accession 
record.' 1 

In Los Angeles an accession book is not used for most 
purchases. Order records are written in quadruplicate and 
numbered, and the originals are bound for the accession 
record. Each item is numbered, beginning at 1 on each 
page: thus 2010-5 signifies the fifth item on order number 
2010. The information recorded includes number of copies, 
author, title, publisher, and estimated list price. When the 
book is received, the correct price and the discount are noted, 
except for small purchases, which are entered in a regular 
accession book. Gifts are entered only on the shelf list. 

In Bridgeport a number is given to each order, and the 
order number is placed on the bill and on the verso of the 
title page of each book. This order number, which is a 
decimal number in appearance, brings the order sheets to¬ 
gether chronologically. Each number signifies the year and 
the month of the order, and the number of the order in that 
month: for example, 2411.16, in which 24 signifies the 
year 1924 11 signifies the month November, and the decimal 
signifies the 16th order of the month. Order sheets are 
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filed by these numbers in sequence, for example, 2411.16, 
2411.17, 2412.1, etc. The date of receipt is stamped against 
each item on the order sheet, and is thus a key to the bills. 

Some of the smaller libraries report that they consider 
it easier and more accurate, with untrained assistants, to use 
the accession book than to use bills, shelf list cards, or other 
substitutes. Several of the larger libraries report that sub¬ 
stitutes for the accession book have been tried, but were 
not considered satisfactory. Des Moines, for example, tried 
using duplicate order slips, but found that they were often 
lost, difficult to consult, and not easily checked for reports. 
Worcester gave up the accession book at one time and used 
the shelf list card, on which was indicated the price of each 
book. A record of the number of books accessioned each 
day was kept on sheets of paper. It was found harder to 
keep the records accurately, and the use of the accession 
book was “reluctantly” resumed. Princeton University 
kept the accession records on cards for two years, but found 
the files bulky, and awkward to use, and the records were 
not considered as safe as when kept in book form. The use 
of the accession book was therefore resumed, and the cards 
for these two years were photostated, combining as many 
items as possible on a single sheet, and these sheets were 
bound in book form. At the State College of Washington 
order slips were used some years ago, but some slips were 
misplaced and lost, and the accession book was resumed. 
At the University of Iowa, where the accession number, date, 
source, and cost, are recorded on the shelf list card, the sys¬ 
tem is considered fairly satisfactory, although “when we 
add all these items on a continuation card, as we sometimes 
do, it clutters up the card and causes waste of time in con¬ 
sultation of the shelf list.” 

At Indianapolis the accession records were for a time 
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kept on the bills, but in this form were considered too brief 
to be of great value. Only the accession number, the author, 
and the title were given, and the latter was often abbre¬ 
viated and inaccurate. Publisher, date, list price, and other 
details were lacking. It was then (in 1920) decided to drop 
all accession records, to save the time spent in recording infor¬ 
mation which is seldom used and is otherwise obtainable. 
An “identification number” has since been used in lieu of 
other accession records. This number is stamped in every 
book, pamphlet, map, etc., that is cataloged, and a record 
is kept of the numbers used, so that additions to the book 
stock can be computed. Since book numbers are not used, 
the identification number is necessary for the circulation rec¬ 
ords, but from this number alone the author, title, and other 
information can not be traced as they can be from the or¬ 
dinary accession number and accession records. 

III. CATALOGING 

Although practically all of the libraries reporting are com¬ 
pletely cataloged, -so far as the main parts of their collec¬ 
tions are concerned, many report that they have some ma¬ 
terial which is not cataloged at all or is not fully cataloged. 
Most of this material consists of “vertical file” collections 
of pamphlets, clippings, trade catalogs, or other material 
of ephemeral value, and usually of such a nature that a 
self-indexing system of filing removes the need for a cat¬ 
alog. Much special material is cataloged in some simplified 
form, either in the general catalog or in a separate file, in¬ 
stead of in accordance with the rules governing the cataloging 
of books. Government documents are in many libraries 
not cataloged, with exception of individual documents which 
are separated from the scries to which they belong, and are 
classified and shelved with other books on the same sub- 
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jects. Bound newspapers and periodicals are also reported 
uncataloged by many libraries. 

Many of the larger libraries, especially among the col¬ 
leges and universities, reported that certain parts of their 
book collections were not cataloged. In some cases this 
merely meant that the cataloging was then in arrears, or 
that there is always a certain amount of material awaiting 
cataloging as soon as an opportunity can be found. In 
others, certain gift collections, or special collections which 
are little used, have not yet been cataloged. Many of these 
reports do not state of what the uncataloged material con¬ 
sists, but presumably all of it consists either of material which 
will be cataloged as soon as possible, or of material which 
is so little used that the need of cataloging is not urgent. 

The card catalog, of course, is in almost universal use. 

In several of the larger libraries, however, a part of the 
collection is still cataloged only in a printed book catalog. 
Thus, in Cleveland, the card catalog includes the accessions 
from 1888 to date, and an older book catalog is being grad¬ 
ually superseded by the card catalog as the older material 
is being recataloged. A few of the very small libraries 
have only a book or pamphlet catalog, which is occasion¬ 
ally revised. In several of these libraries cards are now 
used to supplement the last edition of a printed catalog. 

With few exceptions all of the libraries reporting, both 
public and college, use the dictionary arrangement. The 
Grosvenor Library and the Newberry Library have two 
catalogs, one by author and one by subject. At Brookline 
the music subject catalog and the foreign author list have 
a classed arrangement, separate from the main catalog. In 
Minneapolis the Bible and Shakespeare have special arrange¬ 
ments, and the large history divisions have a chronological 
arrangement, but otherwise the dictionary arrangement is 
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followed. In the Reference Department at New York the 
catalogs are in dictionary arrangement, but occasionally a 
number of allied subjects are grouped under a broader sub¬ 
ject. Several smaller universities and colleges report either 
classed or alphabetic-subject arrangement. 

The public catalog of the John Crerar Library consists of 
three portions, which are described as follows: 

1. An alphabetical arrangement of the names of authors, 
translators, editors, titles, etc. 

2. A classed catalog, arranged by the decimal classifica¬ 
tion. The extent of the subdivisions of the printed scheme 
used by the library is determined by the council for each sub¬ 
ject. In this portion of the catalog the entries usually con¬ 
tained under the name of a country are brought together, un¬ 
der the class number of the country, with a subordinate num¬ 
bering in these figures according to the decimal classification. 
This brings related subjects together, instead of scattering 
them as is done by the usual alphabetical arrangement. For 
instance, general works on the natural history of any partic¬ 
ular country are in immediate connection with the more spe¬ 
cific works on its geology, paleontology, botany, and zoology. 

3. An alphabetical subject index. This is not only a key 
to the classification, containing all the subject headings of 
the decimal classification likely to be consulted by the readers, 
and a considerable number of additional headings found 
desirable; but contains also titles on such subjects as it is 
thought are best treated under a heading, rather than in the 
classed arrangement. The rule is to place in this index 
titles of all books which bring together material classified in 
different parts of the classification (for example, books on 
horses), and also titles of all books which deal with so spe¬ 
cific a subject that it is included with other material in the 
division of the classed catalog (for example, books on perch- 
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erons). In this way it is believed that the three sections 
as a whole combine all the excellencies of the classed and 
dictionary catalogs, and avoid the defects of each. 

Official catalogs. —An official catalog, in addition to the 
public catalog, is reported by thirty-eight public libraries 
and seven college or university libraries of more than 
100,000 volumes; by twelve public libraries and four col¬ 
lege or university libraries of from 50,000 to 100,000 vol¬ 
umes; and by two public libraries and two college or uni¬ 
versity libraries of from 20,000 to 50,000 volumes. In the 
official catalog a classed arrangement is more frequently used 
than in the public catalogs, in preference to the dictionary 
arrangement. 

xArnong the college and university libraries an official cata¬ 
log in classed arrangement is reported by the University 
of California and the University of Oklahoma; in dictionary 
arrangement by the universities of Chicago, Indiana, Michi¬ 
gan, and Montana, and Hanover College; and a catalog 
which includes main entry cards only by the University of 
Arizona, University of Colorado, Duke University, Prince¬ 
ton (for books cataloged or recataloged since January, 1921), 
Radcliffe, and Washington University (for all books cata¬ 
loged since 1915). 

Among the public libraries, those which report official cata¬ 
logs in dictionary form include Atlanta (available for public 
use in the reference room), Boston, Brooklyn,Denver,Evans¬ 
ville, Grand Rapids, Omaha, Pittsburgh, St. Paul, Tacoma, 
and Washington. In New York, Circulation Department, 
the official catalog is accessible to the public. The Refer¬ 
ence Department has an official author catalog, divided into 
three files, books, serials, and documents, each file in alpha¬ 
betical arrangement. 

"The official catalog of the John Crerar Library is pe- 
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culiar, in that it is not merely an alphabetical list of the or¬ 
ders given, whether filled or not, but contains titles which 
may interest the library though not at the time in its posses¬ 
sion or ordered. They are graded very roughly, as: to be 
obtained if possible; to be obtained at lower rates; to be ob¬ 
tained cheaply; to be accepted as gifts; and, for a few books 
which are knowm to be worthless or to have misleading titles, 
not to be obtained at all. This catalog also contains a dupli¬ 
cate of the outstanding order slip which is kept in the cata¬ 
log until replaced by the official order slip and the printed 
card cataloging the book. Therefore, as a rule, it is neces¬ 
sary to consult only this catalog to know whether a book 
has been obtained, has been ordered, or is to be obtained.’’ 

Among libraries which have an official author catalog, or 
author and title catalog, only, are Cleveland (includes titles 
of all books in the library, but does not indicate whether 
they are at the main library or at brandies) ; Detroit (does 
not include any fiction, except when name is new or when 
subjects or references are traced); Indianapolis (name and 
series entries) ; Minneapolis (does not include fiction, but 
does include name form and series entries); Portland, Ore. ; 
St. L ouis; and Seattle, for books added since 1914. Kansas 
City has a partial official catalog, with main entry cards only, 
covering all the non-fiction in branches, its purpose being 
to expedite branch cataloging. 

Only five of the university libraries report that the official 
catalog is a union catalog, showing the location of books in 
branches and departments. These are the universities of 
California, Chicago, Michigan, and Montana, and Princeton 
University. The University of Chicago catalog includes 
order cards. Among the public libraries a majority, iuclud 
ing Atlanta, Brooklyn, Dayton, Detroit, New York. Circu 
lation Department, St. Louis, St. Paul, and Seattle, report 
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erons). In this way it is believed that the three sections 
as a whole combine all the excellencies of the classed and 
dictionary catalogs, and avoid the defects of each. 

Official catalogs. —An official catalog, in addition to the 
public catalog, is reported by thirty-eight public libraries 
and seven college or university libraries of more than 
100,000 volumes; by twelve public libraries and four col¬ 
lege or university libraries of from 50,000 to 100,000 vol¬ 
umes ; and by two public libraries and two college or uni¬ 
versity libraries of from 20,000 to 50,000 volumes. In the 
official catalog a classed arrangement is more frequently used 
than in the public catalogs, in preference to the dictionary 
arrangement. 

Among the college and university libraries an official cata¬ 
log in classed arrangement is reported by the University 
of California and the University of Oklahoma; in dictionary 
arrangement by the universities of Chicago, Indiana, Michi¬ 
gan, and Montana, and Hanover College; and a catalog 
which includes main entry cards only by the University of 
Arizona, University of Colorado, Duke University, Prince¬ 
ton (for books cataloged or recataloged since January, 1921), 
Radcliffe, and Washington University (for all books cata¬ 
loged since 1915). 

Among the public libraries, those which report official cata¬ 
logs in dictionary form include Atlanta (available for public 
use in the reference room), Boston, Brooklyn,Denver,Evans¬ 
ville, Grand Rapids, Omaha, Pittsburgh, St. Paul, Tacoma, 
and Washington. In New York, Circulation Department, 
the official catalog is accessible to the public. The Refer¬ 
ence Department has an official author catalog, divided into 
three files, books, serials, and documents, each file in alpha¬ 
betical arrangement. 

“The official catalog of the John Crerar Library is pe- 
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culiar, in that it is not merely an alphabetical list of the or¬ 
ders given, whether filled or not, but contains titles which 
may interest the library though not at the time in its posses¬ 
sion or ordered. They are graded very roughly, as: to be 
obtained if possible; to be obtained at lower rates; to be ob¬ 
tained cheaply; to be accepted as gifts; and, for a few books 
which are known to be worthless or to have misleading titles, 
not to be obtained at all. This catalog also contains a dupli¬ 
cate of the outstanding order slip which is kept in the cata¬ 
log until replaced by the official order slip and the printed 
card cataloging the book. Therefore, as a rule, it is neces¬ 
sary to consult only this catalog to know whether a book 
has been obtained, has been ordered, or is to be obtained.” 

Among libraries which have an official author catalog, or 
author and title catalog, only, are Cleveland (includes titles 
of all books in the library, but does not indicate whether 
they are at the main library or at branches) ; Detroit (does 
not include any fiction, except when name is new or wheti 
subjects or references are traced) ; Indianapolis (name and 
series entries) ; Minneapolis (does not include fiction, but 
does include name form and series entries) ; Portland, Ore.; 
St. Louis; and Seattle, for books added since 1914. Kansas 
City has a partial official catalog, with main entry cards only, 
covering all the non-fiction in branches, its purpose being 
to expedite branch cataloging. 

Only five of the university libraries report that the official 
catalog is a union catalog, showing the location of books in 
branches and departments. These are the universities of 
California, Chicago, Michigan, and Montana, and Princeton 
University. The University of Chicago catalog includes 
order cards. Among the public libraries a majority, includ¬ 
ing Atlanta, Brooklyn, Dayton, Detroit, New York, Circu 
lation Department, St. Louis, St. raid, and Seattle, report 
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that the official catalog is a union catalog. A majority of 
the official catalogs include branch fiction and juveniles. In 
Indianapolis all titles in the system are included in the offi¬ 
cial catalog, but for fiction and juveniles the location of 
books in branches is not indicated, unless they are at branches 
only, and not at central. Shelf lists are consulted to deter¬ 
mine what branches have certain fiction or juvenile titles. 
In Minneapolis, classed books at branches, both juvenile and 
adult, are included, but fiction, both adult and juvenile, is 
in the shelf list, near at hand, and is therefore omitted except 
for cards giving the name forms of authors. 

Depository catalogs.—A Library of Congress deposi¬ 
tory catalog is reported by eight public libraries (Brooklyn, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, the John Crerar Library, New York, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, and Seattle) and thirteen college or 
university libraries (Brown, California, Chicago, Cornell, 
Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Northwestern, Oklahoma, Penn¬ 
sylvania, Princeton, Texas, and Yale). The Newberry Li¬ 
brary cuts up the printed proof sheets of the Library of Con¬ 
gress, and mounts and files them; Los Angeles Public Li¬ 
brary, Dartmouth, Wesleyan, and the University of Mis¬ 
souri, also file them, unmounted. 

In Cleveland Public Library and at Princeton, the official 
catalog of the library and the L. C. depository catalog are 
combined. In these three libraries, and eight others, the 
L. C. depository catalog includes also cards issued by other 
libraries. So far as the reports are complete, practice on 
this point is as follows: 

Brown University: Includes cards from the other libra¬ 
ries in Providence and from Harvard. 

University of Chicago: Includes cards issued by Harvard, 
John Crerar, University of Illinois, University of Michigan, 
and the Newberry Library. 
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Cleveland: Includes Harvard, John Crerar, and Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago. 

John Crerar: Includes cards issued by Harvard, the Prus¬ 
sian State Library, the Royal Library, The Hague, and the 
universities of California, Chicago, Illinois, and Michigan. 

University of Iowa: Includes Harvard, John Crerar, Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago, and University of Michigan cards. 

University of Minnesota: Includes Harvard, University 
of Chicago, University of Michigan, and John Crerar. 

Princeton: Includes Harvard, John Crerar, University of 
Chicago (both printed and multigraphed), and Berlin (prior 
to 1924). 

St. Louis Public Library: Includes cards of Harvard, 
John Crerar, University of Chicago, University of Illinois, 
and University of Michigan, and selected entries from cer¬ 
tain bulletins and from the British Museum’s list of additions. 

The following are among the very few reports that are 
made concerning the purposes for which the depository 
catalogs are most useful, and their value. 

Buffalo: Used for bibliographical information in identi¬ 
fying authors and learning the authors of anonymous works, 
and in ordering Library of Congress cards. T.he catalog 
is fully cross-referenced from titles of anonymous works, 
and from authors’ names as given on the title pages, to the 
L. C. forms of entry. It is our first resort for all biblio¬ 
graphical information, and is invaluable. 

Cleveland: It is most useful in ordering L. C. cards, and 
for obtaining information as to names, subjects, and classi¬ 
fication. It is used continually by the order department, 
and also by other departments and divisions, and by the 
general public, for bibliographical information. The cost 
is warranted many times over. After installing cases and 
guide cards the cost of upkeep is not more than $480 a year. 
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Los Angeles: The titles clipped from the L. C. proof 
sheets are filed by themselves, and are used in ordering L. C. 
cards by number, in determining on the correct main entry, 
and for suggestions of subject headings, which are usually 
followed even when we type or multigraph our own cards. 
Although used primarily by the catalog department and the 
order department, they are occasionally used by attendants 
irom other departments and by the public. We believe the 
cost of upkeep of this file is warranted by the service ren¬ 
dered. 

New York, Reference Department: The cost of upkeep 
of the depository catalog is more than warranted by the help 
given to readers and by the service rendered in the ordering 
of L. C. cards, in general bibliographical information, and 
in enabling the catalogers to determine the correct author 
entries. 

St. Louis: Most useful as a cataloging and book pur¬ 
chasing tool and for inter-library loans. 

University of Chicago: The catalog is useful in catalog¬ 
ing and reference work and in ordering cards; also for gen¬ 
eral reference and locating books for inter-library loans. 

Northwestern University: The cost is justified by the 
service rendered as an aid in cataloging, in inter-library 
loans, and in supplying faculty and students with general 
bibliographical information. 

University of Pennsylvania: It is a treasure house of 
bibliographical information which is used by all departments 
of the library, by the faculty, and by graduate students. 

Departmental catalogs.—A large number of libraries 
report that they have separate departmental catalogs, but in 
many of the public libraries these are apparently catalogs of 
the children’s department or of the branch libraries, rather 
than departmental catalogs in the strict sense of the term. 
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The following reports describe the practice in some of the 
large libraries where departmental catalogs are provided to 
a considerable extent. 

Cleveland has fifteen departmental catalogs which include 
only entries for material belonging to the department or the 
division, except that subject entries are filed in the central 
library division catalogs to which they chiefly pertain. Gen¬ 
erally this is the division where the book classifies and be¬ 
longs, but second or analytic subject entries may file in 
another division. For example, Borneo—description and 
travel, and Natural history—Borneo, may be subjects of the 
same book. The former entry would file in the history 
and travel division, and the latter in the science and tech¬ 
nology division. Entries are not duplicated for filing in 
two or more divisions, with one exception: author, title, 
and subject entries for books in the White Collection of Folk 
Lore and Orientalia are duplicated for the division catalog 
where they would have filed if the book had belonged to the 
general book collection, instead of this special collection. 

Detroit, in addition to the branch catalogs, has separate 
catalogs for the collections at the Institute of Arts, the tech¬ 
nology department, the departments of art, music, and drama, 
the parents' and teachers' collection, and twenty-nine sepa¬ 
rate foreign language catalogs. The Burton historical col¬ 
lection and the medical science department also have their' 
own catalogs, which are made by those agencies. The de¬ 
partment catalogs contain, chiefly, entries for books belong¬ 
ing to the department, but subject cards arc sometimes made, 
on subjects closely related to the department's field, for 
books which are classed elsewhere. 

In Grand Rapids each department and special collection 
that is separately housed has a duplicate catalog for that sec¬ 
tion, which is generally used by the public: for instance, the 
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reference collection and the medical collection, on the second 
floor; the Michigan historical collection, the children's room, 
and the general adult circulation department, on the first 
floor. For special investigations a limited number of the 
public use the official catalog in the catalog department. 

At the Grosvenor Library nearly thirty special card cata¬ 
logs are provided to supplement the general catalog for the 
collections in chemistry, music, drama, genealogy, medicine, 
the Buffalo collection, and others. With a few exceptions, 
each department's catalog contains cards for its own books 
only; the genealogy catalog has some cards for United States 
history, and there are some exceptions in music and chem¬ 
istry. 

New York, Reference Department, has fifteen departmen¬ 
tal catalogs for the reserve collection, art, prints, genealogy 
and local history, American history, music, maps, Slavonic, 
Jewish, and Oriental divisions, economics, science and tech¬ 
nology, current periodicals, newspapers, and manuscripts. 
Books located in the main book stack or in a special division 
are represented by cards in other special divisions if of in¬ 
terest to those divisions. There is a large amount of over¬ 
lapping of this kind. 

Among other public libraries reporting departmental cata¬ 
logs, are Boston, with twelve; Los Angeles, with eleven; 
Minneapolis, with five; Indianapolis, the Newberry Library, 
and Pratt Institute Free Library, each with three; and sev¬ 
eral others, with from one to two or three, for special de¬ 
partments such as art, industrial, music, etc. 

Among the college and university libraries the University 
of Missouri has five full catalogs in departmental libraries, 
and five author catalogs which are merely copies of the 
shelf list of the general library. At the University of North 
Carolina, six departmental libraries outside of the main 
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building have their own catalogs. At Northwestern, three 
departments (not including the departments on the Chicago 
campus) have full separate catalogs, and one has a simpli¬ 
fied catalog, with author entries only. Ohio Wesleyan has 
twelve separate catalogs, of which all but three contain author 
cards only. 

Yale has eleven separate catalogs made by the general li¬ 
brary, and represented in the general library catalog: Baby¬ 
lonian Seminary, Classical Club, Department of Education, 
Hammond Metallurgical Laboratory, History Seminary, Li- 
nonian and Brothers (undergraduate) Library, Mathemat¬ 
ical Seminary, Medical room, Osborn Laboratories, Psy¬ 
chological Laboratory, and Sterling Chemistry Laboratory; 
and fourteen separate catalogs made by the departmental 
librarians or members of the departmental staffs, of which 
those that are starred are represented in the catalog of the 
general library by an author card: *Art School, Day Mis¬ 
sions, Economic Club, ^Elizabethan Club, ^Engineering 
Reading Room, ^School of Forestry, Kirtland Hall, *Law 
School, *Music School, Peabody Museum, Sloane Physics 
Laboratory, Sneath Library of Religious Education, * Ster¬ 
ling Hall of Medicine, and the Trowbridge Reference Li¬ 
brary. 

Departmental catalogs are reported also by Brown, seven¬ 
teen; Bryn Mawr, seven; University of California, nine; 
University of Chicago, fifteen; Dartmouth, nine; Univer¬ 
sity of Iowa, twenty; University of Michigan, eighteen; 
University of Minnesota, eight; and by many others. At the 
State College of Washington there are at present no sepa¬ 
rate catalogs, but duplicate cards for departmental libraries 
are made and incorporated in the general public catalog, t he 
letter above the call number indicates the location of the 
book, and the card is stamped in the upper left hand corner 
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with the name of the department. If a separate catalog is 
ever desired these cards can be taken from the main cata¬ 
log without affecting duplicate copies in the regular library. 

The department catalogs in the college libraries, as in 
most public libraries, ordinarily include only cards for the 
books in the department, but some exceptions are made. At 
Brown some departments add other titles very freely, at 
their own expense. At the University of California the de¬ 
partmental catalogs as a rule contain entries for all books 
on the campus in their subjects. At the University of Chi¬ 
cago each department has cards for all books in certain 
classes, regardless of their location, and for all other books 
recommended by it. At the University of Michigan entries 
belonging to one division, of interest to another division, are 
made for that division. Princeton reports that the practice 
varies but that in most cases cards are duplicated according 
to classification, irrespective of location. 

Of thirty-five public libraries of more than 100,000 vol¬ 
umes which report separate departmental catalogs, eighteen 
.-tate that no modifications are made in the cataloging for 
these special collections. Several of the university libra¬ 
ries also leport that no modifications are made. Changes 
which are made in some libraries are described as follows: 

In Cleveland secondary entries, such as joint authors, 
editors, translators, series, etc., are, with certain exceptions, 
omitted. In Detroit, when the cards are typed the subject 
cards are briefer than those in the main catalog; otherwise 
the cataloging is the same. In Indianapolis the departmen¬ 
tal catalogs are more inclusive than the general catalog. 

I' 1 a example, in music the contents are given on subject 
cards for collections by different composers, and cards are 
made for music scores. No cards for the latter are filed in 
the general public catalog. In Minneapolis author analytics 
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are made sparingly, but subject analytics are made freely. 
Author analytics are filed in the main catalog. The main 
catalog is kept complete on the bibliographic side, and the 
department catalogs on the subject side. Subject cards for 
fiction are filed in the main catalog. In New York the same 
cards, in general, are used in the department catalog that 
are used in the general catalog. Books containing music 
scores are listed in the music catalog but not in the public 
catalog. Books in foreign languages using other than the 
Latin and Greek alphabets are listed in the department cata¬ 
log, and not in the general catalog. Manuscripts, prints, 
and maps are listed only in the department catalogs. 

At Bryn Mawr most of the departmental catalogs are 
author catalogs only, with information abbreviated from 
the cards of the main catalog. At the University of Cal¬ 
ifornia the department catalogs usually consist of an au¬ 
thor catalog only, and in a few of the larger departments a 
shelf list is used as a classed catalog. At the University of 
Chicago, likewise, departmental libraries connected with the 
general library have author cards only; others have also a 
shelf list, and two have dictionary catalogs. At the Univer¬ 
sity of Michigan no modifications are made in cataloging for 
the eighteen departmental catalogs,but shelf lists only are pro¬ 
vided for twenty-four additional departmental and labora¬ 
tory libraries. At the University of Minnesota few modi¬ 
fications are made, but engineering and medicine now have 
Liscoe time numbers, which will gradually be eliminated; 
law has no call numbers, and in the law library catalog dif¬ 
ferent subject headings are used, following the headings of 
the Library of Congress law library. At the University of 
Pennsylvania, in most cases the regular full entries are made 
for the central catalog. In some cases only a short check 
list card is made for the department library, following the 
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of each department; in others, full cataloging is done. 
Princeton likewise reports that practice varies according 
to the need of each department. One department has a full 
set of cards, another has subjects only, and some have author 
cards with subjects or added entries. 

In most of the libraries reporting, the cataloging for de¬ 
partmental catalogs is done by the regular cataloging de¬ 
partment. Among the exceptions reported are the following : 
In New York, Reference Department, the departmental 
staffs do the cataloging for the books in the Jewish division, 
the Slavonic division, and the Oriental division, which are 
printed in alphabets other than the Latin or Greek; and 
sheet maps are cataloged in the map room, prints in the 
print room, and manuscripts in the manuscript division. In 
several libraries the music catalogs are prepared in whole 
or in part by the departmental staffs. For example, in De¬ 
troit, title analytics for collections of songs are made by the 
music department, and victrola records are also cataloged 
by that department. In Minneapolis sheet music is shelf 
listed by the catalog department, but both sheet music and 
bound scores are cataloged by the music department. 
Pamphlets are cataloged, usually in simplified form, by the 
reference department staff in Denver, St. Louis, Salt Lake 
City, and San Diego. Other reports are as follows, show¬ 
ing the practice of some libraries in more detail. 

In Cleveland the fiction division makes its own subject 
cards; in Des Moines juvenile books are cataloged in the 
children’s room; in Minneapolis each department makes 
further analytics, adds extra subject entries, etc., as it sees 
fit, and the art department and the children’s department in¬ 
dicate the subject headings for their own catalogs; in New 
Haven technical books and art books are frequently cata¬ 
loged by the department heads; in Sacramento the music. 
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directory, and map catalogs are made by members of the 
reference department; in St. Louis, in general, the cata- 
loging department prepares the cards for all departmental 
catalogs, but the reference department catalogs its pamph¬ 
lets and makes a separate genealogical catalog, duplicating 
author entries and making analytics. The traveling libra¬ 
ries department makes duplicate cards for such of its books 
as are shelved in the teachers’ room. Deposits in the En¬ 
gineers’ library are cataloged by the applied science depart¬ 
ment, and subject headings are chosen by the art depart¬ 
ment for many of its pictures. 

Among the reports from college and university libraries 
are the following: At Brown, in three departmental libra¬ 
ries some help is given, chiefly in filing and care rather than 
in the cataloging itself. At the University of Chicago no 
cataloging is done by the departments, except that the School 
of Education assigns its own subjects, and the Yerkes ob¬ 
servatory in the last few years has done its own cataloging. 
At the University of Colorado the departments provide all 
subject cards after duplicating those which are made for 
the general catalog. At Dartmouth a few departments make 
author lists, and the School of Administration and Finance 
classifies and catalogs its own books. At the University of 
Minnesota only two departments, engineering and mines, 
do their own cataloging. At the University of Missouri the 
departmental libraries make the additions to the cards in 
their own catalogs and shelf lists, for continuations and added 
copies, when all that is needed is a change of volume num¬ 
ber, copy numbers, or date, and addition of the accession 
number to the shelf list card. At the University of North 
Carolina the heads of the Carolina collection and the period¬ 
ical collection do the cataloging for these books, except that 
analytics for the periodicals are made by the cataloging de- 
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partment; one departmental library head makes the cards 
for two departmental catalogs, after the author cards, with 
tracings, have been prepared at the main library. At the 
University of Pennsylvania two departments do their own 
cataloging, and their books are not yet included in the gen¬ 
eral catalog. 

Foreign language catalogs.—Separate catalogs for 
books in foreign languages are reported by nearly half of 
the public libraries of more than 100,000 volumes, and by 
a few' of the smaller libraries. Only nine college and uni¬ 
versity libraries, five of which have more than 100,000 vol¬ 
umes, report separate foreign language catalogs. The fol¬ 
lowing are among the reports descriptive of the nature of 
these separate catalogs: 

In Atlanta, Hebrew and Yiddish books are in separate 
trays in both the official catalog and the open-shelf catalog, 
and Russian books also are included in a separate tray of the 
open-shelf catalog. 

In Chicago the foreign language collections were entered 
in the general public catalog until 1920, but are now filed 
separately. Cataloging is full in all languages except some 
of the minor languages. 

In Cleveland the foreign language catalogs include author, 
title, and subject entries, with occasional analytics. Col¬ 
lation statements, and all imprint except the date, are 
omitted. Only the French, German, and Spanish collections 
are entered also in the general public catalog. 

In Dayton the separate catalogs of French, German, 
Italian, and Spanish books include only author and title en¬ 
tries. For the minor languages general subject entries also 
are included. For French, German, Italian, and Spanish 
these are given in the general public catalog. 

In Indianapolis author and title cards are made, and 
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usually subject cards if the books treat of the countries in 
whose languages they are written. 

In Minneapolis Greek, Latin, French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish books are subject-cataloged like English books. 
Swedish and Norwegian books have author cards in the gen¬ 
eral alphabet, but are completely cataloged in the branch 
where the Scandinavian collection is shelved. All other 
foreign books are arranged under the language. 

In Toledo cards for books in foreign languages such as 
German and French, where the use is general or technical, 
are filed in the general catalog, but books for the use of par¬ 
ticular foreign groups are filed separately. Cataloging is 
less full than for books for general use. Very few sec¬ 
ondary cards are made. 

At the University of California separate foreign catalogs 
are provided only for books in Chinese; at the University 
of Chicago, only for books in Chinese, Japanese, and Irish. 

In cataloging languages not in Roman script the practice 
differs so much between using the original script, and giving 
a transliterated or translated form, that summary of the 
different forms of practice is difficult. The following spe¬ 
cific reports illustrate different forms of practice. 

Boston: The title is given in the original character and 
the translated title is given as a note. The practice has Re¬ 
cently been adopted of giving also the transliterated title 
with cross entry indications at the bottom of the card. Fil¬ 
ing follows the English. 

Brooklyn: For Russian and Hebrew we copy the original, 
and translate on the main card. On the secondary cards 
we give only the translation. Filing follows the English. 

Cleveland: Recent practice is to give the original script, 
followed by transliteration of the title, with a free transla- 
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where some modifications are made, the changes most gen¬ 
erally made are in the number of added entries, in the form 
of subject headings, or in the number of analytics. Ihe 
following reports illustrate various forms and degrees of 
modification. 

In Boston subject headings are the same as at the central 
library, but not so many added entries and analytics are 
made. 

In Brookline the subject headings are the same as those 
used in the union catalog, but with fewer subdivisions; added 
entries are few, but usually the analytics are the same ill or¬ 
der to get the greatest possible use of the books. 

In Brooklyn the analytics are the same as for the union 
catalog, or more if needed. 

In Buffalo more analytics are made but there are fewer 
translator, editor, illustrator, and series cards, and fewer 
subdivisions of subjects; place and publisher are omitted. 

In Chicago subject headings are given in popular form, 
and with fewer subdivisions; only the most important added 
entries are used; analytics are freely made in full form. 

In Cleveland joint author, translator, editor, and other 
secondary author entries, are usually omitted, with excep¬ 
tion of translators of classics; subject headings are modi¬ 
fied by the omission of country and form subdivisions to 
a very large extent, and by use of a limited list of subdi¬ 
visions under country and place; the number of analytics 
is the same; when cards are typed, collation and imprint, 
except the date, are omitted. 

In Detroit when cards are typed for branches they give 
as brief a title as will convey the import of the book, that 
is, only the edition, date, and number of volumes. When 
Library of Congress cards are obtainable the cataloging for 
brandies is the same as for central. 
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In Indianapolis imprint and collation, except the date and 
the number of volumes, are omitted on cards for most non¬ 
fiction at branches, with exception of the special branches. 

For all branch fiction and juvenile books of folk lore (D. C. 
class 398) very brief cataloging is done. 

In Minneapolis editor cards, illustrator cards, etc., are 
made sparingly; subject headings follow the central cata¬ 
log, except that they are not as closely subdivided; no analyt¬ 
ics are made at the central library for the branches, but 
these are left to each branch to make for its own catalogs. 

Only two of the larger libraries report that branch staffs 
do their own cataloging, under the revision of the central 
catalog department. These are Brooklyn and New Haven. 

In Oakland it is done under the supervision of the head of 
the branch department, and doubtful points are referred to 
the catalog department; in Sacramento, also, the branch 
cataloging is done by the head of the branch department. 
Among the libraries of from 50,000 to 100,000 volumes, 
Chattanooga (excepting the colored branch and the county 
branches), Malden, Mass., and several others, report that 
the branches do their own cataloging. In Binghamton, 

N. Y., it is done by the catalog department and the branch 
staffs working together. At Superior, Wis., all books are 
classified, given subject headings, and shelf listed, at the main 
library, and a duplicate shelf list card is made for the branch; 
the catalog cards are then written at the branch. 

In practically all of the libraries reporting the filing of 
cards in the branch catalog is done by the branch assistant. 

The only libraries which report that it is done by the cen¬ 
tral catalog department are Gary, Nashville, and Tacoma, 
of the larger libraries, and Decatur, Erie, Evanston, and 
Saginaw among the smaller. In Grand Rapids the filing 
in several of the high school branches is done by one of the 
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tion, when desirable, in a note. Cards are filed from the 
transliterated title according to the English alphabet. 

Detroit: The original script is used, in public catalogs 
only, for Russian, Yiddish, Hebrew, Armenian, Ukrainian, 
Serbian, Arabic, and modern Greek. In the official cata¬ 
logs the transliteration is given, followed by English trans¬ 
lation. Filing is according to the foreign language alphabet. 

New Haven: Greek is given in the original characters. 
Others are transliterated, except that we have some cards 
typed outside of the library on a machine with Hebrew type. 
Filing is according to the English alphabet. Entries are in 
the general catalog only; grouping is accomplished by us¬ 
ing an additional heading of the general form : for example, 
“Polish language, Books in.” Under these headings the 
entry is by authors, in brief form, with several entries on 
one card, as on a series card. 

New York, Reference Department : Books entered under 
the author have the name of the author spelled in Roman 
script; books entered under the title have the first word 
transliterated into Roman script, followed by the same word 
in the original script. All cards are filed according to the 
Latin alphabet. In the Circulation Department the official 
catalog is arranged by transliteration, and the branch cata¬ 
logs by the original script. The card gives the original 
script, the translation, and the transliteration. The official 
catalog follows the English alphabet for filing; the branch 
catalog follows the vernacular. 

Among the college and university libraries reporting, the 
most usual practice is to give the titles in transliteration, ex¬ 
cept for Greek books, which are usually given in the original 
characters. Among the specific reports are the following: 

University of California: The original script is used for 
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books in Chinese, Hebrew, and the Slavic languages; all 
others are transliterated. 

University of Chicago: Chinese, Japanese, and Irish titles 
are the only entries that are transliterated. 

University of Missouri: The original script is used for 
books in Russian and Greek; other European languages are 
given in transliteration, and non-European languages in 
translation. 

Oberlin College : For Russian and Arabic titles the origi¬ 
nal title page is reproduced, followed by a translation; all 
others in non-Roman alphabets are transliterated. 

University of Pennsylvania: For books published in non- 
Roman characters the title, collation, and imprint are given 
in the original script, followed by a complete entry in trans¬ 
lation. The transliteration is not added to the face of the 
card, and the first word only of the transliterated title is 
put on the back for filing purposes. 

Princeton: Russian and Greek are written in the origi¬ 
nal; Arabic, Hebrew, and Sanskrit in transliteration; Chi¬ 
nese and Japanese in translation. An explanatory note is 
sometimes given on the card. 

Yale: A short title is given in the original script, and the 
full title in transliteration and in full cataloging form. For 
a few groups translation is given. 

Practically all of the college libraries reporting, follow the 
English language in fifing. 

Branch catalogs.—Less than one-fourth of the libraries 
reporting state that cataloging for the branches follows the 
same principles, in regard to form and fullness, as the cata¬ 
loging for the central library or for the union catalog. 
Among those which report that no modifications are made 
are Atlanta, Birmingham, Bridgeport, Long Beach, Pitts¬ 
burgh, St. Paul, and Washington. Among the majority, 



catalog department. Among other libraries the extent to 
which the central catalog department supervises the filing 
in branch catalogs varies greatly. Some, including Atlanta, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Detroit, and St. Louis, report that there 
is no supervision at all. Louisville and Portland, Ore., 
make monthly visits, at which time filing is revised and 
necessary changes are made. Omaha reports several visits 
a year and Brooklyn annual visits. Seattle revises the filing 
about once every five years, when all corrections needed on 
cards are made at central. 

Many libraries report that, when necessary, cards can be 
transferred from one branch to another without revision 
or change, either because all cataloging is done at central 
and is therefore uniform, or because the catalog depart¬ 
ment's supervision of the branch cataloging and filing is 
sufficiently close to insure uniformity. Many, however, 
state that when cards are to be transferred the exchange is 
mai'e through the central department, and the cards are re¬ 
vised and necessary changes are made at that time. 

Juvenile catalogs.—Of forty-seven public libraries of 
more than 100,000 volumes, only the following eleven re¬ 
port that no modifications are made in cataloging the chil¬ 
dren's books: Bridgeport, Brooklyn, Grand Rapids, Los 
Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Queens Borough, N. Y., 
Rochester (“but changes in regard to subject headings are 
being contemplated"), San Francisco, Somerville, and Wash¬ 
ington. 

Approximately half of all the libraries reporting state 
that simpler subject headings are used in the juvenile cata¬ 
logs than in the adult. Many, including Buffalo, Denver, 
Des Moines, Minneapolis, and Wilmington, Del., use Sub¬ 
ject headings for use in dictionary catalogs of juvenile 
hooks (American Library Association), instead of the more 
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comprehensive list which is used in the general catalog. 
Other changes consist principally of various degrees of mod¬ 
ification in form and in fullness of entry, and in the use of 
analytics. In several libraries all “easy books ,, are grouped 
together under a general heading or symbol, and various 
processes of accessioning, sheTf listing, or cataloging, are 
greatly simplified or omitted. 

The following reports illustrate various methods and de¬ 
grees of simplification. 

Indianapolis: In form and fullness the juvenile catalog 
is the same as the adult, but it is more fully analyzed, and 
the subject headings are entirely different. Annotations are 
given on author cards, in all juvenile catalogs. The illus¬ 
trated editions in the locked case in the children's room, 
designated by the letter I, and not otherwise classified, are 
shelf listed but not cataloged. 

Pittsburgh: There is no variation in form, since our 
cards are printed. Simplified subject headings are used in 
the children's catalog, but in the general catalog the cards 
for juvenile books follow the subject headings used for adult 
books. Extensive analytics are made for the children’s 
catalog. Ephemeral picture books are not cataloged, but 
are assigned a letter and consecutive numbers. 

St. Paul: Cataloging is the same as for adult books ex¬ 
cept that more analytics are made; local subdivisions in sub¬ 
ject headings are sometimes omitted; and general headings 
such as “poetry” are substituted for the more specific head¬ 
ing “children's poetry.” Picture books that wear out quick¬ 
ly and may not be replaced are classified but have no book 
numbers. 

Shelf lists.—A shelf list is reported by all buta very few 
of the libraries, both public and college, of more than 50,000 
volumes, and by a large majority of the smaller libraries. 
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Several report that certain classes of material are not shelf 
listed. For instance, in Buffalo, no shelf listing is done for 
“easy books” and picture books of the children’s department, 
documents, pamphlets, or other material that is not regu¬ 
larly cataloged. “Easy books” are accessioned, and federal 
documents that are not classed and cataloged are entered 
in a manuscript checklist which shows also the call numbers 
of volumes from the regular set that are classed by sub¬ 
ject. In New York, Circulation Department, no fiction, 
either adult or juvenile, is shelf listed. 

In all but a very few libraries the shelf list is kept on cards. 
In Boston both cards and sheets are used. At the Newberry 
Library the entire shelf list is on slips, arranged in adjust¬ 
able form in specially devised cardboard folders, bound to¬ 
gether in book form, size 9^4" x 12", about ten sheets to a 
book. In Cincinnati continuations are shelf listed on sheets. 
In New Haven the main collection is chiefly on sheets, but 
branch and departmental shelf lists are on cards. Pittsburgh 
uses cards, except for continuations, which are almost en¬ 
tirely on sheets. Seattle uses sheets 3j4"x7j4", one title 
to a sheet. 

Among the colleges, the universities of Indiana and Penn¬ 
sylvania reported that they were transferring their shelf 
lists from sheets to cards. At Vassar small sized cards are 
used, supplemented by sheets for listing sets which need 
more space than a single card provides. At Yale the books 
in old classifications are shelf listed on sheets, but cards are 
used for all books which have been reclassified and recata¬ 
loged since 1907. 

All but a very few of the public libraries with branches 
report that the shelf list is a union list, showing the location 
of books in branches and departments. Most of these in¬ 
clude in the union list the fiction and the juvenile books of 
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the branch collections, and each branch has also, in most of 
the libraries reporting, a shelf list of its own collection. 
Among the reports illustrating various forms of practice 
are the following : 

In Brookline the main shelf list cards have brief entries, 
showing to what branches each book belongs, and full en¬ 
tries are made on the separate branch shelf lists. These are 
kept at the main library, and are sent to the branches in sec¬ 
tions when inventory is taken. “This is very satisfactory 
to us, as we have only two real branches. We doubt its ap¬ 
plication to larger libraries.” 

In Buffalo the union shelf list shows in what departments 
or branches each title is contained, but does not show the 
number of copies that each branch has. In the main 
shelf list,cards for children's books and for books in branches, 
are stamped “See also union list.” All branch shelf lists 
are kept in the central catalog room, as the branches are not 
open in the morning and order work is done at the main 
library by the branch librarians. In Chicago the depart¬ 
ment of branches has a union shelf list, and some depart¬ 
ments (for example, the departments of civics, deposits, 
and bound periodicals), have separate shelf lists of their own 
collections. Most of the branches have their own shelf lists, 
and others are in process. The special shelf lists are used 
in some departments because of the diverse nature of their 
collections, as in the civics department. In the deposits de¬ 
partment, from which books are lent in groups, the shelf 
list serves as a convenient stock index, and avoids the neces¬ 
sity of going the length of the building for information 
which is frequently needed. 

In Detroit the shelf list of non-fiction in English includes 
only titles in the main library, and the few titles which are 
in branches but not in the main library's collection. Shelf 
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lists for fiction and foreign books include the branch rec¬ 
ords also, on separate cards. The branch record for non¬ 
fiction is kept on separate cards in the official catalog. 

In Indianapolis there are separate union shelf lists for the 
adult books and the juvenile books. Each branch has sepa¬ 
rate adult and juvenile shelf lists for its own collection, with 
exception of the three special branches, which have adult 
lists only. I he supervisor of branches has seventeen brief 
adult shelf lists, one for each branch that is under her super¬ 
vision. 

Syracuse has in the central catalog room a duplicate of 
each branch’s shelf list. In Toledo the departments of the 
main library have separate shelf lists, and a union record of 
books at branches is filed in the back of the various trays 
which contain the main library records, in the catalog de¬ 
partment. 

In Waterbury, in the small branches the shelf list, with the 
addition of some title cards and subject cards, takes the 
place of a catalog, since the proportion of non-fiction in 
the collection is small and the fiction shelf list takes the place 
of an author list for that class. 

Subject headings.—The A. L. A. List of subject head¬ 
ings for use in dictionary catalogs is followed, in the choice 
of subject headings, by practically all of the public libraries of 
less than 100,000 volumes. Of the larger public libraries 
reporting, thirty-three use the A. L. A. list; eleven use the 
Library of Congress headings; and nineteen use both, or, 
in some cases, supplement both by other lists. Among the 
college and university libraries, the A. L. A. list is used by 
a large majority of those with less than 50,000 volumes, and 
by nearly half of those with from 50,000 to 100,000 vol¬ 
umes. Of the larger libraries, eight depend mainly on the 
A. L. A. list; fifteen, on the Library of Congress headings; 
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and ten report that various sources are used. Many of the 
large libraries, both among the public libraries and the col¬ 
leges, slate that some changes are made from the headings 
of the printed lists, and in many libraries official lists are 
kept on cards, containing the headings in use in the catalog, 
and the cross references that have been used. ___ 

Nearly three-fourths of the libraries of more than 50,000 
volumes, and many of the smaller.libraries, report that they 
trace references both to and from a subject; of the remain¬ 
ing libraries, some trace only references to, and some trace 
only references from, the subject. Cross refeiences are 
usually checked on the official list. For headings used in 
branch catalogs, several (including Atlanta, Chattanooga, 
and Omaha) report that a separate copy of the A. L. A. list 
is provided, and checked, for each branch, but nioie coin 
monly the references are checked on a union list of headings. 

Library of Congress cards.— The following table shows 
the extent to which Library of Congress cards are used, ac¬ 
cording to the reports on the questionnaire, in the libi aries 
of Class A (more than 100,000 volumes), Class B (50,000- 
100,000 volumes), and Class C (20,000-50,000 volumes). 


Public College 

ABC ABC 

For practically all books.20 14 2/ 29 30 3_ 

All but fiction . 21 8 17 3 4 

All but fiction and juveniles.... 10 23 43 

.Not used at all. 4 9 42 


Libraries of less than 20,000 volumes are not included in 
the above table. None of these libraries reported that Li 
brnry of Congress cards are not used at all. Piesumably 
the libraries which did not answer the question are not using 
the cards. Among the public libraries, thirty-three of those 
which reported state that the cards are used for practically all 
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books, forty-one that they are used for all but fiction, and 
sixty-two for all except fiction and juveniles. Among the 
college libraries, thirty-one state that they are used for prac¬ 
tically all books, and ten for all except fiction. 

Several libraries in all classes report that the L. C. cards 
are not used for certain classes, or under certain conditions. 

J he following reports explain the practice of some of the 
larger libraries more definitely than can be done in tabular 
form. Berkeley reports that the L. C. cards are used for 
all except branch books and juveniles, and fiction other than 
short stories and translations. Cleveland uses them for all 
books, when obtainable, except fiction; fiction is not ex¬ 
cepted if contents are wanted, as in books of short stories, 
or when title analytics are needed. Indianapolis usually or¬ 
ders one set for all new titles of non-fiction, and for fic¬ 
tion and juveniles if the author’s name is not already in the 
library’s official catalog; cards are ordered for branches if 
they contain long contents or would for other reasons be 
hard to type and multigraph. Los Angeles uses L. C. cards, 
when available, for non-fiction that is bought for the main 
library only or for not more than one or two branches; when 
more than three or four catalogs are to be supplied for the 
same title, the cards are rnultigraphed. New Haven uses 
them for most non-fiction published in America, including 
juvenile non-fiction, but for foreign publications only if the 
cards are promptly available; non-fiction, however, which re¬ 
quires few cards and but simple cataloging, is often cata¬ 
loged without getting the L. C. cards; cards are seldom or¬ 
dered for fiction unless contents are expected. In Pitts¬ 
burgh they are used only for adult books for the central 
library, and for the high school libraries; in St. Paul for all 
non-fiction except individual biography, poetry, separate 
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plays, maps, musical scores, publications of a strictly local 
character, and books in the minor foreign languages. 

The libraries of more than 100,000 volumes which report 
that L. C. cards are not used at all are Boston Public Li- 
brary (not used in catalog, but L. C. proof sheets are ob¬ 
tained for purposes of comparison); Nashville; and the 
Circulation Department of the New York Public Library. 
The University of Colorado reports that they are seldom 
used. 

Modifications on L. C. cards.—Most of the libraries re¬ 
porting state that few modifications, or none, are made on 
the Library of Congress cards which they obtain for use in 
their own catalogs. For instance, Brooklyn reports that no 
modifications are made, except that entries are traced on the 
back of the main card; in Chicago no changes are made with 
exception of necessary changes in edition, etc., and except 
in tracing entries, which are noted on a separate record, filed 
in shelf order; the Newberry Library and Pittsburgh re¬ 
port that L. C. cards are not used if modification is needed, 
but tracing of entries is done on the back of the official cards; 
Seattle makes no modifications unless certain items on the 
L. C. cards do not agree with the edition of the book which 
is being cataloged, and with the exception, again, that en¬ 
tries are traced on the back of the official author card, from 
which all other cards are typed. Many of the colleges make 
similar reports. The University of Chicago and Oberlin 
College, for instance, report that changes are seldom made; 
Northwestern, that no modifications are made except such as 
are necessary to make the card correspond with the book; 
Washington University, that no modifications are made, as a 
rule,, except that not all the indicated subject headings are 
always used. 

As is suggested by the citations above, the matter in which 
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modifications are most frequent and most uniform is the 
tracing of entries. Most of the large public libraries, and 
many of the college and university libraries, trace on the 
back of the main card. In Berkeley, headings that are not 
adopted are cancelled on the face of the L. C. card, and ad¬ 
ditions are traced on the back of the author card. Bridge¬ 
port, Buflfalo, Kansas City, and others, report the same prac¬ 
tice. Brookline traces on the back of the author card, and 
if there are too many to go on one card, as in case of analyt¬ 
ics, entries are recorded on a tracing sheet in the catalog 
room. Kansas City traces long analytical sets in a special 
card file, and Utica uses a continuation book for entries for 
which there is not room on the back of the catalog card. 
Cleveland traces on the back of the main entry card, and in¬ 
dicates the use of unchanged L. C. tracings by writing 
“L. C.’ Detroit traces on the card in the official catalog only, 
by checking the L. C. tracings if they are accepted without 
change, altering when necessary to conform with their own 
usage, and adding any additional tracings at the bottom, on 
the face of the card if there is room, and otherwise on the 
back. Indianapolis checks with pencil, on the face of the 
L. C. card, all entries which are adopted; additional tracing 
is put on the back of the card, except series entries, which 
are traced on the face. In New York, Reference Depart¬ 
ment, all subjects and added entries are traced on the main 
entry in the public catalog, and special divisions are indi¬ 
cated in which there are cards; on the main entry card in 
each special division all other cards located in that division 
are traced. 

Bryn Mawr College checks on the face of the L. C. card 
the indicated entries which they use; if variation is exces¬ 
sive, tracing is put on the back of the card; additional sub¬ 
ject entries are traced on the back; added entries or author 
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analytics not indicated on the face of the card are traced by 
underlining the first letter of the entry word, if the entry 
appears on the card, and otherwise are traced on the back. 
At the University of North Carolina, if the L. C. entries are 
adopted they are traced by underscoring the first letter of 
each entry on the lower part of the author card; title cards 
are traced by underscoring the initial letter of the first word 
of the title; changes in L. C. headings are often made with 
pen, but if too long or awkward; the form of heading to be 
used is typed on the face of the card ; additional tracing is 
typed on the face of the card, and on the back if there is not 
room for all on the face; series are traced by underscoring 
the initial letter of the first word of the entry as it is to be 
written; analytics are traced briefly if contents are given, 
and otherwise are traced fully, on the face or on the back 
of the card. 

The following are the principal changes reported in re¬ 
gard to author headings. 

Atlanta: No modification is made in fullness, though 
dates are used only to distinguish authors with the same 
name. A pseudonym is sometimes substituted for the real 
name. 

Bridgeport: We do not enter under the authors real 
name when the pseudonym is better known. In classics 
we use the best known form. 

Cleveland: For Greek and Latin authors we often use the 
well known form: for example, Homer, not Homerus. 
For anonymous classics we omit the language subdivision 
English, and in cases where we have a limited number of 
versions we omit the language subdivisions entirely. We 
also tend to adopt one form, regardless of variations: for 
example, Reynard the fox, instead of Reinike Fuchs. For 
Oriental authors we go further than L. C. practice in using 
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the much better known epithet. We make a few conces¬ 
sions to popular usage, as in Tagore ; Columbus, Christopher ; 
etc. 

New York, Reference Department: In general, we ac¬ 
cept the author heading on the card, but we invert it for 
documents. If we have already adopted some other head¬ 
ing and think it preferable, we modify the L. C. heading to 
make it agree with our own. 

Many other public libraries, and several college and uni¬ 
versity libraries, report that author headings are sometimes 
changed to conform with established practice or with popu¬ 
lar usage, but that the L. C. headings are usually adopted. 

Most of the other modifications reported consist of the 
changes that may be necessary to make the cards correspond 
with the edition of the book; or with the use of A. L. A. or 
other subject headings instead of the L. C. headings; or 
with minor points in arrangement. The following reports 
are illustrative. 

Atlanta: No changes are made in title unless there is a 
slight difference between the cards and the book that may 
easily be changed. Imprint and collation are changed to 
conform. Cards with different contents or different notes 
are not accepted. Subject headings and added entries are 
used only for comparison. 

Berkeley: We avoid getting the L. C. cards where the 
title differs. Imprint and collation and series notes are al¬ 
tered if the edition being cataloged does not correspond with 
the card. Contents and notes are occasionally added. Sub¬ 
ject headings are .altered, if necessary, to conform with the 
A. L. A. headings, unless the L. C. headings are equally 
simple. Cards for added entries are seldom changed. 

Cleveland: No modifications are made in the title; none 
in imprint or collation and series notes except to fit a dif- 
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ferent edition; none in contents except to expand or to fit 
a slightly different edition. Notes are cancelled or added 
to fit the edition at hand. Subject headings are changed, if 
necessary, to conform with our usage, which does not in¬ 
variably follow the L. C. usage. 

Detroit: Title, imprint, collation and series notes, con¬ 
tents, and notes, are altered only when necessary to fit our 
edition of the book. L. C. subject headings are followed to 
quite an extent, though not entirely either in form or ex¬ 
tent of subdivisions. We do not make added entries as ex¬ 
tensively as the L. C. cards. 

Kansas City: Title, imprint, collation, and notes are 
changed, if necessary, to fit the book. If the copyright date 
differs two years or more from the imprint, it is given after 
the imprint. A. L. A. subject headings are used. 

New York, Reference Department: We use fewer title 
cards than the Library of Congress. In general, no modi¬ 
fication is made in the imprint, although our own printed 
cards follow a slightly different rule. Usually no changes 
are made in collation and series notes, or in contents. Oc- 
casioifally a note not given on the L. C. card is added. Sub¬ 
ject headings are changed when necessary to conform with 
our authorized list of subject headings. Added entries are 
changed only when they do not agree with an established 
entry already made. 

St. Louis : L. C. cards are not used unless the title is 
identical. Imprint, notes, and contents are changed, if 
necessary, to agree with the book. 

University of Indiana: Imprint, notes, etc., are changed, 
if necessary, to conform with the book in hand. We do not 
always follow the L. C. subject headings, though we con¬ 
sider them the authority for added entries. 

University of Iowa: Imprint is changed if the book is 
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very different from the card. Contents are sometimes 
added. Changes are made in subject headings to conform 
witli our previous usage, and we do not always adopt the 
L. C. added entries. 

Princeton University: Changes in title, imprint, notes, 
etc., are not made except when the L. C. card is for another 
edition. Minor differences in collation are ignored. Added 
entries are not changed. We do not use all the L. C. sub¬ 
ject headings, but try to limit the number to two. 

Several of the large libraries, and many of the smaller, 
report that when L. C. cards are not used their own cata¬ 
loging is not so full as the cataloging on the L. C. cards. 
The following reports illustrate some of the principal 
points of difference. 

Berkeley: Only the main paging is given. Size is not 
given unless it is unusual. Place of publication is not given 
for well known publishers, and only the first name of the 
firm is given. 

Brookline: Our cataloging is not quite so elaborate. We 
do not repeat the author’s name after the title, and we omit 
prefacing, paging, and size. Otherwise it is about the same, 
although the arrangement and the spacing are slightly dif¬ 
ferent. 

Cleveland: We do not include the author’s name in the 
title unless it is a pseudonym or radically different from the 
heading. Collation is somewhat simplified for the circula¬ 
ting collection; main groups of pagination are given, but not 
the elaborate L. C. count. The latter is used for old and 
rare books. In order and arrangement, imprint follows the 
collation. We have no distinctions of type. In general, 
if we multigraph cards we use a unit card; if we type the 
cards we often simplify or shorten added entries. 

Dayton: The author’s name is not repeated. The name 
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of a joint author is written beneath the author's name in¬ 
stead of in the body of the entry. The edition is set off by 
three spaces on each side. Only one publisher is given. 
Both the title page date and the copyright date are given 
when there is a variation of more than two years. Series 
notes are given after the imprint. Collation is omitted. 

Detroit: Frequently we do not give so full a title. The 
author’s name, if well known, is omitted from the title. We 
give only the main groups of paging and not the preface pag¬ 
ing. Size is omitted. Collation and notes are not so full. 

Kansas City: Author’s dates are given only when they 
are needed to distinguish between two of the same name. 

The author's name is usually not repeated in the title. The 
edition is not given if it is the first. Impression is not men¬ 
tioned. Imprint is simplified, giving only the first place 
and the first publisher. Well known publishers' names are 
given in brief form. Collation is somewhat simplified. Pag¬ 
ing is omitted unless under 50 or over 500. 

New Haven: Paging is not given with so much detail. 
Imprint follows the collation, instead of the title. The au¬ 
thor’s name is not repeated in the title unless it is radically 
different on the title page from the form used in the head¬ 
ing. as in pseudonyms. 

New York, Reference Department: The only difference 
is in form. The L. C. cards give collation, size, and series 
notes in smaller print. We give this information after the 
imprint, and in the same type. 

Omaha: Our cataloging is much simpler. We pay no 
attention to collation, and imprint is modified. Size and 
illustrations are omitted for fiction. Few notes are given. 

St. Louis: Imprint is not so full. The author’s name is 
entered under the best known form and is not repeated in 
the title. 
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except Hebrew and Armenian, for which a “Ditto” dupli¬ 
cator is used. The multigraph is used for all departments 
but not for branches. 

John Crerar Library: We print more than the regular 
number in accordance with indications of classification and 
subject headings. We give to, or exchange with, six libra¬ 
ries, and sell to ten. 

Newberry Library: All cards which can not be secured 
from the Library of Congress are multigraphed for the pub¬ 
lic and official catalogs. Multigraphed cards are sold to six 
libraries. 

Cleveland Public Library: We multigraph a unit catalog 
card when six or more copies are called for. When dupli¬ 
cating more largely, subject and other added headings are 
also run on; otherwise they are added by the typewriter. 
Library of Congress cards are run through the multigraph 
for call numbers, headings, etc. A form slip is attached to 
the copy to show the multigraph operators what headings to 
use and how many cards to make. A set of cards is sent 
to the Cleveland Art Museum Library for all art material, 
including some archaeological material. A card is sent to 
the Library of Congress for titles in the White Collection 
of Folk Lore and Orientalia which do not appear in the Li¬ 
brary of Congress depository; a card is sent also to the Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan Library for the more unusual material 
in the White Collection. 

Dayton Public Library: We multigraph all material for 
which extensive duplication is necessary: call numbers, book 
slips, subject headings, annotations, cross reference cards, 
and branch release sheets. 

Detroit Public Library: When L. C. cards are not ob¬ 
tainable we multigraph cards if nine or more are needed. 
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Cards for fiction are largely multigraphed, as no L. C. cards 
are bought for fiction. 

Indianapolis Public Library: We multigraph branch sets 
for juvenile titles, both fiction and non-fiction, and branch 
sets for adult fiction and many non-fiction titles. In juve¬ 
nile work one set is typed for the children’s room catalog. 

In adult work a sample set is made, to be used for one of 
the branches, and the other sets (from sixteen to eighteen) 
are multigraphed from this sample. This releases cards 
for the central library at once. If cards for a set are very 
numerous, cards are duplicated from the central set. Multi¬ 
graphing saves the time of a typist who would otherwise 
type sixteen sets just alike, while the multigraph operator 
sets up cards only once, and prints all other copies. It 
saves the esprit de corps of the catalogers, for it is a ma¬ 
chine-like task to duplicate the same card from sixteen to 
eighteen times. It saves the time of the reviser, for only 
one set needs to be revised. It releases books to branches 
mu$i more quickly than otherwise, and cards are neat, legi¬ 
ble, and uniform. We do not multigraph fewer than four 
sets for juvenile or adult non-fiction, or fewer than six sets 
for adult fiction. 

Los Angeles Public Library: We multigraph cards if the 
book is to be entered in more than three or four department 
tal or branch catalogs. The senior cataloger types the offi¬ 
cial author card, which, after revision, is given to the mul¬ 
tigraph operator, who sets up all the cards from this one, 
following the tracing indicated. At the same time she makes 
shelf list cards, pockets, and book cards. 

Minneapolis Public Library: We multigraph cards for 
branches and school stations. A second multigraph would 
be able to handle the 44 per cent, of our titles for which we 
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Washington: The author entry conforms with the L. C. 
entry except that dates are not given unless needed for iden¬ 
tification. Imprint is the same except for the place of pub¬ 
lication. Descriptive matter in the title is omitted, and the 
collation and bibliographical notes are shortened. 

Bryn Mawr College: Dates are omitted in the author 
heading. The author’s name is not repeated in the title, and 
the omission is not indicated on the card. The edition is 
given in English, and adjectives, with exception of “new,” 
the number of the edition, and “enlarged,” are omitted. 

The first place of publication only is given, and the most fre¬ 
quently used places are abbreviated. Publisher is omitted. 

Main paging only is given unless the secondary paging forms 
one-fourth of the book. Illustrations are less fully given. 
Collation follows the title, and is followed by the imprint 
and the series note. Changes are made also in some other 
details. 

University of Minnesota: Our cataloging follows the 
L. C. practice except for some omissions. In the imprint, 
the publisher is omitted, small groups of unpaged matter are 
disregarded in the collation, and the size is given to the near¬ 
est centimeter and not the half centimeter. 

University of North Carolina: We omit dates for author 
and editor cards, but use them with names as subject head¬ 
ings. We do not repeat the author’s name after the title. 

We omit the three dots at the beginning and at the end of 
the title. The title is often less full, and the collation is less 
detailed, main paging only being given. For joint authors 
we use the names of both authors in the author position, con¬ 
nected by “and.” Indention varies for entries under title 
and for periodicals. Periodical cards omit most of the 
bibliographical notes of the L. C. cards, using a “Library 
has” statement. 
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Northwestern University: We conform almost exactly 
with the L. C. practice, exceptions being that we note only 
one place and publisher in the imprint, and give the author’s 
name in subject fullness on secondary cards. 

Yale: We do not repeat the author in the title, and some 
titles are shortened. Imprint is given in a separate para¬ 
graph. Publisher is omitted, with the exception of some 
groups and classes, and for most groups pagination is not 
given. 

Other reports, which illustrate a general tendency to cata¬ 
log as closely as possible, in most respects, in conformity 
with the practice on the L. C. cards, are as follows: 

“We have adhered to the old order of imprint and colla¬ 
tion, but otherwise there is little difference” (Brooklyn). 
“Less bibliographical information is given” (Grand Rapids). 
“Imprint and collation are shortened” (Louisville). “Short¬ 
ened only as to imprint and collation” (St. Paul). “We 
omit detail paging, collation items, and unnecessary notes” 
(Seattle). “Author’s name is not repeated in title; place 
and publisher are given in brief form; collation is not so 
full and notes are not so extensive as on the L. C. cards” 
(Colgate University). “We follow the L. C. practice ex¬ 
cept in cases where it does not conform with our established 
precedents, but we do not repeat the author in the title, and 
our cards are simpler in many unessential points” (Univer¬ 
sity of Iowa). 

Cataloging of special material.—For a report on various 
systems of cataloging pamphlets see volume two, pages 134- 
38; for cataloging of pictures see volume two, pages 72-73. 
Other reports on the cataloging of special material are as 
follows: 

Cleveland Public Library: Manuscripts, maps, foreign 
dissertations, and reprints, are cataloged with the same full- 
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ness as the general book collection. Clippings are not listed. 
Pictures, lantern slides, and broadsides are indexed. Pam¬ 
phlets are treated with varying fullness, depending on their 
permanence and value, according to the directions of the head 
of the reference division. Pamphlets that are prepared for 
the shelves are cataloged the same as books. Pamphlets that 
are kept in the classified vertical files have author and title 
entries in the general catalog when likely to be called for by 
name. A blanket subject reference to the class number in 
the vertical file is usually the only subject treatment given. 
A special file is kept of the historical, political, and related 
pamphlets published in Europe previous to the nineteenth 
century. These are arranged chronologically under coun¬ 
tries, and are cataloged only by a single entry in a special 
index, also arranged chronologically for purposes of check¬ 
ing and inventory. Only general subject references to the 
file are made in the general catalog and the catalog of the 
history division. 

John Crerar Library: Pamphlets are cataloged by author 
cards in the official catalog and collective cards in public 
catalogs. Clippings are not cataloged at all. Most maps 
have collective cards only. Dissertations are given author 
cards in the official catalog and entries for institution in the 
public catalog. 

Los Angeles: If pamphlets, etc., are treated as separates 
they are cataloged as fully as books, but if a number of small 
pamphlets are bound together in collections the cataloging 
is simplified. In this case we try to group together only 
pamphlets which can be entered under the same subject 
heading, in which case only one subject entry is made. This 
entry is the main entry for the collection, and contents are 
given. Author analytics are made if the authors are im¬ 
portant ; otherwise they are omitted. 
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St. Paul: Clippings and uncataloged pamphlets are ar¬ 
ranged by A. L. A. subject headings and are self-index¬ 
ing. This is done in the reference division. A shelf list of 
pictures, under the names of the artists, is kept by the fine 
arts section. The collection of pictures in the childrens 
room has a subject index on cards. 

Seattle: Reference pamphlets have subject cards only. 
Circulating pamphlets are fully cataloged. Maps and di¬ 
rectories have only subject cards; Pictures are cataloged 
under artists, titles, and broad subjects. 

University of Chicago: Pamphlets of minor value are 
grouped together on a subject card. Other's have, in addi¬ 
tion to this, an author card, and still others have an author 
card and a separate subject card. 

University of Michigan: Pamphlets which are ordered are 
treated as fully as books. Other pamphlets are classed un¬ 
der the subject and placed in pamphlet boxes. Author en¬ 
tries are filed in the official and the public catalog. Subject 
references are made on a multigraphed form card for the 
public catalog, referring under the subject heading to the 
call number of the pamphlet box. 

Northwestern: Foreign dissertations, some reprints, and 
some maps, are cataloged. Pamphlets have merely a sub¬ 
ject card in the catalog, referring to a general class number. 

Printing and multigraphing cards.—The following arc 
the principal reports received concerning the printing or mul¬ 
tigraphing of catalog cards, or duplicating by some other 
method. 

Boston Public Library: All our cards are printed in the 
library’s own printing office. One copy of each card is sent 
to the Library of Congress, and their proofs are received in 
exchange. 

Chicago Public Library: We multigraph for all languages 
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do not. have L. C. cards. Clerical assistants take lists of 
titles for which cards are ordered to the catalog, and copy 
the main entry with tracings. The head of the catalog de¬ 
partment checks the copy and the heading. The multigrapher 
sets up the cards (from six to nine sets), and submits 
proof, which is read by a catalog assistant. 

New York, Circulation Department: Copy is sent to the 
printer with instructions as to the number of cards needed 
for each title. Subject headings, etc., are added in the cata¬ 
log office with a hand press. 

New York, Reference Department: Cards are printed by 
the printing office located in the library. A few temporary 
cards are duplicated by Beck’s “Champion” duplicator. Two 
additional cards are printed for each entry and are sent to 
the L. C. in exchange for the two cards sent for the deposi- 
tory catalog. 

St. Louis Public Library: The original copy is prepared 
by a cataloger, who indicates the number of duplicates to 
be made, and where they are to be fded. The cards are then 
multigraphed. We exchange all cards multigraphed with 
one library. 

San Francisco Public Library: Cards are duplicated on 
the Ditto machine. Hi is requires a master card, typed 
on a machine equipped with a “Ditto” ribbon. This master 
card makes an impression on a gelatine ribbon on the “Ditto” 
machine. From this impression as many as forty copies may¬ 
be made when the ribbon is in good condition. This ma¬ 
chine is used for duplicating book cards, as well as catalog 
cards, and for numbering cards where a number of pam¬ 
phlets are bound in one volume. 

University of Chicago: We print our own cards, or mul- 
tigraph those which are of less value, or which require too 
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few copies to pay for printing. We exchange cards with 
five libraries. 

University of Michigan: The original card is made by a 
cataloger, and as many cards as required are multigraphed. 
We exchange with five libraries. 

Administration. —Because of the innumerable differ¬ 
ences in the administrative departmental organization of the 
larger libraries, it is impossible to make any concise classi¬ 
fication of practice in regard to the departments or divisions 
in which the various processes connected with the cataloging 
and preparation of new books are handled. In the small 
libraries, and in most libraries of medium size, where depart¬ 
mental distinctions are not closely made, these processes are 
ordinarily cared for in the catalog department, perhaps with 
assistance from the loan desk or from other departments 
in the mechanical processes of collating, cutting leaves, etc. 
Among' the larger libraries, where departments and divisions 
are more numerous, no two organizations are quite the same. 
In some, all processes connected with the preparation of new 
books are handled in one or two departments. For example, 
in Louisville, the order department has charge of accession¬ 
ing, of mechanical preparation, of checking and handling 
serials and periodicals, and of writing book cards for new 
books and rebound books; all work connected directly with 
the classification,cataloging,and shelf listing of books,is done 
in the catalog department. Such simplicity, however, is re¬ 
ported by very few of the large libraries. The different pro¬ 
cesses are usually divided among at least three or four dif¬ 
ferent departments and divisions, including most frequent¬ 
ly the order or accession department, the shelf department, 
and the catalog department, with such processes as handling 
periodicals, preparation of pamphlets, preparation for bind¬ 
ing, etc., cared for by reference departments, periodical de- 
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partments, binding departments, pages, and janitors. 
Branches sometimes are responsible for the more mechanical 
preparation of books assigned to them. 

The reports do not indicate to what extent the various de¬ 
partments and divisions of the large libraries have been es¬ 
tablished after systematic study, and how many have just 
grown. In regard to the routing of work among the dif¬ 
ferent departments there is likewise nothing in the reports 
to indicate how much of it is based on careful study and 
planning, and how much of it is accidental or the outgrowth 
of local conditions. The reports on the methods of routing 
material through the various processes of preparation are 
more illuminating than the detailed reports of departmental 
and divisional organization. Many of these reports, how¬ 
ever, are very brief, merely stating, at most, the order in 
which the various processes are performed. One library, 
apparently considering the cataloging and other processes as 
physical rather than intellectual, describes “the general 
scheme of routing and handling material through the catalog 
department” by the single word “trucks.” The reports 
which describe the methods in considerable detail are as 
follows: 

Cleveland Public Library: Material passing through the 
catalog department may be divided roughly into the follow¬ 
ing groups, which are routed and handled somewhat dif¬ 
ferently : 

(a) New titles, circulating and reference, for the general 
collection. 

(b) Serials and continuations. 

(c) Duplicates for the central library, branch copies and 
juveniles. 

(d) Foreign language collections. 

All material is received from the order department with 
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pages cut, stamped with the library’s name, and accessioned. 
All material is delivered to one clerk, who distributes it to 
‘the assistants who are to handle it. The clerk has charge 
of such mechanical preparation as is done in the catalog de¬ 
partment (pasting pockets and book plates in main library 
books), the bindery records, etc. Mending, pamphlet binder 
work, marking books, and similar mechanical preparation, 
are done by girls in the binding department. 

(a) New titles. Older imprints not in immediate demand 
are placed on shelves, from which the catalogers help them¬ 
selves. These titles are put through gradually, but other¬ 
wise follow the routine outlined below. 

Current and recent imprints, which have been shown and 
reviewed at the bi-weekly round table and may have been 
recommended for branch duplication, are distributed directly 
to the catalogers and are put through the department on a 
regular time schedule. Part are delivered to the main li¬ 
brary at the end of two weeks, and the remainder at the end 
of the third week. Fiction and “urgent” books are delivered 
within forty-eight hours, and “hurry” books at the end of 
the first week. This definite schedule makes for a syste¬ 
matic handling that can be reckoned with in the catalog de¬ 
partment and can be counted on by the public departments. 

On receiving a new title the cataloger prepares a cataloging 
process slip, which shows the plan of treatment and gives the 
form for the shelf list entry. She removes the L. C. deposi¬ 
tory card from the file (if there is one), and attaches this 
to the process slip, which she hands, with the book, to the 
head classifier. In the case of the fine arts, science, and 
technology, the catalogers also classify and assign subject 
headings before passing the books to the head classifier for 
revision. 

The head classifier adds class number and subject head- 
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ings to the process slip, or revises those assigned, and passes 
the books to the head cataloger for a general final revision. 

The books are returned to the cataloger, book numbers 
are assigned, and the books are then sent to the binding de¬ 
partment for gilding or other marking. If unbound, gild¬ 
ing is indicated, and bindery charge is made. 

An order for L. C. cards, or for multigraph copy, is made 
out. This includes the number of cards needed for branch 
cataloging, a list of branch duplication orders having been 
received in the meantime. 

The books, on return from the binding department, are 
shelf listed by clerks,and the shelf listing is revised; the books 
remain at hand for any reference the cataloger or her typist 
assistant may need to make in completing the cataloging. At 
the end of the week a classified checklist is made, the statis¬ 
tical count is taken, and the books are forwarded to the 
shelf division for distribution to the main library divisions. 
A weekly list of additions is multigraphed and issued to all 
departments, divisions, and branches. 

The L. C. or multigraphed cards are usually received in 
time to be finished for the reviser before the books are sent 
forward. If the cards are delayed beyond one week after 
the delivery of the book, temporary author and title cards 
are made for the public catalog. 

The filing in the public and division catalogs is done dur¬ 
ing the week following the delivery of the books. 

(b) Serials and continuations.—Biennials, annuals, and 
infrequent continuations, pass through the catalog depart¬ 
ment and are added to the shelf lists and to the main entry 
in the public catalog only. If unbound, they are sent to the 
bindery or are otherwise cared for by the shelf division after 
leaving the catalog department. 

The cataloging of a serial is done from the first number 
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received. Otherwise the catalog department does not handle 
serials until the bound volumes come through to be shelf 
listed. Monograph analyzing is done from the cards as the 
L. C. serial analytical cards are received. 

The continuations and bound serials are forwarded to the 
shelf division once a week. 

(c) Duplicates, branch copies, and juveniles.—All dupli¬ 
cation orders are shown to the catalog department before 
being placed with the dealers, and are checked at the adult 
and juvenile process slip work-files, so that catalog cards 
and other multigraphing may be noted and prepared ahead of 
the receipt of the books. 

When the books come, the assistants in charge of branch 
and juvenile cataloging place the cards in, or with, the 
books, and turn them over to the clerks to add to the union 
shelf list. After the shelf listing is revised, the books are 
sorted into branch bins until the weekly delivery day, when 
they are taken out by the clerks, a classified checklist is made 
for each place, the statistical count is taken, and the books 
are packed and shipped. 

Fiction, except when the title is first new, goes directly to 
the shelf listers, who turn back to the branch cataloger any 
book that proves to be a new title for the branch to which 
it is assigned. 

The branch and juvenile work-files consist of the original 
cataloger’s process slip, which is kept for this purpose after 
the main library copy has gone forward. On the face of 
this process card are printed the branch designations, so that 
it is possible to check both the orders and the forwarding of 
books and cards. 

The gilding or marking of duplicates is done in the bind¬ 
ing department before the books reach the catalog depart¬ 
ment. This is made possible because the call number is 
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added to the order department edition file as soon as the 
title is cataloged. All order cards are verified at the edition 
file for trade information, and the call number is then copied. 
Consequently, when the book is received and is combined with 
its order card, the accessioner has the call number at hand 
and slips the book for the gilder. This has proved to be an 
economical method. 

(d) Foreign language collections.—The foreign languages 
are divided among the catalogers, who are responsible for 
the classifying, assignment of subject headings, and catalog¬ 
ing, of their special collections. Since editions are very un¬ 
certain, all copies, whether new titles or duplicates, go di¬ 
rectly to the catalogers, who do all the work on them ex¬ 
cept shelf listing. This includes preparation for binding and 
the making of the bindery charges. Since foreign purchas¬ 
ing and shipments are irregular, no time schedule can be 
followed in handling this material. 

Indianapolis : The order department brings in books sorted 
as follows: 

New titles: fiction; non-fiction. 

“Adds” for central and branches: fiction 

“Adds” for central: non-fiction 

“Adds” for branches: non-fiction 

New titles. 1. L. C. cards are looked for in the L. C. 
file of cards by a page, and are put in the books. If cards 
have not yet come, books are put on shelves labeled “Waiting 
for L. C. cards.” If a book is requested by any department 
head as “rush” it is put through on temporary cards. 

2. The books are classified, and subject headings are as¬ 
signed, by one of the classifiers. New fiction goes to one 
t>erson. New non-fiction goes usually to the first assistant, 
except new music books, which go to the person in charge 
of music cataloging. The books are put on trucks of the 
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different catalogers according to their ability to do more 
difficult, or less difficult, cataloging. 

3. Cataloging. This means the making of at least one 
full set of cards, using L. C. cards if available, or typing 
if there are no L. C. cards. If sets are to be multigraphed 
a sample set is typed, and a slip indicating the number of 
sets is attached to the cards. 

4. Revising. Fiction is revised by the one who assigns 
subject headings to fiction. New non-fiction is revised by 
the head of the department, who revises classification, sub¬ 
ject headings, and cards at the same time, and sets aside 
official cards for books to be listed in the weekly list of new 
titles. Revisers put sets for multigraphing back of guide. 

5. Mechanical preparation. Books are taken to the me¬ 
chanical preparation room, having been sorted as they were 
revised. 

6. Finished books checked out. Books are returned from 
the mechanical preparation division to a large table in the 
catalog room, always sorted into adult and juvenile, cen¬ 
tral and branches. Twice each week books are checked out 
from ffiis table and sent to central shelves or to branches, 
with cards. 

Dewey “adds” for central and branches. These books are 
put by the order department page on top of filing cases, 
where official author cards, shelf list cards, and L. C. cards, 
as the case requires, are easily found and put in the books 
by the catalog department page. The work is revised and 
books are sorted by one person, usually a second assistant. 
If added editions, they are given to a certain staff member. 
If for reference, and we have already circulating copies, or 
vice versa, they are set aside for all cards to be drawn from 
the public catalog. A page draws such cards each day at 
a stated time for all members of the department. If new 
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for branches, and only two or three sets are needed, they 
are assigned to a certain staff member to prepare sets. If 
more sets are needed, a set is typed and cards are attached, 
indicating the multigraph work to be done. 

New York, Circulation Department: The new titles are 
separated from those which have already been entered in 
the shelf list. The latter are arranged on shelves by au¬ 
thor letter, and are compared with the union catalog by as¬ 
sistants. If a book is already in the branch, the number is 
pencilled on the fly leaf of the book and it is marked “dup.” 

If the book is already in the library system, but new to 
a branch, the number is pencilled on the fly leaf of the book, 
a slip is written from which entry of the branch initial in 
catalog and shelf list can later be made. If printed cards for 
the book are on file (extra copies having previously been 
ordered with this in mind) they are sent to the branch. 
Otherwise, a catalog slip for the card is sent to the printery, 
in the building, with the next installment of slips. 

If the book is new to the library system, it is brought 
from the book order office, accompanied by the order slip. 
This slip is placed on file. The book is compared with the 
union catalog for author’s name. If the full name is in 
the catalog, the book and the slip are given a distinguishing 
mark. The catalog slip is made in duplicate, revised, and 
given, with the book, to the head cataloger for classification 
and subject headings. It is then given to an assistant, who 
enters the book in the shelf list. (A duplicate of the cata¬ 
log slip is placed in the shelf list until the coming of the 
printed card.) The book is then sent to the branch. 

Title cards are made for the books requiring them. A 
duplicate of the catalog slip is filed with the order slip, 
awaiting the coming of the printed card. An assistant 
searches in catalogs and reference books throughout the 
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building for authors’ names which are new to the catalog. 
When this information is obtained the slips are ready to 
send to the printer. Orders for printed cards are sent to 
the printer once or twice a week. When the cards come 
from the printer, subject headings, etc., are added by a hand 
press, and the cards are sent to the branches. 

Music, and books in foreign languages, are cataloged and 
classified by special assistants, and the work is revised by 
the head cataloger. 

Omaha: After the order department has checked the 
books, they are brought to the catalog department. As our 
official catalog was begun late in 1916, all books issued be¬ 
fore 1917 and not listed in this catalog must be looked up 
also in the main catalog. All books new to the system are 
put on a special shelf, to be classified. Duplicates are shelf 
listed. Books new to any branch or to the children’s depart¬ 
ment are placed on the shelf reserved for that department. 
Library of Congress cards are ordered shortly after a book 
order is placed. The head cataloger looks for printed cards 
before<■ a book is classified. The head cataloger classifies 
a book, and assigns subject headings. The most difficult 
cataloging is given to the first assistant. 

The children’s librarian assigns subject headings for the 
children’s department catalog and for the branches. Hie 
first assistant has charge of the cataloging of all books for 
the children’s department. 

The first assistant usually revises the cataloging of two 
other catalogers, and the filing done in the official catalog 
and branches. The head cataloger revises the work of the 
first assistant and of two other catalogers, and also the 
filing in the main catalog. The head cataloger and the first 
assistant divide the revising of the typist’s work (the writ- 
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ing of cards and pockets, pasting in of dating slips, labels, 
and j>erforating). 

Twice a week books are sent to the library bindery to be 
numbered. The revising of the numbering is done by the 
head cataloger. Books new to the circulation department are 
exhibited each Monday. 

The shelf lister devotes, the last week of each month to 
withdrawal records. The branches first withdraw books 
on their shelf lists, and take out of their catalogs cards for 
any books they do not wish to replace, notifying the cata¬ 
log department of cards withdrawn, so that it may enter a 
note to that effect on the union shelf list. 

One cataloger’s particular work is that of reclassifying 
books from the Perkins system to the Dewey classification, 
with the assistance of a typist. 

The head cataloger prepares library bulletins and edits 
all library printed lists. 

University of North Carolina: Books come to the catalog 
department after being accessioned and pasted in the order 
department. The order librarian orders L. C. cards when 
accessioning books. 

The first assistant arranges the books in the catalog de¬ 
partment, and attends to routing them through. Books 
waiting for L. C. cards are arranged alphabetically on 
shelves; books that need cutting are separated, to be cut 
while waiting for L. C. cards; and pamphlets are sent to 
the mending room to be put in pamphlet binders. 

When the cards come, the first assistant places cards or 
“N. P.” slips in books, reserving books with orders marked 
O, C, or R. The bulk of the new books go to the head cata¬ 
loger’s truck to be classified, the first assistant takes charge 
of added copies and added editions, and the second assist¬ 
ant catalogs the fiction. The first assistant takes some of 
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the new books, especially those with no L. C. cards, and 
some are dealt out to the second assistant. They prepare 
the books for typing, classifying, assigning subject head* 
ings and book numbers, and writing form for the first cards 
if there are no L. C. cards. All this is revised by the head 
cataloger before typing is done. Books that the head cata- 
loger classifies, and prepares for typing, go on to the second 
assistant for typing. 

The first assistant revises typing of the second assistant, 
and the head cataloger revises that of the first assistant. 
Books are then stacked on a work table for a student as¬ 
sistant to mark at night. The first assistant revises marking 
before the books are ready for the shelves, and sorts depart¬ 
ment books. 

The first assistant sorts cards once a week, the second 
assistant files them; the head cataloger revises filing of cata¬ 
log cards, and the first assistant revises filing of shelf list 
cards. L. C. order cards are returned to the order librarian, 
who uses them in preparing the new book lists every week. 
The first assistant sees that duplicate cards are sent to de¬ 
partment libraries having catalogs, and that these cards are 
checked on the main shelf list as being made. 

Books travel in this process from one end of the catalog 
room to the other. 

Oberlin College: L. C. cards are ordered by the acces- 
sioner. When books have new titles they are brought to the 
cataloging room, where they are arranged numerically by ac¬ 
cession numbers on the shelves,where they await reports from 
the Library of Congress. When the cards are received, the 
books are classified and shelf listed by the head cataloger 
and the first assistant. Books with reports from the Library 
of Congress marked “Out,” “C,” or “R,” are usually held for 
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cards, but we do not hold books for any other reports. They 
are fully cataloged by the staff. 

After books are classified, those with L. C. cards usually 
go to the untrained assistants to have cards typed, etc. Cards 
and books are then revised by the head cataloger and are 
sent to be labeled and have numbers put on book pockets 
and book cards, "I he books are then ready for circulation. 

Books for which we do the cataloging, after being classi¬ 
fied and shelf listed and having subject headings assigned, 
go to trained catalogers. We use a unit card system. The 
cataloger makes the main card and also the shelf list card, 
which replaces temporary manila slips put in the shelf list by 
the classifiers. The cards and books are then revised by 
the head cataloger, and books go on for labels and’then on to 
the shelf. 1 he main cards go to the typist, who types up 
the set of cards indicated by the tracing. All these cards 
are finally revised. All cards go to an untrained assistant 
to be red-lined and put in a preliminary file. They are 
then brought to the head cataloger, who goes through them to 
get additions for the Union List of Serials. They are then 
ready for filing. 

The cataloging of serials and all additions is handled 
separately by trained assistants. New titles are turned over 
to the classifiers and in turn are given to the catalogers. 
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INVENTORY, INSURANCE, AND ACCOUNTING 
I. INVENTORY 

The reports show a great variation of practice in regard to 
the frequency with which inventory of the books is taken. 
In many libraries inventory is an annual affair, like spring 
housecleaning; in almost as many others it is a biennial bur¬ 
den ; in many, it comes less frequently, and in some very ir¬ 
regularly ; in a few it is a continuous process, with some part 
of the staff always engaged in taking inventory of some por¬ 
tion of the collection; in some, on the other hand, it is never 
taken, either because time does not permit or because it is not 
thought worth the time that it requires. 

In several libraries a “book census” is taken more frequent¬ 
ly than a complete inventory. Whereas an inventory either 
does or 'does not account for every individual book in the 
library, a census consists merely of a count of the books, in 
each class, that can be found on the shelves or can be ac¬ 
counted for in the circulation records or elsewhere. The 
census thus reveals the number of books that can be ac¬ 
counted for, and therefore, by subtraction from the statistics 
of the accession records, the number of books that are miss¬ 
ing, but does not show which books are missing. A full 
description of a book census which was taken in the St. Louis 
Public Library in 1917, in which nearly half a million vol¬ 
umes were counted in about four hours, is given in Library 
Journal, 42:369-71. 

A census is taken once a year in New Rochelle, N. \'., 
alternating with biennial inventories, and in Oakland, Calif., 
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where it is supplemented by complete inventories of certain 
classes only when such inventories are thought necessary. 
Chattanooga no longer takes inventory, but a census of the 
raie books and the reference collections is taken every two 
years. St. Louis formerly took a complete inventory every 
two years, but now takes a census every two years, with in¬ 
ventories at irregular intervals. Bryn Mawr College formerly 
had biennial inventories, but now finds it impossible to take 
a complete and thorough inventory oftener than every three 
or four years; books in the collections that are deposited in 
the halls of residence (see volume one, page 239), and books 
in the model library, are inventoried every year, and a census 
of all classes is taken every year. The State College of 
Washington, where no regular inventories are taken, tries to 
take a census twice each year. 

Among both public libraries and college or university li¬ 
braries, an inventory is an annual task in a much higher pro¬ 
portion of the small libraries than of the larger: in approxi¬ 
mately one-fourth, only, of the libraries reporting in Class A 
(more than 100,000 volumes) ; in approximately one-third 
of Class B (50,000-100,000 volumes) ; in nearly 60 per cent, 
of Class C (20,000-50,000 volumes); and in approximately 
70 per cent, of Class D (less than 20,000 volumes). These 
percentages are not computed with exactness, for the reports 
indicate that the practice of many libraries is somewhat 
variable, but they are sufficiently exact to indicate a general 
trend away from complete annual inventories as the increas¬ 
ing size of the collection increases the difficulties of the pro¬ 
cess. Even among the larger libraries, however, approxi¬ 
mately one-half report that inventory is taken, of at least the 
major part of their collections, not less often than every two 
years. 

Among the large public libraries where a complete inven- 
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tory is taken annually, are Boston, Grand Rapids, Jersey 
City, the branch libraries of the Circulation Department in 
New York, Rochester, San Francisco, Syracuse, and Wash¬ 
ington. In Washington, however, inventory of the chil¬ 
dren’s collection is no longer taken. At Pratt Institute Free 
Library the main collections are inventoried every year; in 
the general reference room, the art reference room, and the 
applied science reference room, the inventory is taken month¬ 
ly, or progressively. Among the’colleges, annual inventories 
are taken at Colgate (except in the class Religion, which is 
now inventoried only every two years), Cornell (done con¬ 
tinuously through the year), Haverford, the University of 
Maine, University of Minnesota (except that remote “de¬ 
posits” and some small special collections are not reached 
every year), Pennsylvania State College, Radcliffe, the Uni¬ 
versity of Washington, and Wesleyan. At Brown Uni¬ 
versity inventory was formerly taken every year, but is now 
taken for the general collections only every second or third 
year. At the University of Montana the annual inventory 
has recently been abandoned, except for the departmental 
libraries, and the general collections are now inventoried 
only every third year; at the University of California com¬ 
plete inventory is still taken each year, but spreading it over 
three years is now under consideration. 

Among the libraries where a complete inventory is taken 
every two years are the University of Oregon and the Ore¬ 
gon State Agricultural College, and the public libraries of 
Davenport, Knoxville, Long Beach, Sacramento, Salt Lake 
City, and Tacoma. In Seattle inventory is taken at the 
branches every two years, and at the central library about 
every five years. Several others complete an inventory 
every two years, taking certain classes one year and others 
the next. Thus Brooklyn takes inventory of fiction and 
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foreign books in the even years and non-fiction in the odd 
years. New Rochelle takes fiction one year and non-fiction 
the next. In Sioux City inventory is taken at the central li¬ 
brary one year, and at the branches the next. Cedar Rapids 
and Muskegon, Miami University, and the University of 
Texas, cover about half of their entire collections every year, 
and Oberlin College about one-third of its collection. Work¬ 
ing on the same principle, the University of Indiana covers 
certain classes each year, covering the whole library in three 
or four years. 

At the John Crerar Library inventory is now taken con¬ 
tinuously by two members of the staff, averaging about two 
hours a day; at this rate the inventory of the entire library 
will take about four years. In the Reference Department 
of the New York Public Library inventory is being taken 
continuously by a special inventory staff, under the super¬ 
vision of the chief of stacks, and is completed once every four 
or five years. 

As is brought out in some of the foregoing reports, in 
many libraries certain sections are inventoried more frequent¬ 
ly than others. In public libraries the classes which are 
most generally selected for the more frequent inventories are 
the reference collections, rare books, and other special col¬ 
lections, and sometimes the fiction and children’s books. 
Among the reports from public libraries, illustrating differ¬ 
ent schedules for different classes, are the following: 

Buffalo: One-fifth of the general collection at the main 
library is inventoried each year, and one-third of the chil¬ 
dren’s collection; the branches inventory their fiction one 
year and their non-fiction the next; the reference department 
at the main library takes inventory, from its own shelf list, 
every three months. 

Cleveland: Annual inventory is taken of the circulating 
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collections at the main library, and of the departmental and 
branch collections. Inventory of the main library s reference 
collections is completed once every three years, one-third be¬ 
ing taken every year. 

Des Moines: Books in the main library stack are inven¬ 
toried once every two years, and all other books every year. 

Duluth: Inventory of fiction is taken once a year, and of 
other books at irregular intervals.. 

Indianapolis: Annual inventory is taken only for the 
reference collection of the central library. The branch col¬ 
lections are inventoried every two years, and the circulating 
collections at the central library every four years. 

New Haven: Annual inventory is taken in the branches 
and for the open shelves at the main library. Other parts of 
the collection are inventoried every second year. 

Omaha: A few departments and collections are inventoried 
annually; others, very seldom. 

San Diego: The branches take annual inventories. At the 
main library, fiction is inventoried one year, circulating non¬ 
fiction the next, and the main reference collection once every 
five years. 

Toledo: Inventory is taken annually, with exception of 
the adult collections at the central library, which are not in¬ 
ventoried at stated times. 

Reports from some of the colleges with irregular sched¬ 
ules are as follows: 

Brown: A complete inventory is taken every second or 
third year, during the summer vacation. The reference 
collection and the Students’ Library (see volume two, page 
168,) are inventoried more frequently. 

University of California: Inventory of the general collec¬ 
tions is taken once a year, and of all reserved collections and 
the open-shelf collection in the reading room twice a year. 
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University of Chicago: While our preference is for an¬ 
nual inventory of all books, in actual practice only certain 
reference collections are checked by the shelf list. During 
the last few years no inventory has been taken of books in 
the stacks. 

The University of Colorado, Hamilton College, and the 
University of North Carolina report that certain much- 
used classes are inventoried more frequently than the main 
part of the collection. Several others, including the uni¬ 
versities of Montana and North Dakota, give special atten¬ 
tion to the departmental libraries. 

Infrequent inventories are reported by Atlanta (from two 
to four years apart), and by Detroit and Louisville (from 
three to five years apart). Berkeley reports that its first 
inventory in more than ten years was taken in 1925. Inven¬ 
tories at “irregular” times are reported by Dayton, Gary, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, and St. Paul, among the public libra¬ 
ries, and by the University of Missouri, Princeton, the State 
College of Washington, and Yale. Minneapolis takes an¬ 
nual inventories of the branch collections, but at the central 
library only on decision of the librarian. 

Some of the reports which state that inventory is taken 
very infrequently, or never, imply that this is because of un¬ 
happy circumstances over which they have no control, and 
express a desire to take it more frequently, or at least a feel¬ 
ing that they should do so. One public library, situated in 
New England, confesses that it is taken “as seldom as con¬ 
science will permit.” A few, on the other hand, have 
definitely and deliberately abandoned the inventory. Thus, 
the University of Pennsylvania reports: “We no longer take 
an inventory. Its cost, for us, is not justified by results. 

When a book is missing, this fact is reported to a member of 
the shelf and stack department, whose chief business is 
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searching. She usually finds the missing volume, either at 
once or soon. Sometimes she fails. Then, if the book is 
urgently needed, another copy is bought or borrowed. If 
the need is not urgent, the title goes on the 'missing list/ and 
remains there (being searched for now and then) for fifteen 
months. Then, if not found, it is considered lost, and the 
cards are removed from the catalog unless decision is made to 
replace the book. This procedure serves our purpose fairly 
well, and costs much less than inventory.” 

In Bridgeport Public Library annual inventory is taken at 
the branches, but there has been no inventory at the central 
library since 1918, when reclassification and recataloging 
were begun, which of course include, automatically, a gradual 
inventory. Some doubt is expressed as to the value of in¬ 
ventories in a large collection, on the ground that if a lost or 
misplaced book is not missed, this is an indication that it is 
not needed. 

Method of taking the inventory.—Nearly as great 
variation is shown in the method of taking inventory, and in 
regard" to the department under whose supervision it is con¬ 
ducted, as in regard to frequency. In most of the libraries 
reporting, the work is done under the supervision of either 
the catalog department or the circulation department, al¬ 
though all departments usually assist in the inventory of their 
own collections, or take charge of the actual checking of the 
books. In the public libraries the branches are ordinarily re¬ 
sponsible for the proper prosecution of their own inventoiies. 

Among the public libraries in which the catalog department 
supervises the inventory are Atlanta, Louisville, Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, Seattle, and Washington; among the college libra¬ 
ries are Hamilton, University of Missouri, Oberlin, Uni¬ 
versity of Pittsburgh, and Washington University. 

The circulation department supervises the inventory in 
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East Orange, Gary, Salt Lake City, and Somerville, among 
the public libraries, and in the University of California, Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota, Princeton, and the University of Wash¬ 
ington. At Cornell and at Yale the shelf department has 
supervision. At the University of Iowa the inventory of 
the main collection is taken under the supervision of the cir¬ 
culation department, and the supervisor of departmental li¬ 
braries has charge of the inventories of the departmental 
collections. 

The process of searching for books reported missing at 
inventory is continued in some libraries less than six months: 
in Brooklyn, for example, two months; in Los Angeles, about 
three months; in Washington, about four months. In several 
others it is continued, irregularly, in some for about two 
years, as in Utica, or three years, as in Buffalo. Many report 
that the search is continued indefinitely, but the most usual 
period is one year. 

In regard to the time when a book which is missing at in¬ 
ventory is considered definitely “lost,” and is cancelled on the 
records, the practice of a large majority is rather evenly di¬ 
vided between waiting for a second inventory, and treating 
it as lost as soon as search for it is discontinued after the in¬ 
ventory at which it is reported missing. Among those which 
wait for a second inventory are Atlanta, Boston, Indianapolis, 
Los Angeles, New Haven, and Washington, among the public 
libraries, and Amherst, Bryn Mawr, University of California, 
and University of Washington, among the colleges. The 
records are cancelled after the first inventory in Brooklyn, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, and Seattle, among 
the public libraries, and at Oberlin College and Yale. 

The process of taking inventory differs very greatly at 
many points. The following description of the procedure at 
East Orange illustrates the general method which is followed 
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in most libraries, in fundamentals, allowing for the varia¬ 
tions in detail, some of which are noticed below. 

“Two of the staff, working together, read the shelf list at 
the shelves, for not more than one hour and a half at a time, 
one reading from the shelf list and the other from the shelves. 
Cards for all books that are nor on the shelves are turned up; 
if there is more than one copy or volume, and one or more 
are missing, the missing copy or volume numbers are writ¬ 
ten on the back of the card. Each book that is handled is 
revised to be sure that it contains the proper book card. 
Books on the 'new book’ table, special display cases, and 
restricted shelves, are examined at once for books not found 
in their places on the regular shelves. For each class that is 
read the book cards in the circulation tray are also examined 
for a record of books not found on the shelves. 

"Titles, including copy and volume numbers, still not 
found, are listed on 8 ^ 2 " x 11 " sheets, giving for each item 
the call number, author’s surname, title, accession number, 
copy number, and volume number. When this list has been 
revised all shelf list cards are turned back into position, after 
marks made on the back have been erased, and the shelf list 
drawers are replaced. The books listed are then searched 
for in the catalog room, among books awaiting binding or 
mending or discarding, in the reserve collection, on the shelves 
in the order room, and all other places where they might be 
found. Each title found is crossed out on the list. The 
list is collated in like manner with the file of book cards repre¬ 
senting books at the binder’s or awaiting discarding. 

"Search for the books that are still not found is made again 
within one week. A new copy is then made of all remain¬ 
ing entries, and search for these is continued as time permits. 

"In the process of taking inventory, a record is made of 
every discrepancy, of everything which seems wrong with re- 
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gard to discarded entries or previous inventory items, and of 
everything which is not perfectly clear and according to rule. 
These records are given to the catalog department, that the 
discrepancies may be investigated. The lists of missing books 
are collated with previous inventory lists, and if any books 
missing at a previous inventory have been found, note of 
that fact is made on the lists of that inventory. This colla¬ 
tion is made with all previous inventory lists that are still on 
file. Search, for missing books is continued definitely for six 
months, but the final report is not compiled until the end of 
the year. Books are not considered lost, or cancelled from 
the records, until they have been missing in three successive 
inventories.” 

The chief variations of practice are found in the method 
of listing or checking the books during the continuance of 
the inventory. The most usual method is to turn up the 
shelf list cards for books which are not found on the first 
reading of the shelves, and afterward to list these titles on 
sheets or on separate slips; or to list them at once, leaving the 
shelf list cards in position. In Kansas City, for instance, the 
numbers and titles of all books not on the shelves are listed, 
by classes, and then are checked off with the circulation tray, 
the bindery, and other shelves or records. In Washington, 
for fiction the shelf list cards are marked for each title or 
copy that is found; for non-fiction, volumes or copies not 
found are noted on the shelf list card. In Long Beach the 
shelf list cards are checked as the books are found; marked 
“c” for books in circulation; “x” for books at the bindery: 
and with the initial of the branch or station to which a book 
is charged. In Toledo the book cards, as well as the shelf 
list cards, are marked as the books are found. Minneapolis 
and St. Louis place a mark or a stamp in the book, as well as 
on the shelf list card, to indicate that it has been handled. 
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Similar variations in detail are shown among the college li¬ 
braries. At Colgate, for instance, as each section is read, 
missing numbers are listed, and after due revision this list is 
copied in loose-leaf book form for use at the loan desk, and 
a duplicate in shelf list form is made for the catalog depart¬ 
ment; during the year this “missing list” is checked over by 
a student, and if an item remains on the list for several years 
it is usually withdrawn. Some losses must, of course, be 
replaced at once, without waiting for the possible recovery of 
the books. At Northwestern books not found on the shelves 
are listed on separate slips. At Princeton and the University 
of Washington the shelf list cards are turned up, for volumes 
not found in their proper places, until the books are found 
elsewhere or are listed as missing. At the State College of 

Washington the shelf list cards are marked for each book that 
is found. 

At the University of Iowa, in taking inventory of the de¬ 
partmental collections, clips are put on the shelf list cards 
foi books that are missing; when more than one copy or 
volume 'is to be recorded on a single card, a pencil mark in¬ 
dicates which copy or volume is missing; the clips arc re¬ 
moved when the list of missing books is put into permanent 
form; after an indefinite period all records of missing books 
are removed from the cards. At the Stockton, Calif., Public 
Library a color position method of metal signals is used, 
the signals being easily attached to the top edge of the shelf 
list cards, the position indicating the copy number so that no 
marking or erasing is necessary. 

In Cleveland Public Library each department and branch 
takes the inventory of its own collection,and the shelf division 
has charge of the inventory of the main library divisions. 
The final records and statistics for the whole system are 
cleared through the catalog department. The statistical di- 
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vision of the accounts department totals and cumulates the 
figures for the annual report. Alternative methods of tak¬ 
ing the inventory are allowed and are in use. Under one 
method the shelf list is marked, with the date or by a check 
in the date column, for each book as it is found, and a 
“missing list” is then drawn up for search; the shelf cards 
are printed with columns, which provide for fifteen inven¬ 
tories for seven copies or five inventories for fourteen copies; 
the latter is used for juvenile fiction and fairy tales. Under 
the second method an inventory card, bearing the call num¬ 
ber and the accession number, is inserted before the shelf 
card when a book is not found; the “missing list” is prepared 
from these inventory cards, and the shelf list is not marked 
at all until the dose of the inventory; this method is little 
used except for the reference collections, or other classes 
where few copies are likely to go astray. 

Losses recorded at inventory.—Few reports were re¬ 
ceived concerning the distribution, by classes, of the books re¬ 
ported missing at inventory. Many libraries stated that no 
classified record is kept. The following tables give the per¬ 
centages that were reported, for the last inventory preceding 
the questionnaire. Many of the percentages were reported 
as “approximate,” and undoubtedly represent an estimate, 
rather than a count. 

PERCENTAGE OF BOOKS MISSING IN INVENTORY 
Public Libraries, Class A 
(More than 100,000 Volumes) 


Adult Adult Juvenile Juv. Non- 
Name Fiction Non-Fict. Fiction Fiction Reference 

Atlanta, Ga. 32. 22. 21. 23. 2. 

Boston, Mass. 33. 47. 10. 5. 5. 

Chicago, III. 35.45 30.03 Total Juv.= 34.50 .002 

land, 0. 26.83 24.22 14.52 33.47 .94 


Hartford, Conn. .... 46. 23. 19. 12. 

Jersey City, N. J... 28. 20. 33. 19. 
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Adult 

Name Fiction 

Kansas City, Mo. .. 28. 

Rochester, N. Y. 27. 

Sait Lake City, Utah 35. 

Tacoma, Wash. 30.50 

Watcrbury, Conn. .. 41.70 

Wilmington, Del. ... 28. 


Adult Juvenile 

Non-Fict. Fiction 

Juv. Non- 
Fiction 

Reference 

6. 

19.50 

52. 

18.75 

14. 

33.33 

1.33 

40. 

Total Juv. : 

= 24. 

1 . 

44.50 

9.50 

12.25 

3.25 

17.10 

19.60 

19.60 

2. 

31. 

17. 

22. 

2. 


Public Libraries, Class B 
(50,000-100,000 volumes) 


Adult 

Name Fiction 

Chattanooga, Tenn... 30. 

Dallas, Tex. 41.50 

Decatur, Ill. 32. 

Long Beach, Calif... 33.37 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 45. 

Pomona, Calif. 45. 

Racine, Wis. 20. 

Rockford, Ill. 25.20 

Saginaw\ Mich. 47. 

Sioux City, la. 33. 

Superior, Wis. 40. 

Troy, N. Y. 24.87 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa. .. 17. 


Adult 

Juvenile 

Juv. Non- 

Reference 

Non-Fict. 

Fiction 

Fiction 

20. 

25. 

10. 

15. 

40.50 

9. 

8. 

1 . 

43. 

10. 

9. 

6. 

46.78 

7.43 

9.30 

3.12 

11. 

21. 

23. 


30. 

15. 

8. 

2. 

15. 

35. 

25. 

5. 

22. 

29.20 

21.00 

2.60 

15. 

22. 

16. 


45. 

8. 

6. 

8. 

30. 

20. 

10. 


50.80 

14.33 

7.87 

1.83 

28. 

16. 

37. 

2. 




Public Libraries, Class C 
(20,000-50,000 volumes) 

Adult Adult Juvenile Juv. Non- 
Name Fiction Non-Fict. Fiction Fiction Reference 


Boone, la. 40. 

Cleveland Heights, O. 42. 

Danbury, Conn. 41. 

Dubuque, la. 35. 

Elmira, N. Y. 50. 

El Paso, Tex. 25. 

Hibbing, Minn. 25. 

Highland Park, Mich. 39. 
Little Rock, Ark.... 25. 

Mason City, la. 41. 

Missoula, Mont. 19. 

New Brunswick, N.J. 10. 
North Adams, Mass. 25. 
Norwood, Mass. ... 29. 

Owatonna, Minn. 50. 

Sioux Falls, S. D... 48. 

Waterloo, la. 43.50 


20. 

25. 

10. 

5. 

28. 

18. 

10. 

2. 

17. 

19. 

22. 

1 . 

10. 

33. 

20. 

2. 

44. 

4. 

1.90 

0.10 

41. 

13. 

21. 


15. 

20. 

40. 


28. 

20. 

10. 

1.30 

15. 

35. 

20. 

5. 

15, 

24. 

20. 


55. 

12. 

10. 

3. 

15. 

50. 

20. 

5. 

15. 

40. 

20. 


17. 

33. 

21. 


25. 

15. 

10. 


32.50 

8. 

11. 

0.50 

30. 

12. 

12. 

2.50 
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Only a very few college or university libraries reported on 
the distribution of the missing books, presumably because 
fiction is a much smaller part of the collection than in public 
libraries, and there is usually a much less definite distinction 
between circulating books and reference books. Most of the 
few reports which were made were stated in approximate 
terms. 


II. INSURANCE 


Several libraries report that no insurance is carried. 
Among these are Brockton, Mass., Omaha, Queens Borough, 
N. Y., San Francisco, and Washington. In Boston the city 
carries no insurance on any of its property, and no insurance 
is carried by the library on any of the library buildings or 
their contents. In Detroit no insurance is carried; the under¬ 
standing with the city is that nothing but fireproof buildings 
will be erected for libraries, and the risk of loss is assumed 
by the city. Rochester reports that no insurance is carried, 
as it is the policy of the city to assume the risks on all city 
buildings on the theory that the possible occasional loss of a 
building would cost less than the amount that would have to 
be paid annually if all buildings were insured. This same 
policy is followed by the federal government, which carries 
no insurance on any government buildings. In Seattle all 
fire insurance policies were cancelled several years ago on the 
recommendation of a firm of efficiency experts. This firm 
made a survey of Seattle city departments and stated in its 
report, concerning insurance on the public library: “In this 
department payment is made of an annual average of $426.12 
for insurance. The practice of carrying insurance on the 
central and branch libraries is open to question, and we con¬ 
sider that, as the libraries are in reality the property of the 
public, the city could well save this expense and carry its 
pwn risk by allowing the various policies to lapse.' 
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A tabulation of the total amount of insurance carried by 
the libraries reporting, of the rate and the amount of 
premiums paid, would be of very little significance without 
much further information than it has been possible to obtain. 
Many of the reports do not make it clear whether their 
figures cover the central library only or also the branches. 
In many cases the figures are not given separately for in¬ 
surance placed on the building, on furniture, equipment, etc., 
and on the books and the catalogs and other records. Com¬ 
parative statements concerning the amount of insurance car¬ 
ried should also take into consideration not only the location 
and the nature of the building, but the nature and the value 
of the book collection, and other factors which are not 
readily expressed in statistics. 

Very little definite data was secured from the replies con¬ 
cerning the basis of valuation of books for insurance pur¬ 
poses, and the method of arriving at the value of the book 
collection, and whether depreciation is charged off from the 
cost price of the books. Reports concerning the basis of 
valuation range from 60 per cent, to 100 per cent, of the 
cost price of the books. Some report that the actual cost 
price is taken, and insurance is carried up to a certain per¬ 
centage of the total value. Many libraries estimate the 
value of the books at a certain amount per volume. These 
estimates vary from fifty cents to three dollars a volume, or 
to larger amounts for certain classes. Some make estimates 
separately for different classes: for example, $1 a volume 
for fiction and juvenile books, $2 a volume for ordinary non¬ 
fiction, and $3 a volume for periodicals and reference books. 

The following reports are presented to illustrate the prac¬ 
tice of some of the libraries which made definite reports con¬ 
cerning the valuation of their collections for insurance pur¬ 
poses. 
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Berkeley: “Any attempt to value the book collection in a 
library with complete exactness and accuracy would seem to 
involve a tremendous amount of bookkeeping, and we have 
never had the courage to attempt it. 

“On the main library building we carry 70 per cent, of the 
valuation of the building, which entitles us to attach a ‘re¬ 
duced rate average’ clause to the policies and to receive a dis¬ 
count from the regular rate; 90 per cent, of the valuation is 
carried on three branch buildings, and entitles us to a reduc¬ 
tion in the insurance rate. We do not attempt to obtain a 
reduced rate on the contents of the building, as it seems to be 
too difficult to obtain an accurate appraisal of the value of 
the contents. 

“The valuation of the books in the main library building is 
based on the actual physical count of books on the shelves. 
In making the valuation we have estimated that 5,000 books 
are of no value whatsoever so far as replacement is concerned. 
The other books are divided into four groups as follows: 

“1. Books of special value shelved in our closed section, 
which we value at $4 per volume based on actual physical 
count. 

“2. Bound periodicals, valued at $3 per volume. 

“3. Reference books, valued at $2 per volume. 

“4. General collection of all books, adult and juvenile, 
valued at $1 per volume.” 

Brooklyn: “Books at branches purchased from city ap¬ 
propriations are not insured. Books belonging to the Brook ¬ 
lyn Public Library corporation, consisting of the original 
Brooklyn Public Library collection augmented by purchase 
from private funds or bequests, are insured. Of these books 
some of the most valuable, which are listed by titles in the 
policies, are insured for 100 j>er cent, of their value; all others 
are lumped together at a ‘salvage’ rate of $1 per volume.” 
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Cleveland: “No insurance is carried on the main library 
and branch libraries or their contents. A fund is being ac¬ 
cumulated for self-insurance. It began by appropriating 
$25,000 to this fund and by paying into it each year the 
amount which we had previously been paying for regular in¬ 
surance. The fund has now grown to over $100,000, and 
it can grow by its own interest hereafter, if necessary, until 
it reaches about $200,000; thereafter, unless needed to re¬ 
place damage by fire, the interest on this fund can be used 
for other library purposes.” 

Denver : “Books in the main library’s collection are in¬ 
sured at a low valuation of fifty cents per volume because the 
budding is fireproof and is located in the civic center, with no 
othe- buildings near. In branches where the fire hazard is 
greater, the valuation is $1 per volume on the books, and the 
buildings are valued at the original construction cost. We 
have not estimated the depreciation on the value of the books 
nor have we added insurance to cover the growth of the libra¬ 
ry each year. The figure is left as it was made a few years 
ago because we do not think it necessary to increase our in¬ 
surance because of the low fire risk in our main building.” 

Des Moines: “We carry a small amount of insurance on 
the contents of the main library On the branches occupying 
buildings subject to fire hdzarc}^ "\nce is carried on the 
contents, valuing the books at 50 per* £/>/. of their cost price. 
Our method of arriving at the value of the book u- llection in 
the branches was the one followed for our state inventory 
some years ago: reference books, $4; non-fiction, $2; fiction 
and juvenile, $1. This was worked out rather superficially 
upon the basis of one of our branch collections which we 
thought could be replaced at those rates. The insurance 
company accepted this basis, and then we insured the con¬ 
tents of the branches for about one-half of the value as esti- 
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charged off for depreciation from year to year. We thought 
that the constant discarding, replacing, and addition of new 
books would keep the estimate at about the same figures until 
our branches were large enough to house more valuable col¬ 


lections. At present they have from four to seven thousand 
volumes with very few reference books. 

“We have had no fire losses in our branches. A fire loss 
in a settlement house where we have a library station, was 
adjusted upon a basis of $1 per volume.” 

East Orange: “The city of East Orange has a system of 
insurance covering all city property on a five-year premium 
basis with an 80 per cent, co-insurance clause. Premiums are 
paid by the city and are not included in the library budget. 
The books are based on a valuation made in 1926 of $1.50 
per volume.” 


Grand Rapids: “In Grand Rapids the board of education, 
in which title to all library property is vested, carries no in¬ 
surance. Insurance is carried by the library, however, on 
one branch collection and on the main library to the extent 
of $25,000 on the building, and $50,000 on the contents. The 
building being fireproof and largely isolated, it is thought 
that any damage would be ;”;-gely covered by the amount of 
insurance earned ; a ' ^ event it would give the library 

funds for immediate use to replace losses of any magnitude.” 

Toledu; “In Toledo the books are valued on the following 
basis: $2 per volume for adult circulating books at the main 
library, omitting fiction; $2 per volume for adult reference 
books at the main library ;$1.25 per volume for all other books.” 

Wilmington, Del.: “Wilmington values the books at the 
actual cost price with an annual depreciation charge of 4 per 
cent. Records are valued merely on the basis of cost of the 
material used.” 
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III. COST ACCOUNTING 

Because of the obvious difficulties of exact cost accounting 
for public libraries with a large number of branches, a num¬ 
ber of large libraries were asked for statements describing 
their methods. The replies received are as given below. 

Chicago: “This library has no cost accounting system, al¬ 
though we have records of supplies and books distributed to 
the various branches and agencies in such form that it would 
be easy to arrive at a rather definite figure of cost for each 
of these divisions if it were found necessary. Thus far we 
have not felt impelled to go into the matter.” 

Cincinnati: “We do not have a complete cost accounting 
system. We do, however, keep an exact cost of maintenance 
of our branch libraries which are housed in separate build¬ 
ings. This cost includes every item except the overhead ex¬ 
pense entailed at the main library in supervision and cata- 
loging. All other expenses are charged against the branch. 
The reason why we do not go any further in keeping the 
cost is that the expense entailed would not be justified. 

“Wo^iave one employe, designated as executive secretary', 
who attends to all the details of the receipts and disburse¬ 
ments of library funds. He is the bookkeeper, custodian of 
buildings, secretary of the board, acting treasurer, and busi¬ 
ness manager, since he acts as purchasing agent of supplier, 
but not of books. He looks after the mechanical and jani¬ 
torial force in the buildings, but all employes, and the entire 
library system, are under the immediate control and direction 
of the librarian. 

“We do not own automobiles, since we find it less expen¬ 
sive to hire them when needed. The reason large commercial 
organizations find it necessary to keep exact accounting sys¬ 
tems is that they are generally operated for profit, and must 
have an income as well as an outlay. With a public library, 
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the income is generally received from one source, and the 
principal part of the bookkeeping is to look after the ex¬ 
penditures.” 

Cleveland: “This library has never gone into exact cost 
accounting to the extent of pro rating overhead expenses of 
all kinds, believing that it would be a process too expensive 
to justify the results, and that the money which would be re¬ 
quired for such cost accounting can be more wisely spent in 
buying more books to help meet the needs of readers. Total 
costs for the system are, however, analyzed quite closely.” 

Detroit: “In Detroit an account is kept of the money spent 
from each of the library’s funds for each department and 
branch. Requisitions for supplies taken from the general 
stock are also priced and distributed in this way. The object 
has been to determine the cost of maintaining one agency as 
against another and in regulating the approval of requests for 
supplies, reports, etc. The distribution of book and periodi¬ 
cal expenditures is recorded by the order department. A 
cost record of branch salaries is sent semimonthly to the chief 
of the extension department. The cost records are in¬ 
valuable.” 

New York: “In this library we have a system of cost ac¬ 
counting in our printing office and bindery, and also in con¬ 
nection with the force engaged in heating, cleaning and re¬ 
pairing the central building. We do not have anything like 
a cost accounting system in connection with ordinary library 
work, such as cataloging processes, service to readers, etc. 
We should qualify this statement by saying that at various 
times we have tried to learn how much it costs to catalog a 
book or serve a reader, and how much other bits of our regu¬ 
lar routine cost us. These figures, however, are not kept 
regularly, and they are misleading unless they are considered 
in relation to the cost of related processes.” 
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Pittsburgh: “While we have a cost system, no attempt 
whatever is made to charge any department or branch with 
overhead. All charges center in the main library, except 
where the employe or expense is a directly known charge to 
a department or branch. In fact, we are governed largely 
by the budget set-up of the city council when making their 
annual appropriation. In this set-up all the employes, from 
the director and custodian of buildings down through the 
janitors and attendants, are listed in such a way that their 
positions and places are clearly shown, and the pay roll 
charges when approved are entered accordingly. If build¬ 
ing repairs or remodeling are required at any branch the 
work is done by a staff from the main building, and no par¬ 
ticular or specific charge is made against the branch for that 
work. This also applies to all transportation. 

“All salaries for the regularly employed staff of a depart¬ 
ment or branch, and the books and periodicals purchased 
for that Apartment or branch, are charged directly to the 
department or branch concerned. Engine room, janitor, and 
building supplies, and light and heat, are charged directly to 
the branch. Estimates and costs for all departments, in¬ 
cluding the order department, catalog department, reference 
department, etc., are recorded in such a way that the director 
can ascertain from his office records at any time expenses so 
involved. We do not consider, however, that the result ob¬ 
tained by an elaborate and detailed system is worth the time 
and expense required.” 

Portland, Ore.: “The record of our disbursement sheet 
is cumulated every month, so that at any time we can see the 
expenses of the different committees. It does not carry out 
cost accounting to the last detail, but it has been in operation 
for years and has always proved satisfactory. It shows the 
maintenance and upkeep expenses of the different branches, 
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but not of the different departments, which come under the 
central committee and are lumped together. Books are not 
charged to any department or branch, but the order depart¬ 
ment keeps a strict account of the amount spent by each 
branch so that this can be added to the library extension 
column at any time. Cataloging expenses all come under 
the administration committee, as do also the expenses of the 
general office. It would be pretty hard to pro rate these. 
Following out a cost accounting system in detail would be a 
large expense, although it might satisfy some taxpayers who 
are interested in the cost of various phases of our work.” 

Seattle: “The Seattle Public Library has never installed a 
system of cost accounting. We do, of course, keep a large 
number of records, so that we can tell, for instance, what we 
pay at each branch for salaries, books, gas, water, fuel, and 
certain other items. This record, however, is not complete. 
We do not attempt, for instance, to apportion the cost of 
binding, janitorial supplies, printing and stationery. For 
such items it would be very difficult to make an accurate 
segregation. A complete system by which every bill and 
every expense is analyzed and charged to the proper depart¬ 
ments, branches, etc., has never been attempted, as the cost 
hardly seems worth while.” 
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BINDING AND REPAIR 
I. CARE OF BOOKS 

Treatment of new books.—Approximately one-third of 
the libraries of less than 50,000 volumes, but very few of the 
larger, report that all new books are carefully “opened,” to 
guard against subsequent breakage of the binding. Wilming¬ 
ton, Del., says that this process does not pay for the time re¬ 
quired, and a large majority are apparently of the same 
opinion. Among those which report that all new books are 
thus treated are the public libraries of Duluth, Evansville, 
and Salt Lake City. 

Many libraries report that this precaution is taken with 
the more expensive books. A few mention a definite price, 
above which all books are opened with care: for example, 
in Brookline, all books costing three dollars or more; in San 
Diego, All books over five dollars. Among others which 
merely report that the more expensive books are handled in 
this way, without specifying any definite cost price, are Bos¬ 
ton, Bridgeport, Brooklyn, Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapolis, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, and Seattle. Sev¬ 
eral others report that only books which seem especially to 
need it are thus treated. Many state that an effort is made 
to have at least the more valuable books carefully opened, so 
far as time permits, but that the practice is not absolutely uni¬ 
form. One university says: “Theoretically, all books are 
carefully 'opened/ but in practice, very few, because of press 
of work. This is not true economy, and a change will be 
made.” 
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Dusting of books.—The reports indicate great differ¬ 
ences in regard to the assiduity with which libraries endeavor 
to prevent the accumulation of dust on their books. Apart 
from the efforts (see volume three, chapter three, on pub¬ 
licity) to keep the books in as constant circulation as possible, 
many different methods are employed. Some dust by hand 
and some by vacuum cleaner; some by a regular system and at 
regular times, and some irregularly and, it would appear, 
infrequently. Some speak with resignation, and some with 
unconcealed pessimism, of the hopelessness of the endeavor 
to keep books clean; others speak hopefully, or even with 
confident satisfaction. The general practice, in short, seems 
to be to keep them as clean as possible by dusting as often as 
the task can be accomplished. One library until recently 
dusted all books by hand once a month, but reports that the 
collection is getting too large for this and “we are now as 
dirty as most other libraries. ,, Some of the specific reports 
are as follows: 

Albany, N. Y.: Books are cleaned with a vacuum clean¬ 
er every six weeks. Brookline: Books on open shelves are 
dusted frequently, and the stacks, perhaps once a year. 
Dusting is done by hand, with a cloth sprayed with Orient 
spray, a paraffin preparation. Results are very satisfactory. 
Dallas: Some are dusted every day, and all are taken from 
the shelves one by one and dusted by hand twice a year. 
Indianapolis: Dusting is done by hand, aided by a vacuum 
cleaner on free open spaces, on a regular schedule. Jersey 
City: Open shelves and books in public rooms are dusted 
once a week or oftener, and the stacks every three or four 
weeks. The dusting is done by hand. In Muskegon dust¬ 
ing is a continuous process. A cleaning woman is employed 
half-time and spends most of her time going the rounds sys¬ 
tematically. 
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Colby College: The 25,000 books that are most used are 
dusted monthly by hand. Books that are infrequently used 
are dusted semi-annually or when circulated. University of 
Chicago: Departmental libraries are cleaned by vacuum 
about every two years. The general stack is cleaned by 
hand constantly, a round being completed about every nine 
months. University of Michigan: The shelves are wiped 
off about once a month, and the books are occasionally 
cleaned with a vacuum cleaner. University of Missouri: 
Books are cleaned annually with a vacuum cleaner. Vassar: 
Cleaning is done systematically once a year, and frequently, 
as needed, when the shelves are dusted. 

Inspection of books after circulation. —Nearly all of the 
libraries reporting state that all books are examined, on re¬ 
turn from circulation, for loose leaves or plates or other de¬ 
fects. In most libraries the examination is made by the loan 
desk attendants when slipping the books, by a reviser, or by 
the individual pages or the head page when shelving. Thus 
Brooklyn reports that all books are examined for mutilation, 
etc., when they are being slipped at the charging desk; Chi¬ 
cago, that books are inspected at the loan desk by a bindery 
assistant who is stationed there; Cleveland, that pages, while 
shelving or shifting, watch for books in need of repairs or 
rebinding, and the assistants who verify the carding glance 
through the books as they handle them. In Dayton a 
thorough inspection is made daily at the receiving shelves, of 
all books returned either from circulation or from table use. 
This work is done by specially trained assistants. They re¬ 
move all books with loose leaves, plates, etc., and also all 
books with major damages. If the damage is such that a 
fine is to be charged, a “Fine Slip" is inserted, with the nature 
of the damage noted, and the book is returned to the circula¬ 
tion department, where a notification is sent to the last bor- 
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rower of the book. All other books needing repairs are 
sent to the mending department, with a slip inserted noting 
the place of damage. 

In many libraries the examination is rather casual. Thus, 
many state that “all books are hastily examined,” or receive 
“a swift inspection from the desk attendant,” or that “no 
careful examination is made,” or indicate by similar reports 
that all books are presumed to be innocent of defects unless 
a hasty leafing of the pages shows them to be guilty. 

Washing covers and pages.—Only a few libraries re¬ 
port that covers of books are washed, and fewer still report 
experience in washing the pages of books. Among the few 
specific reports are the following: 

Brookline: Covers are washed and then shellacked, with 
very good results. 

Cleveland: This is done to some extent but it is not practi¬ 
cable to carry it too far. The results vary according to the 
condition of the book and the quality of the paper. Egg 
albumen, a sizing used by binders in lettering, makes a satis¬ 
factory wash for book covers. Formula, four level teaspoons 
of size in one-half cup of cold water; cover, and let stand 
over night; add one-fourth cup of cold water with a drop 
or two of oil of cloves as a preservative. Apply with sponge 
or gauze. In supplying missing pages of books, soiled leaves 
are sometimes washed lightly with a soft cloth, wrung (not 
too dry) out of water. This is of little use if the pages 
are very grimy. 

Dayton: Soiled covers and very soiled pages that need 
washing are noted at the time of inspection. In books with 
very soft paper, soiled pages are sometimes cleaned wiih an 
eraser or with very fine sand paper. 

Detroit: Covers of some juvenile books are washed, with 
fair results. 
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Indianapolis: Book covers, and pages if of calendered 
paper, are sometimes washed if they are very dirty. With 
calendered paper the results are satisfactory, but spongy 
paper does not wash well. Not many books are cleaned in 
this way, for the process requires too much time. 

Los Angeles: The book repairer determines whether the 
book shall be washed. The results are not very satisfactory, 
for on the original bindings the colors are likely to run, and 
on rebound books the finish on the buckram is taken off and 
the book has to be shellacked. 

New York, Circulation Department: Covers and pages 
are washed to a certain extent, usually with good results. 

Toledo: The general juvenile collections are cleaned in 
this way occasionally, and the school collection annually, with 
excellent results. 

Use of shellac on book covers.—In addition to the very 
general use of shellac over the call numbers of books, ap¬ 
proximately half of the public libraries of more than 20,(X)0 
volumes, many of the smaller public libraries, and several 
college libraries, report that shellac is used on either the backs 
or sides of certain books. The books which are most fre¬ 
quently treated in this way are juveniles, or books with light 
colored bindings, and other books which will receive hard 
use. Several libraries, including Beverly, Mass.; Galveston; 
Memphis; and Racine, Wis., state that all books, or nearly 
all, are so treated, and several others report that all juvenile 
books are shellacked. Some shellac the entire cover of the 
book, and others only the back of the cover. In Atlanta all 
books that are bought in resewed publishers' covers are 
shellacked by the dealer from whom they are ordered. In 
Chicago only rebound books are shellacked, and in Sioux 
City only books which have illustrations pasted on the outside 
of the cover. In St. Louis all juvenile books are shellacked, 
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ers this a very satisfactory and economical way of let¬ 
tering. 

Other libraries which report the use of gold leaf for num¬ 
bers are the Newberry Library, and, for the more expensive 
books, Des Moines and Washington. In Cleveland, books 
with titles in gold are numbered with gold leaf; a special 
equipment is used for lettering, with black or white carbon, 
new non-fiction the titles of which are printed in black or in 
white. The equipment consists of brass type, set in a palette 
and heated on a gas stove, with a Stewart’s finishing stand to 
hold the books. The method is similar to that of finishers 
doing gold lettering in library binderies. Ten girls, some of 
whom have had considerable experience, work at this part 
time, alternating with other work. The method is of course 
practicable only in large libraries. At the John Crerar Li¬ 
brary magazines have the call number, title, volume number, 
etc., put on in gold leaf at the bindery; all other books have 
the call numbers put on in gold leaf, at the library, by an ex¬ 
pert finisher. Formerly all books of large enough size were 
gilded on the top, but owing to the increased cost this is now 
done only for continuations of sets already started. 

Various methods are reported for removing ink or gold 
leaf when a change of number is necessary. In Albany, 
N. Y., shellac is taken off with alcohol, and the white ink is 
then removed with water and a little rubbing, which is found 
as effective as vinegar, which was formerly used; binder's 
gold leaf is removed by dropping water on it, letting it stand 
for a few minutes, and then rubbing it with a cloth. In Buf¬ 
f'd'', cloth binding is moistened with ammonia, or leather 
binding with paste, and the number is removed with a pointed 
wooden stick. In Cleveland the number is scratched lightly 
with a toothpick or dull awl dipped in water, thin paste, or 
binders' sizing. For black carbon or ink, denatured alcohol is 
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used; for white carbon, binders , sizing. A blotter is used to 
absorb the moisture. 

Dayton reports that if black ink has been used directly on 
the cloth, it can not be successfully removed, but must be 
covered by a label in order to re-letter. If white ink has 
been used, it can be easily removed with the point of a knife. 
If gold leaf is used, and the book has not been shellacked, 
the lettering may be easily removed by a drop of water, al¬ 
lowing it to stand for five minutes, when it can be removed 
with a cloth. If the lettering has been shellacked, the shel¬ 
lac must first be removed with a knife. 

In Detroit, if the gold leaf was put on without sizing it is 
removed with water. If sizing was used it is removed with 
ammonia or alcohol, preferably the latter. White ink is re¬ 
moved with ammonia. San Diego says that white ink is all 
too easily removed, by anyone, with a knife; gilt is removed 
with a sulphur match, and black ink with ink eradicator. 
Amon^ many other methods reported are the use of turpen¬ 
tine; vinegar; chloroform; alcohol mixed with water; sulphur 
matches; and sand paper. 

Most of the libraries reporting endeavor to have the call 
numbers lettered, or the labels attached, at a uniform height 
on the backs of the books, unless to do this would cover any 
essential lettering on the cover. The height varies, in dif¬ 
ferent libraries, from one to four inches from the bottom. 

Care of newspapers and other large volumes.—A ma¬ 
jority of the libraries reporting state that bound newspapers 
and other large books, such as art folios, are shelved flat. 
Some report that this is not possible, on account of limited 
shelving space. In Peoria the oldest newspapers are shelved 
flat, but those of more recent years are shelved \ plight. In 
DayLon all bound newspapers and large volumes are shelved 
flat on specially constructed roller shelves. 
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using the best white shellac thinned with denatured alcohol 
(two pints of shellac to one pint of alcohol). 

In Indianapolis shellac is used on the backs of all books 
except those with paper, linen, or leather covers. When 
leather bindings must be marked with white ink, shellac is 
used only over the part which has been inked. The light 
colored juvenile books are shellacked all over, with exception 
of the paper bound books, on which only the backs are 
shellacked. 


In Galveston two coats of white shellac are put on nearly 
all books before they are put into circulation, as a protection 
against insects, particularly roaches, and against mold, and 
also to retard the fading of cloth covers in the light. In 
Tampa, Fla., “Nelbocolaque,” a preparation made by the li¬ 
brary, using a saturated solution of quinine sulphate in de¬ 
natured alcohol (thinned with white shellac, about one-third 
solution and two-thirds shellac), is used on book covers as a 
protection against insects that eat plain white shellac. 

fn Cleveland, “Barco” is used on juveniles, rebound books 
with illustrations on the front covers, and books with bright 
or very light covers. Floor wax is used for fine books. 
‘The results are very satisfactory. If colors are likely to 
run, the floor wax is usually better than the shellac. ,, 

In Dayton white shellac, thinned with denatured alcohol, is 
used on all juvenile books, all adult fiction, and all adult 
classed books that are bound in light colored cloth and 
paper. “Books so treated keep clean longer, wear better, and 
are more easily washed.” 

In Muskogee, Okla., both shellac and wax are used on the 
backs of all non-fiction, and on the backs and sides of all 
light colored juvenile books. The shellac is thinned with 
alcohol, and when dry, floor wax is applied and polished. 
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“The books remain clean and attractive, and waxing pre¬ 
vents the shellac from turning white with moisture.” 

In Somerville “Barco” is used on fiction, children’s books, 
and large reference books such as dictionaries. “It gives a 
sub-gloss surface which is water proof, scratch proof, grease 
proof, and washable, and has increased durability.” 

Marking books with call numbers.—Use of paper or 
linen labels for marking call numbers on the backs of books 
is much more general among the college libraries reporting 
than among the public libraries. Among the college and uni¬ 
versity libraries which report the use of labels are Amherst, 
Brown, University of Chicago, University of Michigan, and 
Washington University. Among the few public libraries 
are Buffalo (except on rebound books), Kenosha, Wis. 
(white ink is used on reference books), Riverside, Calif., 
Rockford, Ill., and Terre Haute, Ind. Among the public 
libraries, the more general practice is to letter the call num¬ 
bers on the binding with white or black ink, which when dry 
is coated with shellac. 

With the exception of lettering with gold leaf, done by the 
binder on rebound books, only a few libraries report that 
gold leaf is used. In Detroit all new books have the call 
numbers lettered in gold leaf before they leave the catalog 
department; changed numbers for books in the main libra¬ 
ry are also so marked; changed numbers for books already 
in branches are marked in white ink at the branches; rebound 
books are lettered in gold at the bindery. In Rochester, 
books are marked in gold leaf by a man who is employed 
elsewhere during the day and does this work evenings and 
on Saturday afternoons. He supplies his own equipment, 
and all materials except a table and gas. The rates are two 
cents per line for names, titles, or numbers, and two-thirds 
of one cent for “J” on juvenile books. The library con- 
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of valuable old books and books that are much used, such as 
dictionaries, atlases, etc., crepe dc chine is used. Much more 
of this is done on old documents and manuscripts. 

In Cleveland, in binding rare books, if the original bind¬ 
ing is typical of the period of the book it is preserved if pos¬ 
sible. “Otherwise the book is bound in buckram of subdued 
color, or in high grade morocco if the value of the book justi¬ 
fies. Leaves that are in poor condition are mounted on crino¬ 
line before binding. If the paper is of good quality we sew 
through the fold unless the book is very flexible and the 
inner margins are deep. If in doubt we submit to a fine 
binder.” 

At Dartmouth manuscripts and rare books are kept in a 
vault. The manuscripts are mostly in a vertical file, each one 
in a paper folder, five or ten of the paper folders being en¬ 
closed in a stiff folder. 

Duplication of missing pages.—The most usual method 
of supplying missing pages in a book is to typewrite them, 
from another copy, if the book seems sufficiently valuable 
to justify the time required. Several libraries report that 
not more than two or three pages, at most, will be typed, and 
some copy only title pages. Minneapolis reports that signa¬ 
tures are sometimes obtained from the publishers, but that 
missing pages are typed for about one hundred books a 
month; discarded copies of popular books are saved, and 
missing pages in other copies are supplied from them for ap¬ 
proximately one hundred books a month. Several other 
libraries, including the University of Iowa and the public 
libraries of Brookline, Buffalo, Evansville, St. Paul, Seattle, 
Syracuse, and Washington, also report that pages are sup¬ 
plied from discarded copies whenever possible, and that 
pages are typed for some books. Several report that missing 
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pages are not supplied, and several others replace them only 
if the signatures can be obtained from the publishers. 

Several of the large libraries report that photostatic or 
cameragraph copies are occasionally secured to leplacc 
missing pages, especially for reference books or books of con¬ 
siderable value. Among these are Brown University, Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago, Dartmouth, University of Michigan, 
Princeton, and, among the public libraries, Boston, Cleveland, 
the Grosvenor Library, Indianapolis, the John Crerar Libra¬ 
ry, New York, Pittsburgh, and Washington. At the Carne¬ 
gie Library of Pittsburgh practically all missing pages, in¬ 
cluding title pages, are made by photostat. Several others 
state that photostatic copies are obtained only for very rare 
books. 

Instructions to shelvers.—Practice apparently differs 
greatly in regard to the care with which pages or shelvers 
are instructed in the proper treatment of books. Some give 
no instruction at all, and no admonitions until they are needed. 
Others caution them only on “the simplest and most obvious 
principles of conveying books rapidly but safely from one 
point to another. Some apparently perceive a need for some 
instruction, but believe that every page has a natural st>le of 
delivery, and that it is better to correct glaring faults that 
may appear than to try to impose a different styl 1 hus one 
library reports that new pages are watched, and if their meth¬ 
ods are incorrect their attention is called to the coriect v>ay, 
another gives no instructions, but warns the shelvers if they 
do not seem to be handling the books properly. Othens ap¬ 
parently believe that none of the cardinal principles are so 
obvious that they need not be taught and stressed; one of 
these reports that dropping books is “emphatically dis¬ 
couraged. M Among the more detailed warnings to the pages 
given in some libraries are: “Don’t crowd on shelves; don t 
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Few methods are reported for the preservation of news¬ 
papers, apart from the precaution, which several mention, of 
storing in stacks or rooms that are removed from the direct 
rays of the sun. A California library reports that treatment 
is not necessary to insure preservation in their climate. In 
Northampton, Mass., the edges of the pages are waxed. New 
York, Reference Department, reports that “the best method 
that we have found for preserving newspapers is to paste a 
thin Japanese tissue on each side of the leaf. Eight news¬ 
papers are now so treated currently.” At the University of 
Chicago the older papers are interleaved with heavy manila, 
to spare the corners of the volumes; some older papers are 
also encased in fine silk gauze. At the Library of Congress 
bound newspapers and other large books are shelved flat. 
Bound newspapers are not specially treated for future preser¬ 
vation except in the case of old volumes (eighteenth century, 
etc.) needing repairs. In these exceptional cases the breaks 
in pages are filled in with paper, and both surfaces of the 
page are faced with Japanese tissue. 

Care of leather bindings.—Very few libraries report 
any systematic treatment of leather bindings with lubricants. 
At the Library of Congress the use of leather for binding 
(especially full leather upon which oily substances may be 
best applied) has been discontinued for working purposes in 
favor of library buckram. “As regards our older accumula¬ 
tions of leather or half leather bindings, it has not been our 
practice to use lubricants or other substances for the purpose 
of their questionable preservation.” In Cleveland Public 
Library the better bindings are occasionally lubricated, and 
the results are found to be beneficial if the leather is a good 
grade of morocco. “Cowhide, roan, and buffing, disintegrate 
in from live to ten years, in spite of treatment. We are try¬ 
ing in a limited way a leather preservative, composed of equal 
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parts of lanolin and warmed neat’s foot oil, rubbed in lightly 
with gauze. This is inexpensive, and seemingly effective. 
The same mixture is used in the Reference Department in 
New York, and occasionally castor oil is used in addition, 
particularly when a glossy finish is desired; at least one 
bindery assistant is working at this regularly. The Gios- 
venor Library reports that leather bindings in the genealogy 
department are occasionally treated with lubricants. Red¬ 
lands, Calif., occasionally uses vaseline to soften and beautify 
the leather. 

Grand Rapids reports that ordinary lard is sometimes used 
in very, very, small quantities, thoroughly rubbed in, and is 
found very good except that it readily attracts dust. \ ase- 
line and olive oil are also used; the latter is found the better, 
but in the best grades is expensive. 

Other libraries which report that leather bindings are occa¬ 
sionally treated with lubricants include Pratt Institute Free 
Libraty, at no regular intervals; Battle Creek, Mich., twice a 
year; and Hibbing, Minn., the University of Montana, and 
South Dakota State University, once a year. At Battle 
Creek the preservative which is used is composed of one pint 
of neat’s foot oil and one teaspoonful of olive oil, well mixed, 
and applied with a small piece of absorbent cotton, surplus 
oil is wiped off the next day. 

Care of manuscripts and rare books. Apart from keep¬ 
ing the manuscripts and rare books in special glass cases 01 
in vaults, very little information was contributed as to the 
care of such material. Among the few specific reports aie 
the following: 

In Boston special cabinets and files are used, and some 
manuscripts and rare books are covered with silk, and backed. 
Most books of this class are under glass or in enclosed alcc^es. 
Tissue is never used. Occasionally, upon the first few leaves 
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pull out by the top; keep erect; stand on end, when possible, 
rather than on front edge; never pile up like a woodpile; 
never drop”; and “not to place on shelves or trucks in double- 
decker fashion; not to pile so high as to cause danger of top¬ 
pling ; use wire supports on shelves; be careful not to crowd 
books against supports ; use care in loading trucks and moving 
them across sills; avoid shelving large books on front edges; 
place no weight on backs of books.” 

Decision in regard to treatment.—Practice differs so 
much in regard to responsibility for deciding whether books 
should be repaired, rebound, or discarded, that no concise 
classification of practice can be made. In the smaller libra- \ 
ries decisions are usually made by the librarian, or perhaps I 
by an assistant under the librarian's supervision. In the 
larger libraries most decisions are made either by the head 
of the binding division, by the head of the department or 
branch to which the book belongs, or by the librarian. In a 
few libraries the head of the order department or the head 
of the catalog department makes the decision. The same 
differences are shown in regard to decisions concerning re¬ 
placement of discarded books. The following reports illus¬ 
trate various methods, differing more in details than in funda¬ 
mentals. 

In Cleveland the binding department indicates when a 
book can no longer be rebound or mended. The division 
heads in the main library and the branch librarians in the 
branches decide whether to discard. The last copy of a 
circulating titV in a division of the main library can not he 
discarded without the approval of the head of the main libra¬ 
ry, and no reference book is discarded without the approval 
of the head of the reference division. The division heads 
initiate replacement orders, but these have to be approved 
both by the head of the main library and by the librarian. 
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In Indianapolis the head of the binding department decides 
when a book can not be rebound or repaired. T. hen the 
superintendent of branches determines, for branch books, 
whether they shall be discarded, and for books in the central 
library decision is made by the head of the department to 
which the book belongs. The same persons decide con¬ 
cerning replacement. 

In Minneapolis the binder determines when a book is too 
worn for binding or for mending. Unnecessary duplicates 
axe discarded by the superintendent of circulation. Decision 
on replacement is made by the superintendent of circulation, 
in consultation with the reference and order departments. 

In St. Louis the supervisor of binding looks over books 
that have been sorted out for binding or discarding by the 
menders, who decide on books which may be mended. Dis¬ 
carding of duplicates is done by the head of the binding de¬ 
partment and the branch librarian or department head. T.he 
library*} last copy of a book may be discarded only by the 
librarian Decisions on replacement are made by the libra¬ 
rian on recommendation of the branch librarian or the de¬ 
partment head. 

Few reports are made concerning systematic and regular 
examination of the central library s collections, for the pin- 
pose of weeding out books that are no longer needed. (Foi 
a report oti weeding out of branch collections, see volume 
three, pages 134-36.) Many report that such withdrawals 
are made more or less systematically, at irregular times. 
Several have a central stock room, or a section of the stack, 
in which duplicates or books removed from the regular 
shelves are stored until they are again needed or are discarded. 
Cleveland reports that time is lacking, in all divisions, for 
any regular or systematic attention to ‘deadwood. The 
most that is done, as the shelves become crow'ded, is to i c-_ 
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.lice surplus or shabby copies or little used material from the 
more accessible shelves to the upper levels of the open stack. 
Because of lack of storage space in the old building, only 
very occasional removal from the shelves, of deadwood in 
good condition, was possible; in the new building it will be 
possible to do this more regularly and more often. In 
Indianapolis, deadwood is removed from the fiction shelves 
of the central library at the end of winter, when circulation 
diminishes; reclassification of the older books has thus far 
accomplished the removal of non-fiction that is not needed. 

Books in good condition, which are no longer paying for 
their room in branches, are sent to the central library' once 
a year, and each branch, or other agency, is given opportunity 
to select any that seem useful. Books not thus selected by 
any agency are discarded. 

In regard to discarding books, Wilmington, Del., reports: 
“Discarding books from the library is an exceedingly im¬ 
portant piece of work. So far as the final copies of adult 
non-fiction are concerned, it has been done in this library 
only by the librarian. No special rule is followed, except the 
general principle that if there is any doubt as to the advisa¬ 
bility of withdrawing a book, it is not withdrawn. Lack of 
circulation plays a very small part in the decision. Each 
book is a problem in itself. Very few books, if any, which 
are listed in any bibliography, are discarded. The head of 
the children’s department is responsible for juvenile books, 
and the head of the circulation department for fiction.’’ 

II. BINDING 

Collation of books.—An almost negligible number of 
public libraries, and only a very few of the college and uni¬ 
versity libraries, reported that all books are collated before 
they are sent to the binder. Many who so reported, on being 
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asked to verify the statement, either repudiated or modified 
their affirmative answers; many of the replies on this ques¬ 
tion were apparently made in a Pickwickian sense, or perhaps 
indicate that there is not absolute uniformity in understanding 
of the meaning of the term “collation.” Among the public 
libraries which reported that all books are collated before 
binding are Concord, Mass., Jacksonville, Fla. (“with most 
minute attention to periodicals”), Pomona, Calif., and San 
Antonio, Tex. Among the college and university libraries 
are the University of North Carolina, the University of 
Pennsylvania, the University of Texas, and the University 
of Virginia. At Oberlin all books are collated both before 
they are sent to the binder and after their return. 

In most of the libraries reporting, fiction, juvenile books, 
and ordinary books of non-fiction are usually not collated at 
all by the library, or are only very hastily examined. Refer¬ 
ence books and periodicals are more frequently collated with 
care, but many report that periodicals either are not collated 
or are hastily examined for defects, or, in a few libraries, 
are collated only to ascertain that there are no missing num¬ 
bers. Most of the libraries report that the binder is con¬ 
sidered responsible for all collation, and is expected to return 
any books in which there are defects. Some, however, in¬ 
cluding Detroit, Grand Raipids, and Toledo, report that the 
binder is not responsible for any of the collation. In most 
cases the binder’s responsibility is probably not of a financial 
nature, but means merely that he collates before binding, and 
is not expected to bind imperfect books. 

Some of the individual reports illustrating slightly differ¬ 
ent forms of practice are as follows: 

In Bridgeport only technical periodicals are collated when 
they are bound for the first time. 

Cleveland reports that no books are collated except patent 
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office specifications, which are collated in the binding depart¬ 
ment ; fine editions; and music when several scores are in¬ 
cluded in one volume; for other books a quick glance over the 
pages often reveals missing or imperfect parts. The binder 
is considered responsible for all books with the exception of 
those mentioned, and of books already rebound, oversewed, 
with sewing intact, which are not to be taken apart in re¬ 
binding. 

Evansville collates no books except juveniles that are in 
bad condition, and books in fine editions. The binder is 
supposed to be responsible for all collation. 

In Grand Rapids reference copies of periodicals are col¬ 
lated both before they are sent to the binder and on their 
return. Reference books, fine editions, and some miscel¬ 
laneous non-fiction, depending on the value or character of 
the books, are collated before they are sent to be rebound. 

Los Angeles reports that periodicals, reference books, fine 
editions, and all music, are collated before being rebound. 
The binder is not responsible for page collation of books, but 
is for magazines and newspapers. 

New Haven reports that they formerly collated everything, 
but now only a few reference books and fine editions are 
collated. 

Toledo reports that all books are collated except periodicals. 

At Brown University a partial collation ^s made of 
periodicals, to make sure that no numbers are missing; refer¬ 
ence books are collated if it appears that pages might be 
missing; fine editions are collated if necessary. The Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago collates only periodicals, serials, continua¬ 
tions, etc. At Princeton only reference books and fine edi¬ 
tions are collated, and at the State College of Washington 
only the more important reference books. 

Rebinding more than once.—Most of the libraries re- 
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porting state that books are sometimes rebound more than 
once if they are in good enough condition to warrant it, or if 
they are books which can not be replaced. Most of the re¬ 
ports indicate, however, that ordinary books are very seldom 
rebound a second time. Boston reports that when books 
have been oversewed by machine, a second rebinding is some¬ 
times impossible, but that valuable books bound in leather are 
rebound as long as they can stand it. Cleveland seldom re¬ 
binds more than once, except when the books were sewed 
through the fold in the first rebinding, and when the inner 
margins are deep enough to permit oversewing again, or in 
case of accident to the covers. St. Louis sometimes rebinds 
again if the book is out of print, or if the paper and print are 
better than publishers are now supplying; first editions, and 
old, rare, and valuable books are rebound again if necessary. 
Dayton estimates that about five per cent, of its adult and 
juvenile fiction are rebound more than once. Among the 
colleges most of the books which are rebound a second time 
are books which are out of print or rare. The University of 
Washington mentions also foreign books, if the need is im¬ 
mediate and the books are expensive. 

Binding costs.—Very few libraries, the reports indi¬ 
cate, keep any statistics of the number of times books are is¬ 
sued after rebinding and of the average cost, per issue, of the 
binding. Cleveland reports that “the labor of obtaining such 
information is too great, and the result is too unreliable be¬ 
cause of variation in the quality of paper used in books, in 
the quality of work of different binders, and in the use of 
books in large and small cities and in different parts of the 
same city. ,, Grand Rapids likewise reports that it is very 
difficult to obtain reliable averages, because so much depends 
on the quality of the paper; in a large majority of their re¬ 
bound books the paper is worn out before the binding. New 
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Haven reports that they have never tried to compute the ratio 
between cost of binding and number of issues; that books are 
usually discarded because they are dirty, and that more de¬ 
pends on the users of the books than on the binding. 

Most of the estimates of cost, in relation to circulation, 
are stated in very general terms. Some of the most specific 
estimates received are as follows: Dayton reports that for 
adult fiction and for juvenile books, the cost for rebinding 
averages from one-fourth to one-half of one cent for each 
circulation. Hartford estimates that fiction costs one cent 
for each issue. Kansas City estimates that the approximate 
cost per issue, based on the average cost of binding, would 
not exceed one-half of one cent on juvenile books, or three- 
eighths of one cent on adult books. Minneapolis says that 
the only test they have made was on fiction, and that this test 
showed an average cost of about three-fourths of one cent. 
New York, Circulation Department, estimates an average 
cost of nine-tenths of one cent for adult books, and one and 
three-tenths cents for juvenile books. 

Among the public libraries which report on the percentage 
of their entire appropriation which is spent for binding, the 
figures reported (many of which are estimates, rather than 
exact computations) vary from 2 to 8 per cent. A majority 
are between 4 and 6 per cent., and the average is a little more 
than 5 per cent. Estimates from the college and university 
libraries show a much wider variation. They arc of very lit¬ 
tle, if any, significance, because of the many different forms 
of practice in regard to what items are covered in the library’s 
appropriation, and in regard to the expenditures for depart¬ 
mental, seminar, and school collections. 

Reinforced books.—A majority of the public libraries 
reporting state that they sometimes purchase books specially 
bound from sheets supplied by the publishers, or books in 
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bindings reinforced by the publishers. Many of these report 
that such purchases are made only occasionally, but several 
apparently buy reinforced copies of a large number of their 
books which will have hard usage. Some report that fiction 
titles, both new and old, are obtained in reinforced bindings 
to some extent; others .buy some of the old fiction titles that 
are popular, but not new titles; juvenile books, however, are 
bought in this way more largely than adult books. A few 
libraries state that occasional titles of adult non-fiction, which 
seem certain to receive hard usage, are bought reinforced. 

Many libraries state that publishers’ reinforced bindings, 
or books bound from the sheets, wear until they are too 
soiled for further use, and some buy all of their juvenile 
books and much of their adult fiction in this form. Others 
are doubtful of the economy of such purchases, and some re¬ 
ports are unfavorable. Among the reports illustrating 
widely different policies, and different estimates of dura¬ 
bility, are the following: 

Baltimore: We do not buy new fiction in reinforced copies, 
as our effort is to get the new fiction titles into circulation 
within a few days after the date of publication, and we find 
this is impossible if they have to be reinforced first. Wc buy 
reinforced copies, on a large scale, for replacements of adult 
fiction, and for new titles and replacements of juvenile books, 
both fiction and non-fiction. 

Birmingham: Almost all of our children’s books and 
adult fiction are bought in reinforced bindings. The rein¬ 
forced books last from ten to twenty times as long as the 
publishers’ binding. Approximately 85 per cent, of the 
bindings last as long as the books are wanted. 

Brooklyn: Books in publishers’ binding average a circula¬ 
tion of twenty-one times before rebinding and seventy-nine 
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times after rebinding. Books bought in the sheets and 
specially bound average a circulation of eighty times. 

Des Moines: Until recently we bought liberally of re¬ 
inforced bindings, but have discontinued this practice in 
favor of reinforcing done in our bindery department, with a 
few books done by a local binder. The initial cost was from 
forty to forty-five cents more for each volume. Many such 
volumes wear out in these covers; some are rebound. 

Evansville: Reinforced binding costs 25 per cent, more, 
but lasts about four times as long as the original binding. 

Gary : The reinforced editions cost about forty cents more; 
adult books wear at least twice as long, and juvenile books 
three or four times as long. 

Grand Rapids: We buy many duplicates and replacements 
of juvenile books, and some old titles of adult fiction, in re¬ 
inforced binding. New adult fiction can not be obtained 
promptly enough in the special binding. Books so bound 
usually last the life of the paper without rebinding. 

Knoxville: A $2 book from the jobber costs $1.50 and 
circulates 15 times. It is then rebound for 65 cents and cir¬ 
culate; 120 times. The total cost is $2.15, and the total cir¬ 
culation is 135. A reinforced book costs at least $2 net and 
circulates approximately 75 times. It is then too worn and 
soiled to remain on the shelves. For 15 cents additional on 
the first book 50 additional circulations are secured. 

Minneapolis: We occasionally buy juvenile books or new 
fiction titles in publishers' reinforced binding, but we do not 
make any large purchases. The reinforced books last much 
longer, but they get dirty and need refreshing before they 
actually need binding. 

Newton, Mass.: As a rule the books in reinforced binding 
are not worth while. The cloth breaks too soon, or becomes 
dirty and ragged. 
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Rockford, Ill.: We have used reinforced books, but do 
not like them because the usual publishers’ cloth wears out 
before the book, and looks ragged and disreputable while the 
sewing is still good. We now buy books resewed in buckram. 

St. Louis estimates the cost of books specially bound from 
the sheets as 80 per cent, higher .than for books in the publish¬ 
ers’ binding. The specially bound books last many times 
longer. Some old titles of fiction and some juvenile books 
are bought in reinforced binding, but a larger number are 
resewed in the library’s own bindery. For these books, the 
work is evaluated at 30 cents each for 8-inch books. Over 
80 per cent, of the reinforced bindings last as long as the 
books are wanted, with repairing when needed. About 15 
per cent, get new covers without resewing, and 15 per cent, 
are repaired with new backs. 

Toledo: From our experiments we are not yet convinced 
that it is a good practice to buy reinforced bindings. 

Only a few of the college and university libraries report 
that reinforced books are purchased. Brown University 
occasionally buys them for the Students’ Library, or for re¬ 
serve use in large classes. All books in “Everyman's Libra¬ 
ry” are bought in the reinforced “Library” edition at Brown, 
at the University of Chicago, and at Ohio Wesleyan Uni¬ 
versity. Fiction is occasionally bought reinforced, by Bryn 
Mawr, Dartmouth, the University of North Carolina, and 
several others. The University of Minnesota occasionally, 
but seldom, buys in reinforced binding books that are needed 
for required reading or for replacements. The University of 
Pennsylvania reports that they believe in having books that 
will be much used, bound with extra strength at the outset, 
and that they buy in this way as many as possible of the books 
that are destined to be much used either because of popu¬ 
larity or because they are on required reading lists. “Often, 
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however, we are obliged to order in the regular binding, be¬ 
cause we can not wait to be supplied with the special binding. 
With books specially bound from the sheets we figure that 
we add the cost of the first rebinding at the time of purchase. 
The first rebinding never comes, for the books wear until they 
are too dirty for further use.” 

Reprint editions—A very large majority of the public 
libraries reporting state that, reprint editions are purchased 
to some extent, and in most of these libraries, the reports 
seem to indicate, to a considerable extent. Several, including 
Boston and Brooklyn, state that they buy reprints only when 
the regular editions can not be obtained. Among the college 
and university libraries less than half of those of more than 
100,000 volumes, and very few of the smaller libraries, report 
that reprints are purchased at all. 

Most of the reports state that reprints are recased or re¬ 
bound, when worn out, as other books are. if the paper is 
strong enough and the margins wide enough to warrant it. 
and if the pages are clean enough. A few libraries, however, 
including Des Moines, Detroit (except in the schools 
division), New Bedford, Northampton, Pittsburgh, and 
Utica, report that they are usually discarded, and if still 
needed are replaced by new copies, in preference to rebind¬ 
ing. Portland, Ore., reports that they are usually replaced, 
but that occasionally, when they have time, they recase the 
books before first issuing them. Several, including Atlanta 
and Syracuse, have all reprints resewed, before they are put 
into circulation. Baltimore buys reprints of all the more 
popular fiction titles, buying in resewed and reinforced bind¬ 
ings. They are bought in large quantities, so that the acces¬ 
sioning and shelf listing can be economically handled. 

Bound periodicals.—In lettering bound volumes of 
periodicals a majority of both the public and the college libra- 
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ries report that they give first the title; then the series, if there 
has been more than one; then the volume number; and then 
the year The chief exception to this order is the reversal, in 
some libraries, of the last two items, giving first the year 
and then the volume number. If the end of the volume does 
not coincide with the calendar year, or if the periodical com¬ 
prises more than one volume in a year, the first and last 
months included in each volume are lettered on the back in 
all but a few libraries. Among the exceptions are Gary, Kan¬ 
sas City, Salt Lake City, Seattle, and Worcester, among the 
public libraries, and the University of Chicago (unless the 
volume is bound in two or more parts or the periodical has 
no volume numbers), Dartmouth, Northwestern University, 
Oberlin, and Princeton. Many variations are reported, how¬ 
ever, in regard to order and form, and several report that 
they do not follow one style uniformly on all magazines. 

The reports indicate an almost unanimous preference for 
Arabic' numerals in marking the volume numbers on maga¬ 
zines. Only a very few report that Roman numeials aie 
used, with the exception, mentioned by many of the large 
libraries, of continuations of sets where Roman numerals 
were used on the early volumes. Several report that they 
conform with the style which is used on die title page of the 
periodical. 

In binding periodicals, a majority of the libraries leporting 
do not include the advertising pages unless these are paged 
as part of the text. Many of the large libraries, however, in¬ 
clude the advertisements, even though they are paged sep¬ 
arately, in a selected list of magazines, especially in technol¬ 
ogy and art. Some include them, either for all magazines or 
for k selected list, in one issue of each volume. A very few 
state that all advertising pages are included. Among these 
arc Akron, Ohio, which says “our large rubber companies 
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look to us for records of their own advertising and that of 
their competitors”; East Orange; Houston; Memphis; and 
New York, Reference Department. 

Among the libraries which report that certain magazines 
are selected, in which all advertising pages are bound, are 
Bridgeport, Brookline (when the advertisements are very 
much a part of the magazine, as in House Beautiful), the 
Grosvenor Library (in art magazines and some technical 
magazines), Detroit, Grand Rapids, Kansas City, Minne¬ 
apolis, the Newberry Library, Pittsburgh, Portland, Ore. 
(technical), and Seattle (in art department), among the pub¬ 
lic libraries, and Cornell University, the University of Michi¬ 
gan (if the advertisements are important for information or 
for their technical or historical value), University of Minne¬ 
sota, University of North Carolina (for certain art maga¬ 
zines), University of Texas, and the State College of Wash¬ 
ington. At the LTniversity of Chicago the advertising pages 
of all periodicals are examined, and each case is decided in 
regard to the subject matter. The questions considered are: 
the class of periodical, its use, the department to which it is 
assigned, and the directions of the professors of the depart¬ 
ments. Boston Public Library reports that its procedure is 
not uniform. “We bind all advertising pages of some maga¬ 
zines; none of some others; and of others, for one issue each 
year. The binding of advertisements is distributed, by agree¬ 
ment, among various Boston libraries.” 

Among the libraries which bind all advertising pages in one 
issue every year, either for certain selected magazines or for 
all magazines that are bound, are the following: Cleveland 
(one complete number of one representative periodical in 
each general class, electricity, engineering, etc., of technical 
magazines) ; Detroit; Hartford (the complete October num¬ 
ber of all monthlies and the first October number of all 
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weeklies) ; Minneapolis (technical magazines) ; St. Louis 
(the last number of each volume bound for the reference de¬ 
partments) ; Seattle (for the technology department) ; and 
Washington (the last issue of each volume), among the pub¬ 
lic libraries; and Brown University (February) ; University 
of Iowa; University of Missouri; University of Texas; and 
Yale (January). 

In 1925 the “C. L. A. Standard for Magazine Lettering’’ 
was adopted by the California Library Association. The pur¬ 
pose of this standard, as stated in the report of the committee 
by which it was formulated, is to establish a standard system 
of magazine lettering for libraries, in the belief that such a 
system ‘will in time effect an economy in the cost of binding 
magazines because of the simplicity of a standard system as 
compared with the present Tub’ method. The standard con¬ 
tains a list of more than one hundred of the periodicals which 
are tppst generally bound, for each of which are specified the 
title and line divisions; the trim size; the pattern group; and 
the type size for the title. The list “can be extended in¬ 
definitely to suit the requirements of any library, adhering so 
far as practicable to the exact wording of titles used in Read¬ 
er's Guide or in Library of Congress entries. The trim 
sizes are given in eighths of an inch, one-quarter inch less in 
each case than the board size or book height. Six different 
pattern groups are specified, for different sizes from 8 j 2 r to 
16", with one group for special subsizes unlike any of the 
others. The following rules cover the principal details of 
form, size, and arrangement of lettering: 

Position and size of type for the standard pattern-groups arc as 
follows: 

VOLUME, in Arabic numerals, type size 20, placed 51/4" above 
the bottom of the book. Omit VOL. 

MONTHS, in type size 14, placed 31/2* above the bottom of the 
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book. Use standard abbreviations and punctuation, as: JAN.- 
JUNE and JULY-DEC. 

YEAR, in type size 18, placed 3" above bottom of the book. Two 
years are to be indicated as follows: 1918-19. 

ALL measurements are to be made to the TOP of the type. 

LIBRARY IMPRINT to be placed at the bottom of the book. 

OMIT all rules and all decoration of any kind. 

If PART I (or 2) occurs in connection with volume number, put 
same in type size 14 just below, and spaced 3/16" away from the 
volume numeral. Spell in full the word PART. 

If PAGE numbers, or the word INDEX, or other unusual mat¬ 
ter, be required on a volume, place same between library imprint 
and the YEAR. 

On magazines of sub-size pattern A (those under 81/2" board 
height) drop volume, month and year ONE INCH LOWER than 
in standard patterns B to F and begin title 6 5/8" above bottom of 
volume. 

TITLES in standard patterns B to F are placed as follows: 

B at 75/8"; C at 81/4"; D at 91/2"; E at 103/4"; F at 
121/2". All measurements are taken from the bottom of the book 
to the TOT of the FIRST LINE OF THE TITLE. Type sizes 
are shown in Column IV. 

In TITLES such as ‘‘National Education Association Journal" 
and “American Library Association Bulletin,” place the FINAL 
WORD (i. e. Journal, Bulletin, or Proceedings) in a size smaller 
type an appropriate distance (about one space) below the main 
title. 

TYPE S are numbered to conform with the accompanying 
print of faces and sizes. One type in its various sizes is to be 
used, rather than several different faces in combination. 

TYPE FACES will of necessity vary with different binderies, 
but the SIZES are to be maintained to conform approximately 
W1 li the sizes indicated; and all type on a given book is to be of the 
saiiu> face. 

TH IN VOLUMES of occasional occurrence in a set are to be 
lettered with type of an appropriately smaller size, or preferably 
w ’ ;h condensed type of the same standard height and face. 

CHANGES IN HEIGHT of volume, if considerable, will necessi¬ 
tate altering the position of TITLE to conform with the appropriate 
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new pattern-group. But MINOR VARIATIONS IN HEIGHT 
will not affect the position of lettering, due to the fact that all 
position measurements are taken from the bottom of the volume. 

Binding by contract—In most of the libraries report¬ 
ing, binding is apparently done on more or less definite agree¬ 
ment with the binder, but not on formal contract. In several 
of the larger libraries contracts are formally awarded, some¬ 
times after obtaining bids. Among these reports are the 
following: 

Chicago Public Library advertises for bids, according to 
specifications on the different grades of binding and quantity 
that the bidders can handle. Usually all the bidders come 
down to the lowest prices and the work is divided among 
them all. 

Cleveland awards contracts based on specifications which 
follow closely the specifications for library and school book 
binding, prepared by the A.L.A. committee on book binding. 
The prices submitted are compared with those of other bind¬ 
ers. Details of the work are agreed upon in conference. 

In Dayton the binding is now done by contract, which 
covers the number and the sizes of books in each shipment; 
the color and quality of cloth desired; the size and amount of 
lettering on the books, and whether lettering shall be in gold 
leaf or in ink; and an agreement as to payment of freight 
charges. 

In Indianapolis specifications are drawn up at the library 
and sent to the school board (which is also the library board). 
Bids are called for, and the contract is given to the lowest 
bidder who will do the work according to the required specifi¬ 
cations. 

In Los Angeles the specifications are advertised in a trade 
paper, and a contract is awarded to the lowest bidder for 
either one or two years. The specifications are practically 
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the same as those recommended by the A. L. A. in the latest 
edition of its handbook on binding. 

Bids are called for also in Jersey City and in Somerville, 
although in Somerville orders are placed without a formal 
contract. Several others report that more or less formal 
contracts are made, without bids. 

At the University of Iowa bids are invited and a contract 
is awarded by the state printer, usually for one year, although 
the last contract was for a period of three years. Bids are 
secured also at the University of Missouri. At the Uni¬ 
versity of Washington all binding, in accordance with a state 
law, is done by the state’s public printer. The University of 
California has a bindery in connection with the university’s 
printing office, which handles all the library binding at cost. 
At the University of Chicago and at the University of Ore¬ 
gon the binding is done by the University Press. 

Library binderies.—The following table gives the 
figures reported by libraries which have their own binderies, 
showing the number of full-time employes, the number of 
part-time employes, the total salary cost in the year covered 
by the report, the total maintenance cost, the estimated value 
of the equipment, and the number of books rebound in the 
library bindery in the year represented. All the reports are 
for the year 1924, or a fiscal year 1924-25, except Boston’s, 
which covers the year 1926 because the bindery was in opera¬ 
tion only eleven months in 1925. The figures given by New 
York cover only the reference department of that library, 
and therefore can not be compared with corresponding re¬ 
ports of other libraries, since all binding for the circulation 
department is done by outside binders. The value of the 
table for purposes of comparison is lessened by the inevitable 
differences, in reporting the number of books rebound, in re¬ 
gard to the inclusion of minor repairs, reinforcements, etc. 
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Estimated 



Full 

Part 

Salary 

Total 

value of 

Number 

Name Time 

Time 

Cost 

Cost 

equipment 

Rebound 

Boston . 

30 


$52,583 

$58,226 

$20,000* 50,206 

Detroit. 

28 


42,014 



33,000* 

Kansas City.. 

10 


11,741 

14,353 

12,000* 

21,931 

Minneapolis. . 

17 

1 

18,582 

20,828 

3,000 

27,198 bound 
19,929 mended 







4,098 reinforced 

New Orleans 


8 

3,200 

3,500 

400 

5.600 recased 

1.600 recased 
and resewed 

7,500 mended 

New York... 

52 


57,500 

69,300 


48,500 bound 

(Ref. Dep’t.) 




16,500 mended 

Omaha . 

6 

1 

8,258 

9,291 


10,254 

Pittsburgh .. 

20 


19,500 

12,000 

8,495 mag. 






bound 

Portland, Ore. 
St. Louis.... 

8 

14 


10,759 

19,000 

16,526 

22,000 

2,350 

7,275 

23,019 rebinds 
43,533 finishings 
11,149 miscel. 
27,968 

19,108 rebound 


7,918 reinforced 
1,649 new covers 






Seattle . 

8 


14,856 

17,436 

5,316 

23,400 

Wash., D. C. 

5 


7,480 

9,000 

5,620 rebound 
17,442 recased 



a Approximate and miscel. 

III. BINDING MATERIALS AND METHODS 

In most of the libraries reporting, buckram is the material 
which is most generally used for rebinding fiction, juvenile 
books, and a large part of the non-fiction of a general nature. 
Imperial morocco cloth, or some other binder's cloth, is re¬ 
ported by several as used on most fiction and juveniles, and 
on some non-fiction that is little used. Several place practi¬ 
cally all of their books in half-leather binding, with buckram 
or imperial morocco cloth sides. For reference books that 
are much used, and for periodicals, a majority of those re ¬ 
porting use buckram, but many report the use of full leather 
or half-leather. In the binding of newspapers twenty-seven 
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different styles are reported by 119 libraries. A majority of 
these use either buckram, duck, or canvas. By the others, 
many different materials and combinations are reported: 
among many others are, principally, duck and canvas, duck 
and buckram, buckram and canvas, canvas and cloth. In the 
midst of so large an assortment of materials, a few reports 
from individual libraries give a better illustration of the ma¬ 
terials most used than any composite report could give. 

Boston reports that buckram is used for most fiction and 
juveniles; army duck and imported morocco, and some niger 
morocco, for most non-fiction, and duck or imported morocco 
for much-used reference books; duck for reference books 
that are seldom used and for most periodicals; heavy army 
duck, of which four different weights are used for different 
purposes, in binding very heavy periodicals; half heavy army 
duck, with ordinary canvas sides and reinforced corners, for 
binding newspapers. For rare books of value, half morocco 
is used if the original binding can not be repaired. For books 
with leather or duck backs, art canvas or library buckram is 
sometimes used for the sides, though full duck binding is 
more usually employed. Paper sides are sometimes used, 
with the corners reinforced, for books bound in half moroc¬ 
co. The boards used for the sides are ordinary pasteboard 
and medium grade tar board, in weights adapted to the size 
of the books. 

Chicago reports that buckram is used for most fiction and 
juveniles, for most non-fiction, and for reference books, in 
single volumes, that are seldom used; for sets of reference 
books that are seldom used, morocco is usually employed, and 
cither morocco or pig for reference books which are much 
used; pig is used for most periodicals that are much handled, 
and buckram for very heavy periodicals or octavo periodicals 
that are seldom used; newspapers are bound in full buckram. 
Full duck is used only for a few government documents. For 
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books with leather or duck backs, paper or lighter buckram 
is used on the sides. 

Cleveland reports that buckram is generally used for fiction, 
juveniles, and most non-fiction, though some high-class or 
much-used books are bound in half morocco; reference books 
that are much used are generally bound in heavy high grade 
morocco; reference books that are seldom used and most 
periodicals are placed in buckram, for very heavy periodicals 
using split boards and strong joints; newspapers are bound 
in duck or buckram. Full duck is never used. For books 
with leather or duck backs, the sides are generally of imperial 
morocco cloth or winterbottom buckram. Paper sides are 
never used except on some rare or unusual books where a cer¬ 
tain effect is desired, when fine lithograph paper is used to 
harmonize with the book. 

The kinds of cloth and leather most used in Cleveland are 
library buckram, Bancroft, Interlaken, or Holliston, for 
general use; art vellum, for small, thin books; keratol, for 
cook books; half morocco, acid free, for books in constant use 
or books which the library wants to popularize; Levant or 
Persian morocco, for large and valuable books, with im¬ 
perial morocco cloth or winterbottom buckram for the sides. 
Boards used for sides are from grade 18 to grade 30, ac¬ 
cording to the size of the book. 

Detroit reports that buckram is in general use for all classes 
of books, except that leather or fabrikoid is used for sonic 
reference books that are much consulted; rare books are usu¬ 
ally bound in leather, and newspapers in canvas. Vellum is 
used for some very light books, and sheepskin, calfskin, or 
pigskin for law books, fine art books, and reference books re¬ 
spectively. Number 15 and number 20 boards are used for 
periodicals and number 30 boards for fiction and non-fiction. 

Indianapolis reports that most of its books are bound in 
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buckram. Some reference and non-fiction sets that were 
begun in leather are still bound in three-quarters leather. 
Newspapers are bound in three-quarters canvas, with buck¬ 
ram sides. 

Kansas City reports buckram in general use for all classes 
of books, a heavy grade being used for reference books that 
are much handled. Some rare books are bound in leather; 
newspapers have an imitation leather back and corners, with 
marble paper sides. For the sides of books vellum, imitation 
leather, cloth, or marble paper is used. 

Minneapolis reports that for fiction, juveniles, and most 
non-fiction, either buckram or canvas is sometimes used, but 
more commonly art vellum; for reference books and periodi¬ 
cals, either buckram or canvas, or duck for some periodicals 
that are much used. Newspapers are bound in full duck. 

New York reports that about 75 per cent of the binding 
for the Circulation Department is done in full library buck¬ 
ram. Paper sides are used only on certain pamphlets. In 
the Reference Department the very best grade of buckram 
is used almost entirely. Turkey morocco is used on sets, on a 
few periodicals, and on rare books. Newspapers are bound 
with heavy duck backs and buckram sides. Pittsburgh re¬ 
ports buckram in general use for all classes, except that 
juveniles are generally bound in vellum, and reference books 
that are seldom used, and rare books, in leather. Paper and 
vellum are used for the sides of books. 

University of Chicago reports that buckram is used for 
most of its books, except that old and rare books, and refer¬ 
ence books that are much handled, are put in three-quarters 
morocco, and newspapers and very heavy periodicals in three- 
quarters gray duck. Books bound in leather or duck have 
paper sides, which are used also for some board bindings in 
which are bound reports, bulletins, etc., that are seldom used, 
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or are of temporary value. Number 20 cloth board is gen¬ 
erally used for sides. 

University of Michigan reports that duck is used for most 
of the fiction, for some heavy reference books that are sel¬ 
dom used, and for very heavy periodicals. Duck or cloth is 
used for most non-fiction, but morocco is used for the best 
books; some reference books that are much used, if neces¬ 
sary to match sets, and some rare books, are put in morocco. 
Cloth sides are used on books bound in leather, and paper 
sides on books bound in duck. 

Guarding of books.—A very few libraries report that 
all books are guarded, in binding, either on the end papers, 
and perhaps the fly leaves, or on the first and last sections 
complete. Several report that books with maps or heavy- 
plates are guarded; or heavy reference books, books of 
special value, or old books in which the paper is brittle; or 
whenever for other reasons guarding seems desirable. Mus¬ 
lin, cambric, jaconet, or cotton cloth in some form, are the 
materials most generally used for guarding. In guarding 
illustrations, a few report that paper is used, although they 
use cloth for guarding end papers or fly leaves. The fol¬ 
lowing reports are illustrative of various methods: 

In Boston special reinforced end leaves are used in all the 
books; the covers of periodicals, if saved, are usually 
guarded. The material most used is sarsenet cambric or 
Berkeley cambric. In all large books, where the illustrations 
are on stock decidedly heavier than the book itself is printed 
on, they are guarded. Sometimes, if the plates are too heavy 
to sew and too light to guard, a strip is pasted on, and passed 
around a signature to sew through. 

In Brooklyn valuable books of plates are reinforced, on 
the end papers and fly leaves, with jaconet. Illustrations are 
sometimes guarded, either with jaconet or with paper. 
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Grand Rapids reports that all books are guarded with label 
vellum, on the end papers and fly leaves. Illustrations are 
guarded only occasionally. 


In Minneapolis all valuable books are guarded on the first 
and last sections, as well as the end papers and fly leaves, 
using tissue paper, bond paper, and cloth. Illustrations in 
valuable books are hinged, with tissue placed between the 
pages. 

In St. Louis all end papers are guarded with Aldine vellum 
and Oxford book cloth, and all fly leaves with cambric. For 
music and books of plates the first and last sections are 
guarded with cambric. 

Washington uses jaconet or linen for guarding the first 
and last sections of books composed of single leaves of heavy 
paper that can not be overcast. Illustrations, folded maps 
and plates, etc., are guarded with jaconet if the book is not 
overcast. 

At the University of Iowa all rebound books are guarded 
on the end papers and fly leaves, and the end papers are 
sewed to the first and last sections. Jaconet or strong cam¬ 
bric is used. 

Methods of sewing.—Only a few libraries reported con¬ 
cerning the extent to which overcast sewing is employed. 
Most of the reports state that practically all books are over¬ 
cast. Chicago reports all except books with narrow mar¬ 
gins, and rare books which are not to be trimmed; Cleveland 
says that all are oversewed unless the inner margins are very 
narrow, or the paper is of high grade, when they are often 
sewed through the fold; Evansville, Kansas City, and others, 
say that all books are overcast except newspapers, and Port¬ 
land, Ore., and Wilmington, Del., all except music. A few, 
1 ioweve>\ report that no overcasting is done. 

With very few exceptions, the libraries of less than 100,000 
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volumes report that their overcast sewing is done entirely 
by hand. A machine is used, for a large part of the work if 
not for all, in the binding done for twenty-eight of the large 
public libraries, among sixty-one reporting, and for twelve 
college or university libraries, among thirty-five reporting. 
Atlanta, Birmingham, Northampton, and St. Louis, report 
that 90 per cent, of their work is done by machine. In Bos¬ 
ton the oversewing machine is used for all ordinary books. 
Cleveland likewise reports the machine used for most work, 
though there is always some hand sewing, and a few books 
are sewed through the fold. Pittsburgh uses the machine 
for books up to 16 inches, and hand sewing for larger books. 
Seattle reports that the machine is used except when the mar¬ 
gins are too small, and Worcester that hand sewing is done 
only on certain art books and other special work. Among 
the colleges, machine sewing is reported, for most or all of 
the work, by Brown, Bryn Mawr, University of Michigan, 
Northwestern, University of Oregon, and University of 
Texas, and by several others for part of their work. 

Most of the reports state that linen thread is used for hand 
sewing, and cotton thread for the machine work. The New¬ 
berry Library reports that linen thread was formerly used for 
hand sewing, but that the cotton thread has been found much 
more satisfactory. 

Very few make any report on the use of tapes or bands in 
overcasting. Cleveland reports that their use is practically 
obsolete, and Wilmington, Del., says that they give no addi¬ 
tional strength if the book is properly bound in other respects. 
Several libraries, however, report that they are sometimes 
used, either on all hand sewed books, or for newspapers, 
periodicals, or other heavy volumes. 

The stitching of sections lengthwise on a sewing machine 
is reported by very few libraries. Chicago, Indianapolis, the 
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John Crerar Library, and the Newberry Library report that 
it is done occasionally, but seldom. This method is reported 
also by Boston, for newspapers and some other large vol¬ 
umes; by Dayton, for some magazines; and by Detroit, for 
music. At Bryn Mawr College and at Northwestern Uni¬ 
versity the first and last sections of all books are stitched 
lengthwise. 

Approximately one-third of the large public libraries, and 
one-fifth of the large university or college libraries, report 
that books are sometimes sewed “two or three on,” but most 
of them indicate that this is done only occasionally. Cleve¬ 
land reports: “Sewing through the fold, of which sewing 
'two or three on’ is a detail used for signatures of less than 
eight leaves (sixteen pages), is practically obsolete except for 
books printed on high grade, not calendered paper, or for 
books with very narrow inner margins.” 

Many different kinds of material for backlining are men¬ 
tioned: most frequently, flannel (both canton and outing), 
muslin, paper, stay cloth, canvas, duck, drilling, super, sateen, 
and felt board. Los Angeles reports that at different times 
they have used both canvas and drilling, but at present are 
using a material called The Elite backlining, a soft material, 
thinner than drilling. 

A majority of the reports state that books are “cased in,” 
when leather backs are used, instead of “lacing on.” A few 
libraries, including Des Moines and St. Louis, use split 
boards. Salt Lake City reports that all magazines, and 
Minneapolis that all leather-back books, are “laced on.” 
Several report that both methods are used. 

With few exceptions, practically all books, in the libraries 
reporting, are bound with loose backs. Several state that 
tight backs are used for some books, according to the kind 
of material used and the class of books: thus Boston reports 
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that heavy reference books are bound with tight backs; Cedar 
Rapids uses loose backs for buckram books and tight backs 
for leather; Chicago, per contra, uses tight for buckram and 
loose for leather; in Minneapolis only newspapers are bound 
with tight backs. In Brooklyn, Evanston, University of 
Indiana, University of Montana, and University of North 
Dakota, all books are bound with tight backs. 

The reports indicate that practice is rather evenly divided 
between use of the French joint and use of the regular joint. 
Many state that the French joint is used mainly, but not en¬ 
tirely. Several, including Grand Rapids, Northampton, Wil¬ 
mington, Del., and the University of Minnesota, use it on 
all books, and several others, including Detroit, Kansas City, 
and Somerville, use only the regular joint. Boston and 
Indianapolis use the regular joint on books which have the 
covers laced on, and French joints when the covers are cased 
in. 

Strengthening devices.—The following are the princi¬ 
pal reports concerning devices used in binding heavy books, 
such as dictionaries, which will receive hard usage: 

Boston: A special lining with two sarsenet straps in the 
end paper is sewed to the book. In some cases split boards 
are used. 

Kansas City: Such books are occasionally hand sewed on 
tape, with extra heavy joint and backlining material, in covers 
of heavy library buckram, usually with tight back. 

University of Minnesota: Books are sewed on tape and 
reinforced with muslin strips. Heavy stay cloth is used for 
lining on all but small books. Tape sewing is used only on 
heavy volumes with “blank book ,, sewing. 

New York, Reference Department: All heavy books are 
bound with split boards. Front and back sections are 
mounted between sheets of Japanese tissue. 
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Seattle: After the book is rounded and backed, a strip of 
ten-ounce duck is cut, the length and twice the width of the 
back. This strip is glued to the back, leaving an equal amount 
of flap on each side. “Sew through the first two sections on 
the front and the back of the book, cut flap to back of book 
one inch from each end, and paste one-inch flap to the fly leaf. 
Turn the remainder of the duck over the back of the book, 
and fasten spring back to it.” 

In many libraries certain books which will receive hard 
usage are reinforced, when new. The method most generally 
reported is to cover the end sections with Japanese tissue, 
crinoline, or some similar material. Thus, in Cleveland, the 
first ten or twenty leaves in front of the book are removed 
and mounted on crinoline, which is placed on the pages with 
even numbers; the leaves are oversewed to the adjoining sec¬ 
tions, and the cover is replaced with a strong joint. In New 
York, Reference Department, the end sections and other 
special pages of extra-large reference books are sometimes 
mounted with Japanese tissue and rebound more strongly 
than the original binding. In St. Louis the first forty pages 
of some directories and other much used books are mounted 
on Japanese paper, oversewn, and lined up strongly with re¬ 
inforced ends. Several use gauze, one uses transparent silk, 
and one university reports the unsuccessful use of gummed 
tape. Sometimes the cloth or tissue is put only on one side 
of the page, and sometimes on both sides. In most of the 
libraries which report some method of reinforcement the 
books are so treated when new, but a few do not do it until 
the pages begin to roll. 

Headbands—In most of the libraries reporting headbands 
are used only on special reference books; where fine bindings 
arc desired; or in matching sets. Their more general use is 
reported by only a few. Buffalo uses them to a very limited 
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extent on a few books; Worcester only on bound magazines. 
Among some which report that they are always used are the 
John Crerar Library, the Newberry Library, the University 
of Iowa, Northwestern University, and the University of 
Washington. 

Music. — Buckram is the material most generally used, 
in binding music, in a majority of the public libraries report¬ 
ing and in approximately half- of the college and university 
libraries. Only a few, however, report one kind of material 
used exclusively ; among many others used are fabrikoid, art 
vellum, keratol, canvas, and half morocco. Most of the li¬ 
braries apparently have music sewed by hand, but several, 
including Cincinnati and Seattle, report the use of the over¬ 
sewing machine. A majority' of the reports state that tapes 
are used, but some sew through the fold. The University of 
Iowa reports that the leaves are scored and oversewed un¬ 
less the margins are too small, in which case the book is 
sewed through on tapes. In Cleveland, the sheets are sewed 
through the fold unless the paper is very poor; in rebinding, 
the sections are scored, to insure flat opening, and the book 
is oversewed; large volumes are bound in buckram, and small, 
thin volumes in art vellum, using the front cover on new 
binding. 


IV. REPAIR WORK 

Many of the reports in regard to the kinds of mending that 
are undertaken are too vague, and others show too many 
variations of principles which are much the same, to make 
possible any concise summary of practice in all the libraries 
reporting. Many report that very little repairing is done, 
apart from tipping in loose leaves and mending torn pages. 
Flint, Mich., for instance, says: “Our policy is to send to 
the bindery whenever the back is loose. Loose plates and 
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leaves, in a book which is otherwise sound, may be mended.” 
Knoxville reports: “We consider it poor economy to do any 
except elementary repair work in the library/ 1 

Many others report that very little repair work is done in 
books which can later be rebound. Thus Evansville says: 
“A book that will eventually be bound is mended very little. 
A book that has been bound or that never will be bound again 
is mended to the limit. Every spring, when the school libra¬ 
ries are carefully gone over, several hundred books are re¬ 
cased at the library by professionals who come in from out¬ 
side. At other seasons books needing recasing are sent to 
the bindery.” Indianapolis reports: “We do not mend books 
that can be rebound. We mend torn pages, tip in loose 
leaves, etc., but if the sewing is broken the book is sent to 
the binder. A few books that can not be rebound are recased 
at the library. We reback a great mary books, mostly those 
which have been rebound in one-half or three-quarters 
morocco, and a few juvenile readers, if the sewing is good. 
All the assistants have had special training, and are able to 
do all ordinary mending. Special mending such as reback¬ 
ing, recasing, and covering pages with crinoline and Japanese 
tissue to reinforce them, is given to those who do the work 
best. We never use gummed materials on books that are to 
be rebound later.” Jacksonville, Fla., reports that they have 
given up repairing, with the exception of replacing loose 
leaves, in any books that can later be rebound, for the reason 
that other work was unsatisfactory and made rebinding 
difficult. 

Similar reports, among many others, are as follows: “We 
do extensive mending when books can not be rebound, but 
otherwise make only slight repairs” (Bridgeport) ; “torn 
leaves, loose leaves and plates, and broken hinges, comprise 
most of our mending; ‘shaky books' and books with broken 
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backs are sent to the binder” (New Haven); “only simple 
mending is done, that will not interfere with binding” 
(Seattle ); “no mending is done that will interfere with the 
subsequent binding of a book; no gummed paper or cloth is 
used, but only the best of tissue and typewriter paper and 
paste” (Syracuse). Among similar reports from many col¬ 
lege or university libraries are the following: “Mending is 
done by student help; they do not attempt difficult work, for 
it is cheaper and better to rebind” (Colgate); “not much 
mending is done, apart from torn pages, loose plates, etc.; 
books are freely replaced and rebound” (Dartmouth) ; “only 
simple mending is done, which can be easily taught to an in¬ 
experienced girl” (Vassar). 

Many libraries report that books are sometimes recased at 
the library, if both the sewing and the covers are still in good 
condition, or are recovered if the covers are badly worn but 
the sewing is good. Recasing, especially, is apparently done 
to a considerable extent in many, especially among the public 
libraries. The liberal use of the “Toronto method” is re¬ 
ported by many, especially among the small and medium- 
size libraries. Several report that books are sometimes re- 
cased even when the sewing is poor: among others, Hartford 
(sometimes, if the book is very thin) ; Queens Borough, 
N. Y. (only thin books or very old books) ; and Rochester 
(only when the book is small enough to be resewn by one of 
the staff). 

Other forms of repair work most frequently reported arc 
rebacking, replacing loose hinges with new, inserting new 
end leaves, and various methods of reinforcing as described 
above (page 179). Among the most specific reports are the 
following: 

Berkeley: Books are not mended if binding is needed or 
will be needed soon, and books that will be rebound in die 
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leaves, in a book which is otherwise sound, may be mended.” 
Knoxville reports: ‘‘We consider it poor economy to do any 
except elementary repair work in the library.” 

Many others report that very little repair work is done in 
books which can later be rebound. Thus Evansville says: 
“A book that will eventually be bound is mended very little. 
A book that has been bound or that never will be bound again 
is mended to the limit. Every spring, when the school libra¬ 
ries are carefully gone over, several hundred books are re- 
castd at the library by professionals who come in from out¬ 
side. At other seasons books needing recasing are sent to 
the bindery.” Indianapolis reports: “We do not mend books 
that can be rebound. We mend torn pages, tip in loose 
leaves, etc., but if the sewing is broken the book is sent to 
the binder. A few books that can not be rebound are recased 
at the library. We reback a great mary books, mostly those 
which have been rebound in one-half or three-quarters 
morocco, and a few juvenile readers, if the sewing is good. 
All the assistants have had special training, and are able to 
do all ordinary mending. Special mending such as reback¬ 
ing, recasing, and covering pages with crinoline and Japanese 
tissue to reinforce them, is given to those who do the work 
best. We never use gummed materials on books that are to 
be rebound later.” Jacksonville, Fla., reports that they have 
given up repairing, with the exception of replacing loose 
leaves, in any books that can later be rebound, for the reason 
that other work was unsatisfactory and made rebinding 
difficult. 

Similar reports, among many others, are as follows: “We 
do extensive mending when books can not be rebound, but 
otherwise make only slight repairs” (Bridgeport) -, “torn 
leaves, loose leaves and plates, and broken hinges, comprise 
most of our mending; ‘shaky books’ and books with broken 
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backs are sent to the binder” (New Haven)) “only simple 
mending is done, that will not interfere with binding” 
(Seattle)) “no mending is done that will interfere with the 
subsequent binding of a book; no gummed paper or cloth is 
used, but only the best of tissue and typewriter paper and 
paste” (Syracuse). Among similar reports from many col¬ 
lege or university libraries are the following: “Mending is 
done by student help; they do not attempt difficult work, for 
it is cheaper and better to rebind” (Colgate); “not much 
mending is done, apart from torn pages, loose plates, etc.; 
books are freely replaced and rebound” (Dartmouth ); “only 
simple mending is done, which can be easily taught to an in¬ 
experienced girl” (Vassar). 

Many libraries report that books are sometimes recased at 
the library, if both the sewing and the covers are still in good 
condition, or are recovered if the covers are badly worn but 
the sewing is good. Recasing, especially, is apparently done 
to a considerable extent in many, especially among the public 
libraries. The liberal use of the “Toronto method” is re¬ 
ported by many, especially among the small and medium- 
size libraries. Several report that books are sometimes re¬ 
cased even when the sewing is poor: among others, Hartford 
(sometimes, if the book is very thin) ; Queens Borough, 
N. Y. (only thin books or very old books) ; and Rochester 
(only when the book is small enough to be resewn by one of 
the staff). 

Other forms of repair work most frequently reported arc* 
rebacking, replacing loose hinges with new, inserting new 
end leaves, and various methods of reinforcing as described 
above (page 179). Among the most specific reports are the 
following: 

Berkeley: Books are not mended if binding is needed or 
will be needed soon, and books that will be rebound in die 
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future are mended carefully, in order not to make rebinding 
difficult. Books that will not be rebound are mended for 
durability. Books are not mended if less than twelve circula¬ 
tions can be expected. Among the forms of repair work 
undertaken are: reinforcing end sections, by the use at the 
joints of paper strips, cloth strips, and hinges; tightening 
loose sections by catching threads at the middle of sections 
and knotting them together; paste and glue are used for se¬ 
curing the book firmly to the back; books so mended cir¬ 
culate from twelve to thirty times. 

Cleveland: If the sewing is firm in books we tip in loose 
leaves and mend torn pages; if loose between sections, we 
usually rebind, and also if the back of the cover is broken, if 
the sides are defaced, or the lettering on the book is worn 
off. Books are sometimes recovered, if they were rebound 
with oversewing and the pages are fairly clean. This is sel¬ 
dom practical for books still in the publishers’ sewing. 
Where books oversewed in rebinding are in fair condition, 
but the backs are shabby and the lettering is dim, new backs 
of art vellum are put on to harmonize, and are lettered, either 
with type in gold; or with labels, typed on tinted light weight 
paper, trimmed slightly narrower than the back of the book 
and securely pasted; or in black or white carbon, or with 
ink. This is done for older titles, rebound in buckram, one- 
half cowhide, or one-half pigskin. Where “easy books” are 
stitched through the back, loosened threads are drawn up, a 
linen thread is tied to the broken end, the loosened part is 
resewed, and the thread securely tied. A strip of bright 
art vellum is put on the back, extending over the side, and 
is lettered by hand with black or white ink. 

Kansas City: Repair work such as reinforcing joints with 
strips of muslin or cambric, mending torn pages with onion 
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skin or tissue paper, inserting loose sections with “Success” 
binder, etc., serves temporary purposes satisfactorily. 

Los Angeles: The head of the book binding department 
determines what kinds of mending shall be done. The mend¬ 
ing is done by special assistants, called book repairers, who 
have been trained for this work. We mend illustrations and 
maps, sew in loose sections, put on backs and sides if neces¬ 
sary, and reinforce hinges and weak sections of new fiction 
before it goes on the shelves. In repairing a volume, we 
first look through the book for loose leaves or sections. If 
there are such, we tip them in or guard them with onion skin. 
Next, the torn leaves are mended with strips of glazed onion 
skin papier and book binder’s paste. If new end sheets are 
needed they are pasted in. If the outside of the book is in 
good condition, but very dirty, we wash the cover with a 
sponge, dipped in water to which a little of the paste has 
been added, and squeezed out very dry. If the cover is torn, 
and the inside of the book is in fairly good condition, we 
put on an entire new cover; if it needs only a new back or 
new side covers they are put on, with book cloth. We rebind 
books as soon as they begin to show signs of being loose in 
the sewing or broken from the original covers, but after they 
have been rebound we mend to the last degree, and discard 
only when they have become very dirty or mutilated or when 
pages are missing. 
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LIBRARY BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 

The Survey’s questionnaire included a large number of 
very detailed questions on library buildings, and on stacks 
and other equipment. These questions were asked with the 
hope of obtaining information, some of which might be in¬ 
teresting historically, as illustrating tendencies prevailing at 
different periods, and with the hope that some of the infor¬ 
mation might be of practical value. Much of the informa¬ 
tion which was received is of less significance than had been 
hoped, partly because the total number of replies represents 
only a very small proportion of the whole number of library 
buildings; partly because many of the replies were not suf¬ 
ficiently explicit to reveal the significance which may ac¬ 
tually be attached to certain facts; and partly because on 
very few points is it possible to discover any one tendency 
predominating at any one time. 

In preparing the following summaries of different ques¬ 
tions pertaining to library buildings and equipment, it has 
been endeavored to present everything contained in the re¬ 
plies to the questionnaire which may possibly have value 
either historically or for practical purposes. It will be seen, 
however, that the most conspicuous fact is the great lack of 
uniformity, and the extremely wide range of variation in 
practice on many different points. There is no one problem 
concerning which it is possible to say, from the information 
at hand, that a certain style or a certain practice predomi¬ 
nated in one period of our library history, or that a cer¬ 
tain style or practice predominates today. 
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Dates of erection.—The following tables show the 
number of library buildings, of those reported on, which 
were erected in each decade, beginning with 1871. 
1871-1880 


Public Libraries 

Connecticut . 2 

Georgia . 1 

Maine . 1 

Massachusetts . 4 

New York . 2 

Ohio . 3 

Vermont . 1 

14 

College Libraries 

New York . 1 

Pennsylvania . 1 

Virginia . 1 

3 

1881-1890 

Public Libraries 

California . 2 

Connecticut . 1 

Illinois . 4 

Iowa . 1 

Maine . 4 

Maryland . 1 

Massachusetts . 14 

Michigan . 2 

Minnesota . 1 

New Hampshire . 3 

New York . 4 

Ohio i. 4 

Pennsylvania . 2 

Tennessee . 1 

Vermont ,. 4 

Wisconsin . 1 

49 

College Libraries 

Indiana . 1 

Kansas . 1 

Michigan . 1 

New Hampshire . 1 

New York . 1 

Pennsylvania . 1 


Vermont . 1 


7 

1891-1900 
Public Libraries 


Arkansas . 

.... 1 

California . 

.... 2 

Connecticut . 

.... 12 

Illinois . 

.. .. 12 

Indiana . 

.... 1 

Iowa . 

.... 5 

Maine . 

.... 6 

Massachusetts . 

.... 19 

Michigan . 

.... 2 

Minnesota . 

.... 3 

Missouri . 

.... 1 

Nebraska . 

.... 1 

New Hampshire ... 

. ... 10 

New Jersey . 

.... 3 

New York . 

.. .. 14 

Ohio 

.... 1 

Oklahoma . 

.... 1 

Pennsylvania . 

.... 5 

Rhode Island. 

. ... 2 

Texas . 

.. .. 1 

Vermont . 


Wisconsin . 

.. .. 3 


110 

College Libraries 


Colorado . 

.... 1 

IllmnK . 

.... 3 

Kentucky .• • 

.... 1 
i 


Minnesota .. • * * 

New York . 

Ohio . 3 

Pennsylvania . 2 

Vermont .. * 

14 

1901-1910 
Public Libraries 

Alabama . 1 

California . 40 
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Colorado . 

Connecticut . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Idaho . 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maine . 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan . 

Minnesota . 

Missouri . 

Montana . 

Nebraska . 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey . 

New York . 

North Carolina. 

North Dakota . 

Ohio .. 

Oklahoma . 

Oregon . 

Pennsylvania .. 

Rhode Island . 

South Dakota . 

Tennessee . 

Texas . 

Utah . 

Vermont . 

Washington . 

Washington, D. C. 

West Virginia. 

Wisconsin . 


College Libraries 

Alabama . 

California . 

Colorado . 

Georgia .. 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 


<3L 


Kentucky . 2 

Louisiana . 1 

Maryland . 2 

Maine . 2 

Massachusetts . 5 

Michigan . 1 

Missouri . 2 

Nebraska . 1 

New Hampshire. 1 

New York . 2 

North Carolina . 3 

North Dakota. 2 

Ohio . 5 

Pennsylvania . 5 

Rhode Island . 1 

South Carolina . 1 

South Dakota . 1 

Tennessee . 1 

Virginia . 2 

Vermont . 1 

Washington . 1 

West Virginia . 1 

Wisconsin . 3 


64 

1911-1920 


Public Libraries 

Alabama . 1 

Arkansas . 1 

California* . 7 

Colorado . 1 

Connecticut . 4 

Florida . 1 

Georgia .. 4 

Idaho . 1 

Illinois . 21 

Indiana . IQ 

Iowa . 11 

Kansas . 5 

Maine . 4 

Massachusetts . 12 

Michigan . 6 

Minnesota . 8 

Mississippi . 2 

Missouri .. 6 

Montana . 1 

Nebraska . 3 

New Hampshire. 1 


6 

4 

1 

4 

3 

57 

21 

51 

16 

4 

2 

12 

22 

21 

21 

5 

6 

6 

9 

7 

29 

3 

3 

25 

6 

1 

6 

1 

7 

2 

7 

3 

4 

7 

1 

1 

26 

451 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

5 

2 
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New Jersey . 2 

New Mexico . 1 

New York . 11 

North Dakota . 1 

Ohio . 11 

Oklahoma . 9 

Oregon .. 2 

Pennsylvania . 3 

Rhode Island . 1 

South Dakota . 1 

Tennessee . 1 

Texas . 2 

Utah . 1 

Vermont . 2 

Washington . 5 

Wisconsin . 9 

181 

College Libraries 

California . 1 

Florida . 1 

Illinois . 4 

Indiana . 1 

Iowa . 1 

Kentucky . 1 

Massachusetts . 2 

Michigan . 1 

Minnesota . 1 

Mississippi . 1 

Missouri . 1 

New York . 2 

Ohio . 2 

Oklahoma . 3 

Oregon . 1 

South Dakota . 1 

Tennessee . 1 

Texas . 1 


1921-1925 

Public Libraries 

Colorado . 1 

Delaware . 1 

Florida . 2 

Illinois . 1 

Indiana . 1 

Massachusetts . 1 

Michigan . 2 

Minnesota . 1 

New Jersey . 1 

New York . 5 

North Carolina . 1 

Ohio . 

Oklahoma . 

Pennsylvania . 

Tennessee . 1 

Texas . 1 

Vermont . 1 

Virginia . 1 

28 

College Libraries 

Alabama . 1 

Connecticut .. 1 

Illinois ... 1 

Iowa . 1 

Minnesota . 1 

Montana . 1 

Nebraska . 1 

North Carolina . 2 

Ohio . 1 

Oklahoma. 1 

Washington, D. C. 1 

Wyoming . 1 


26 13 

The replies from the libraries included in the foregoing 
tables were carefully studied, with a view to bringing out 
all facts of evident significance. The following summaries 
represent the principal facts that could be gathered from 
the replies, concerning the shape of the buildings; the num¬ 
ber of stories; the materials used; the present condition of 
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the buildings in regard to adequacy of space; and the na¬ 
ture of the section in which the buildings were located. 

Shape of buildings.—Of fifty-two public library build¬ 
ings in the larger cities, erected between 1871 and 1925, all 
but thirteen are reported as rectangular. Of the thirteen 
exceptions, six libraries (Grand Rapids, Louisville, New 
Orleans, Oakland, Sacramento, and Syracuse) describe 
their buildings as T shape; St. Paul, as L shape; Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, as H shape; Chicago, as 
“E shape without the tongue”; Dayton, as cruciform; and 
three (Buffalo, the Forbes Library in Northampton, and 
Toledo) as “irregular.” In the smaller cities, 449 buildings 
among 578 reported on (78 per cent.) are reported as rec¬ 
tangular, and nearly all of the others are reported as T 
shape. The T shape building in most cases apparently 
takes its name from the projection of the stack at the rear 
of the building. A few buildings are reported as irregular, 
several as semi-circular, and one as U shape. 

Among the college library buildings reported on, as among 
the public libraries, the rectangular form predominates. 
Two-thirds of the whole number (79 among 120) are re¬ 
ported as rectangular, and all but a very few of the re¬ 
mainder are described as T shape. A semi-circular build¬ 
ing is reported by Lehigh; cruciform by Cornell; a hollow 
square by Brown; L shape by Indiana; and H shape by 
North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engi¬ 
neering. 

Number of stories.—Of the large public libraries from 
which reports were received, built between 1871 and 1925, 
approximately half (24 out of 52) have three stories, and 
approximately one-third have two stories. Among several 
which have only one story are Toledo (except at one end, 
where there are two stories), built in 1890; the Grosvenor 
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Library, built in 1897; and Riverside, built in 1902. Only 
six libraries report buildings with more than three stories: 
Cincinnati, built in 1874, four stories; Jersey City, built in 
1900, four stories; St. Paul, built in 1917, four stories; Chi¬ 
cago Public Library, built in 1897, and the Newberry Li¬ 
brary, built in 1893, each with five stories; Cleveland, built 
in 1925, with six stories; and the John Crerar Library, built 
in 1921, with fifteen stories, of which the library occupies 
several floors. 

Among the smaller public libraries, buildings of more 
than three stories are reported by none, and only a few 
(Concord, Mass.; Dallas, Tex.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; Gales- 
burg, Ill.; the Reynolds Library in Rochester; and St. Jo¬ 
seph, Mo.) report more than two. More than half of the 
whole number of medium-size libraries have two stories, 
and nearly half have only one story; among the very small 
libraries the division was approximately equal between one 
and two stories, until the decade beginning in 1901, since 
which yea'r approximately two-thirds of the small buildings 
have had only one story. 

Of 120 college or university library buildings reported on, 
built between 1871 and 1925, 70 were of two stories and 
26 were of three stories. Only four are reported, with more 
than three stories: University of Michigan, built in 1920, 
and Oberlin College, built in 1908, with four stories; Uni¬ 
versity of California, built in 1911, with five; and Cornell, 
built in 1891, with eight. Among the one-story buildings 
reported are Colorado College, University of Kentucky, 
Mount Holyoke, and North Dakota Agricultural College. 

Material of buildings.—Of 804 public libraries erected 
between 1871 and 1925, 4 48 were built of brick; 122 of 
brick with stone trimming; 173 of stone; 11 of marble; 19 
of wood; 19 of concrete; and 12 of hollow tile, marble and 
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the buildings in regard to adequacy of space; and the na¬ 
ture of the section in which the buildings were located. 

Shape of buildings.—Of fifty-two public library build¬ 
ings in the larger cities, erected between 1871 and 1925, all 
but thirteen are reported as rectangular. Of the thirteen 
exceptions, six libraries (Grand Rapids, Louisville, New 
Orleans, Oakland, Sacramento, and Syracuse) describe 
their buildings as T shape; St. Paul, as L shape; Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, as H shape; Chicago, as 
“E shape without the tongue”; Dayton, as cruciform; and 
three (Buffalo, the Forbes Library in Northampton, and 
Toledo) as ‘"irregular.” In the smaller cities, 449 buildings 
among 578 reported on (78 per cent.) are reported as rec¬ 
tangular, and nearly all of the others are reported as T 
shape. The T shape building in most cases apparently 
takes its name from the projection of the stack at the rear 
of the building. A few buildings are reported as irregular, 
several as semi-circular, and one as U shape. 

Among the college library buildings reported on, as among 
the public libraries, the rectangular form predominates. 
Two-thirds of the whole number (79 among 120) are re¬ 
ported as rectangular, and all but a very few of the re¬ 
mainder are described as T shape. A semi-circular build¬ 
ing is reported by Lehigh; cruciform by Cornell; a hollow 
square by Brown; L shape by Indiana; and H shape by 
North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engi¬ 
neering. 

Number of stories.—Of the large public libraries from 
which reports were received, built between 1871 and 1925, 
approximately half (24 out of 52) have three stories, and 
approximately one-third have two stories. Among several 
which have only one story are Toledo (except at one end, 
where there are two stories), built in 1890; the Grosvenor 
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Library, built in 1897; and Riverside, built in 1902. Only 
six libraries report buildings with more than three stories: 
Cincinnati, built in 1874, four stories; Jersey City, built in 
1900, four stories; St. Paul, built in 1917, four stories; Chi¬ 
cago Public Library, built in 1897, and the Newberry Li¬ 
brary. built in 1893, each with five stories; Cleveland, built 
in 1925, with six stories; and the John Crerar Library, built 
in 1921, with fifteen stories, of which the library occupies 
several floors. 

Among the smaller public libraries, buildings of more 
than three stories are reported by none, and only a few 
(Concord, Mass.; Dallas, Tex.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; Gales¬ 
burg, Ill.; the Reynolds Library in Rochester; and St. Jo¬ 
seph, Mo.) report more than two. More than half of the 
whole number of medium-size libraries have two stories, 
and nearly half have only one story; among the very small 
libraries the division was approximately equal between one 
and two stories, until the decade beginning in 1901, since 
which year approximately two-thirds of the small buildings 
have had only one story. 

Of 120 college or university library buildings reported on, 
built between 1871 and 1925, 70 were of two stories and 
26 were of three stories. Only four are reported, with more 
than three stories; University of Michigan, built in 1920, 
and Oberlin College, built in 1908, with four stories; Uni¬ 
versity of California, built in 1911, with five; and Cornell, 
built in 1891, with eight. Among the one-story buildings 
reported are Colorado College, University of Kentucky, 
Mount Holyoke, and North Dakota Agricultural College. 

Material of buildings.—Of 804 public libraries erected 
between 1871 and 1925, 448 were built of brick; 122 of 
brick with stone trimming; 173 of stone; 11 of marble; 19 
of wood; 19 of concrete; and 12 of hollow tile, marble and 
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For the' entire period, the general average is approximately 
7' 6". However, the figures reported by the libraries which 
have most recently erected new buildings, make it impossible 
to accept this as a universally accepted standard height. 
Cleveland, for the new building of 1925, reports a height 
of 7' 6" for the new storage stack; Detroit (1921) reports 
a variation from 7' to 12' 6"; Wilmington, Del. (1923), a 
variation from 7' 2" to 8' 3". 

Among the college and university libraries reporting, the 
variation is from 7' to 8' 6". Of twenty libraries reporting, 
however, fifteen have 7' 6" between floors; three have 7'; 
one reports 8'; and one, 8' 6". 

The reports from public libraries concerning width of 
aisles between stacks show a variation from 2' 2" to 4' 3". 
Of thirteen libraries built between 1901 and 1910, seven re¬ 
port aisles of 3' or more; of fourteen built between 1911 
and 1920, only four have aisles of 3' or more. Those 
built since 1920 are: the John Crerar Library, 2' 6"; Detroit, 
3' and 4' 4"; Wilmington, 2' 6" and 3'; Cleveland, 
2' 6" and 3'. The variation in the different decades is as 
follows: 1874 to 1890, from 2' 2" to 2' 6"; 1891 to 1900, 
from 2' 6" to 3' 7"; 1901 to 1910, from 2' 4" to 4' 3"; 
1911 to 1920, from 2' 3" to 3' 3"; 1921 to 1925, from 2' 6" 
to 3'. 

Among the college and university libraries reporting, the 
variation is from 23" (reported by Wellesley, built in 1910), 
to 4' 6" (reported by the University of Michigan, built in 
1920). In sixteen other libraries, the width is reported by 
eight as between 2’ 6" and 3'; by seven as between 3' and 
3' 6"; and by one as 3' 11". 

More than half of the public libraries reporting (25 out 
of 40) have shelves 3' in length. In the others, the varia¬ 
tion is from 22J4" (Boston) and 2' (Baltimore), to 3' 5" 
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(Brookline) and 3' 6" (New Haven and Somerville). 
Among twenty college libraries reporting the variation is 
from 2' 6" (Bryn Mawr) to 3' 3" (Notre Dame) ; a length 
of 3' is reported by fourteen of the twenty libraries. 

With the exception of Indianapolis, which reports some 
shelves of 7" in depth, no public library built later than 
1909 reports shelves less than 8" deep. New York, built in 
1911, has no shelves less than 9", and Detroit, built in 1921, 
has practically nothing but 9" shelves. Several of the 
earlier libraries report shelving of 6", as in Peoria and Pitts¬ 
burgh; 7", as in San Diego and Seattle; or 7)4", as in 
Berkeley, Grand Rapids, and Jersey City. 

Of twenty college libraries reporting, only four have 
shelves less than 8" deep: Notre Dame, 6"; University of 
Indiana and Washington University, 7"; and Bryn Mawr, 
7)4". Amherst, the University of Michigan, and the Uni¬ 
versity of Missouri, have 9" shelving, and the University 
of Chicago, 10" on an average. 

Extra-wide shelves are provided by many libraries, either 
for the bottom shelves or in certain sections of the stack, for 
the shelving of over-size books. New York reports some 
shelves of 12" and some of 30"; St. Louis and the Univer¬ 
sity of Michigan, some of 12"; Indianapolis, some of 20"; 
Cleveland, from 10" to 30"; St. Paul, from 16" to 42" ; and 
many others report depths varying from 12" to 24" or more. 
In all but one of the libraries reporting the extra-wide 
shelves are movable. In a few buildings the extra-wide 
shelves are equipped with rollers. Cleveland has six hun¬ 
dred adjustable shelves in the fine arts and general reference 
sections and three hundred shelves in the newspaper sec¬ 
tion, thus equipped. Roller shelving is reported also by 
Chicago, Des Moines, Jersey City, and others, for news¬ 
paper stacks, and by Detroit, Minneapolis, and St. Louis, 
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brick, marble and stone, or other materials. The following 
table gives the five principal materials used in the different 
decades, for all the public libraries reporting: 


Marble Stone Brick Brick and Stone Concrete Wood Total 


1871-1880 


1 

7 

3 


3 

14 

1881-1890 

1 

17 

17 

9 


2 

46 

1891-1900 

2 

25 

53 

23 


3 

106 

1901-1910 

2 

106 

236 

67 

11 

6 

428 

1911-1920 

3 

19 

125 

17 

7 

2 

173 

1921-1925 

3 

5 

10 

3 

1 

3 

25 


11 

173 

448 

122 

19 

19 

792 


The following table shows the principal materials used 
during the different periods in the college and university li¬ 
brary buildings on which reports were received: 



Stone 

Brick 

Storie & Brick 

Concrete 

Total 

1871-1880 

2 

1 



3 

1881-1890 

4 

2 

1 


7 

1891-1900 

7 

3 



10 

1901-1910 

14 

23 

16 

2 

55 

1911-1920 

9 

12 

4 

1 

26 

1921-1925 

4 

5 

3 


12 


40 

46 

24 

3 

113 


This table does not include the materials reported by only 
one library: among others, marble (Brown University); 
marble and composition (Middlebury) ; marble and brick 
(Tufts) ; marble and stone (Union College) ; stucco (Po¬ 
mona) ; brick over concrete (University of Montana). 

Condition of building.—The following table summa¬ 
rizes the reports from 757 public libraries concerning the 
present condition of their buildings in regard to capacity: 

Badly crowded . U1 

Capacity nearly reached. 196 

Room for less than five years . 39 

Room for more than five years . 351 

Many of the buildings of recent years are reported as 
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crowded, in one or more respects, or as nearly filled, but a 
majority of the buildings erected since 1911 are said to have 
room for at least five years more of growth. 

All but four of the college libraries reporting, which oc¬ 
cupy buildings erected before 1901, are either filled to ca¬ 
pacity or badly crowded. Of sixty-three buildings erected 
between 1901 and 1910, all but twenty-one are filled or badly 
crowded. Of thirty-six erected since 1910, eleven are re¬ 
ported badly crowded or filled to capacity. 

Location of building.—Of 725 public libraries report¬ 
ing on the location of their buildings, 243 were in secondary 
business districts, 235 in main business districts, 235 in resi¬ 
dence districts, and 12 in civic centers or locations hard to 
classify, such as public parks or village centers. The relation 
between the locations chosen in different decades is shown, 
for the three principal locations, by the following table: 


Main business 
Secondary ” 
Residence 


1871-80 1881-90 1891-19001901-101911-201921-25 Total 


17 

36 

114 

52 

11 

235 

13 

23 

149 

45 

9 

243 

16 

43 

110 

53 

8 

235 


A study of the reports shows little variation between the 
large libraries and the small; only a slightly lower per¬ 
centage of the small libraries than of the libraries in larger 
cities are in the business district, rather than in purely resi¬ 
dential sections. 


BOOK STACKS 

Stack dimensions.—In the public libraries built be¬ 
tween 1871 and 1925, from which reports were received con¬ 
cerning the dimensions of the book stack, the height be¬ 
tween stack floors varied from a minimum of 6' 7" (re 
ported by Gary, built in 1912) to a maximum of 12' 6" (re¬ 
ported for some parts of the stack by Detroit, built in 1921). 
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for art books. The John Crerar Library states that roller 
shelving was given up as it was too hard on the bindings. 

Stack flooring.—Between 1871 and 1890, three differ¬ 
ent kinds of material were used for stack flooring, above the 
first floor, in three libraries from which reports were re¬ 
ceived: Baltimore, wood; Cincinnati, iron; and Dayton, 
wood and glass. Of twelve libraries built between 1891 and 
1900, nine had glass flooring, and the others used steel, con¬ 
crete, or other materials. Between 1901 and 1910 most of 
the libraries reporting used glass, and one used both 
marble and glass. Between 1911 and 1920 only six out of 
fourteen used glass; six used marble; and two used con¬ 
crete. That the course of these decades has produced no 
uniformity in this respect is indicated by the fact that of 
four public libraries built between 1921 and 1925, the John 
Crerar Library has cement floors; Wilmington, marble; De¬ 
troit, glass; and Cleveland, steel in some and glass in others. 

Similar variety is shown by the college and university 
buildings on which reports were received. Between 1901 
and 1910, six used glass; one, marble; and one, concrete. 
Between 1911 and 1920, four used glass and four used 
marble. The University of Chicago has some glass floors, 
some slate, and some marble, and reports that slate has been 
found less noisy than glass. 

BRANCH BUILDINGS 

The earliest public library branch building, the cost and 
the capacity of which were reported, was built in 1896. The 
following table shows the number of buildings reported on, 
built between 1896 and 1925, for which cost and capacity 
figures were given, showing the number of branches in each 
year, the total cost, and the total capacity in volumes of 
these buildings, and the average cost per thousand volumes. 
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No. of 



Average 


Branches 

Total 

Total 

Cost per M 

Vear 

Reported on 

Cost 

Capacity 

Volumes 

1896 

1 

$ 55,000 

20,102 

$2,736 

1898 

2 

91,130 

56,347 

1,617 

1899 

3 

85,870 

74,696 

1,149 

1900 

2 

61,281 

29,353 

2,087 

1901 

1 

16,580 • 

16,000 

1,036 

1902 

1 

25,000 

15,000 

1,666 

1904 

8 

622,268 

159,432 

3,903 

1905 

9 

954,760 

259,428 

3,680 

1906 

14 

726,259 

256,021 

2,836 

1907 

8 

393,700 

128,366 

3,067 

1908 

16 

829,118 

248,406 

3,337 

1909 

7 

251,169 

90,402 

2,778 

1910 

9 

506,578 

138,541 

3,656 

1911 

8 

274,012 

118,788 

2,306 

1912 

13 

337,185 

160,549 

2,100 

1913 

17 

546,084 

174,343 

3,131 

1914 

19 

750,742 

231,223 

3,246 

1915 

11 

292,100 

110,600 

2,641 

1916 

6 

202,216 

85,517 

2,364 

1917 

13 

317,610 

130,808 

2,428 

1918 

10 

268,764 

119,131 

2,256 

1919 

4 

60,198 

30,862 

1,950 

1920 

5 

493,522 

92,781 

5,319 

1921 

8 

393,464 

100,464 

3,916 

1922 

11 

523,587 

155,230 

3,372 

1923 

11 

416,938 

154,668 

2,695 

1924 

9 

477,320 

252,500 

1,890 

1925 

11 

714,800 

236,500 

3,022 


General averages computed on the basis of the foregoing 
table, either for any one year or decade or for the whole 
period, would be of very questionable worth. The relation 
between cost and capacity can not be accounted for with¬ 
out much further knowledge of all the features pertaining 
to the construction of the buildings than is made available 
by the data at hand. To illustrate this variation: in 1907 
a branch in St. Louis, built of brick, capacity 15,000 volumes, 
cost $81,576; a branch in St. Joseph, built of brick, capacity 
15,000 volumes, cost $27,500. In 1908 one branch in Louis¬ 
ville, capacity 10,000 volumes, cost $40,818; another branch 
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in the same city, built of the same material, capacity 15,000 
volumes, cost $40,759. In 1912 a branch in Indianapolis, 
built of brick, capacity 10,000 volumes, cost $20,000; a 
branch in Cincinnati, built of brick, capacity 10,200 volumes, 
cost $39,000. In 1925 a branch in Grand Rapids, built of 
brick, capacity 100,000 volumes or more, cost $180,000; a 
branch in Washington, D. C., built of limestone, capacity 
50,000 volumes, cost $200,000. 
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Vol. I—Vol. IV 

The following index to the four volumes of the 
Survey is intended to replace the separate volume 
indexes of the first three volumes. A larger num¬ 
ber of subject entries have been provided, and en¬ 
tries under the names of libraries have been made 
more specific. 

Citations of individual libraries are entered under 
specific headings, under the names of the libraries, 
so far as seemed feasible, but the less important 
citations are grouped under more general headings. 
The hiding administrative” is used for many 
brief citations, purely illustrative in nature, which 
could not be readily classified otherwise. 

I he index does not include references under the 
names of libraries for the special problems of 
classification (volume IV, pages 18-57), or for the 
citations in connection with binding and repair, 
buildings, and equipment (volume IV, chapters III 
and IV). 


INDEX 


A 

Aberdeen, S. D. Alexander 
Mitchell Library. Membership 
contest, III: 207. 

Access to books. See Open 
shelves; Closed-shelf collec¬ 
tions; Stack privileges. 

Accession records. Book form, 
IV: 58-60, 64. 

- Material left unacces¬ 
sioned, IV: 57-58. 

- Substitutes for accession 

book, IV: 60-65. 

Accessions. Average cost of 
purchases, by classes, Brook¬ 
line Public Library, 1: 75-76. 

- Information given to 

readers concerning books or¬ 
dered, I: 73-74. 

- Temporary records of 

recent accessions, 1: 73-74, 

232-37. 

Accounting, cost, for public li¬ 
brary branches, IV: 137-40. 

Acknowledgment of gifts, I: 81- 
82, 242. 

Acquisition of material for spe¬ 
cial departments and divisions 
of public libraries, II: 90-91. 

Acquisitions, number of, in re¬ 
lation to size of staff needed 
in university libraries, I: 270- 
73. 

Adelphi College. Statistics, I: 

210 . 

Administrative control of col¬ 
lege libraries. See Library 
committees. 

Administrative control of pub¬ 
lic libraries. See Trustees. 

Adult department of public li¬ 
braries. Transfer of children 
to, III: 20-29. See also under 
Intermediate collections, 111: 


29-36, and Intermediate refer¬ 
ence work, III: 36-39. 

- Use of, by school chil¬ 
dren, II: 81, 93-94; III: 37-39. 

Adult education, American Li- 

. brary Association's Commis¬ 
sion on, II: 114. 

Advertising pages of periodicals, 
binding of, IV : 165-67. 

Advice on reading and study in 
public libraries, II: 114-17. 
See also under Information 
desk, II: 104, 107-8. 

Advisory library boards or com¬ 
mittees, 1: 19-20, 61. 

Age, minimum. For juvenile 
registration in public libraries, 
III: 5-6. 

- For transfer to adult de¬ 
partment, III: 21-29. 

Age limits in public library staff 
appointments, 1: 116. 

Agnes Scott College. Adminis¬ 
trative, II: 180. 

Akron, O., Public Library. Ad¬ 
ministrative, II: 37, 84, 105; 
bulletins and exhibits, III: 75; 
children's book week, III: 82; 
extension agencies, III: 109, 
114; moving picture theaters, 
III: 191; summer reading 

club, III: 67. 

Alabama. Library laws, I: 21; 
II: 266, 313, and 233-64 

passim. 

Alabama College. Administra¬ 
tive, II: 177. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
Rental collection, II: 190; sta¬ 
tistics, 1: 208, 209. 

Alameda County, Calif., Free 
Library. Picture collections, 
II: 70. 
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Albany, N. Y., Public Library. 
Administrative, II: 61, 105; 
III: 31; extension agencies, 
III : 109; statistics, 1: 36, 37, 
39. 

Alburgh, Vt., Public Library. 
Co-operative book selection, 
I: 64. 

Alfred University. Statistics, 
1: 208, 209. 

Allegan, Mich., Public Library. 
Statistics, 1 : 50. 

Alpena, Mich., Public Library. 
Statistics, 1: 47. 

Alton, Ill. Jennie D. Hayner 
Free Library Association. Sta¬ 
tistics, I: 51. 

American Antiquarian Society. 
Co-operation in book pur¬ 
chase, I: 245. 

American Geographical Society. 
Map collection, II : 142-44. 

American Library Association. 
Adult education, II: 114; 
County library service, III: 
172; hlemcnlary school library 
standards , III: 307; Library 
extension , III: 173; resources 
ot American libraries, I: 247- 
48; union list of periodicals, 
1: 247-48; work with the blind, 
111:259 

American Social Hygiene As¬ 
sociation, books approved by, 
1: 56. 

Amherst College. Administra¬ 
tive, I: 197, 198, 243; II: 154, 
160, 161, 167, 175, 180, 181, 207, 
216, 217; IV: 14, 61, 126; ap¬ 
portionment of book funds, 
I: 225-26; departmental and 
seminar libraries, I: 172, 173; 
inter-library loans, II: 222; 
library committee, I: 162; re¬ 
serve books, II: 184, 187; staff 
administration, 1: 266, 268, 

269, 270, 274; statistics, I: 205; 


temporary cataloging of new 
accessions, 1: 232-33. 

Ann Arbor, Mich., Public Libra¬ 
ry. School and class room li¬ 
braries, III: 152. 

Anniston, Ala., Carnegie Libra¬ 
ry. Statistics, I: 52. 

Annotation of books. In adult 
departments of public libra¬ 
ries, 1: 72. 

- In children's depart¬ 
ments, III: 71-73. 

Annual memberships in college 
libraries, II: 163. 

Ansonia, Conn., Library. Ad¬ 
ministrative, II: 36; statistics, 
I: 43. 

Antioch College. Statistics, I: 
208. 

Applications for borrowers’ 
cards. See Registration. 

Appointment of public library 
trustees, 1 : 21; II: 248-50, 258, 
262. 

Appointment of staff. See Staff 
appointments. 

Apportionment of book funds. 
See Book funds of college 
libraries. 

Appraisal of books by volunteer 
readers, I: 68-71. 

Appropriations for public libra¬ 
ries. See Financial support. 

Appropriations for school libra¬ 
ries, III: 275-76. 

Approval privilege in book selec¬ 
tion, 1: 61, 62, 71-72, 75. 

Arabic, book collections in, III: 
230. 

Arizona. Library laws, I: 115; 
II: 266, and 233-64 passim. 

Arizona, University of. Admin¬ 
istrative, I; 237; II: 154, 219; 
IV: 68; inter-library loans, 
II: 221; picture collection, 

II: 212; staff administration, 
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1 : 267, 270; statistics, 1: 206, 
207. 

Arkansas. Library laws, 1: 21; 

II: 266-67, and 233-64 passim. 
Arkansas, University of. Ad¬ 
ministrative, 1 : 232 ; II: 167, 
211; apportionment of book 
funds, 1: 215; inter-library 

loans, II: 222, 223; staff ad¬ 
ministration, I: 270; statistics, 

1 : 206, 207. 

Armenian, book collections in, 
III: 230. 

Art departments in public libra¬ 
ries, II: 85. 

Assembly rooms, III: 208-12. 
Assistant librarians, college li¬ 
braries. Salaries, 1: 264-65. 
Assistant librarians, public libra¬ 
ries. Qualifications, 1 : 126. 

- Salaries, 1 : 137-38. 

Assistants in college libraries. 

Salaries, I : 264-65. 

Assistants in public libraries. 
Qualifications, 1: 128-29. 

- Salaries, I: 137-38. 

Atlanta, Ga, Carnegie Library 
of. Administrative, 1 : 150; 
II: 28, 34, 39, 40, 43, 45, 48, 49, 
57, 106, 109, 123; IV: 12, 16; 
branch administration, III: 
131, 133; cataloging, IV: 68, 
69, 80, 83, 86, 91, 95, 96; ex¬ 
tension agencies, III: 109; 
foreign book collections, III: 
219, 231, 232, 233; inventory, 
IV: 124, 125, 126, 130; mov¬ 
ing picture theaters, III: 193; 
pamphlets, II: 132, 140-41; 

picture collection, II: 70; 
reference work, II: 81, 83, 
100; registration, II: 11, 14, 
15, 16; III: 9, 28, 145. 

Atlanta, Ill., Public Library. 
Statistics, 1: 50. 

Auburn, Me., Public Library. 
“Book fair,” III: 186-87; chil¬ 
dren’s book week, III: 83. 


Auburn, N. Y. Seymour Libra¬ 
ry. Staff administration, I : 
114; statistics, I: 42. 

Augusta, Ill., Public Library. 

Statistics, 1 : 48. 

Aurora, Ill., Public Library. 

Story hours, III : 49. 

Aurora College. Statistics, I: 
210 . . . 
Ayer, Mass., Library'. Statistics, 
I: 49. 


B 

Ball Teachers’ College (Muncie, 
Ind.). Instruction in use of 
library, III: 297-98; library 
building, III : 291. 

Baltimore, Md. See Enoch 
Pratt Free Library. 

Bangor, Me., Public Library. 
Administrative, I: 22, 150; 

II: 17, 26, 57, 84, 103; III: 6; 
book selection, 1 : 68, 246 ; chil¬ 
dren’s clubs, III : 57 ; chil¬ 
dren’s contests, III: 62; in¬ 
struction in use of library, 
III: 43; open-shelf collection, 
II: 21, 22; publicity, III: 182, 
193. 

Batavia, N. Y. Richmond Me¬ 
morial Library'. Statistics, I: 
43. 

Bates College. Administrative, 
I: 195, 220; II: 175, 217; sta¬ 
tistics, 1: 206, 207, 208. 

Battle Creek, Mich., Public 
School Library. Administra¬ 
tive, I. 114; II: 16. 

Bay City, Mich., Public Library. 
Statistics, 1 : 44. 

“Begging letters” soliciting gifts, 
1 : 79-80. 

Belleville, Ill., Public Library. 
Statistics, 1: 43. 

Bellingham, Wash., Free Public 
Libraries. Administrative, II : 
36; statistics, I: 43. 

Bellows Falls, Vt. Rockingham 
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Free Public Library. Statis¬ 
tics, I: 51. 

Belmont, Mass., Public Library. 
Statistics, 1: 43. 

Beloit College. Administrative, 
I: 267; II: 175, 178; IV: 16. 

Benton Harbor, Mich., Public 
Library. Statistics, 1:51. 

Berkeley, Calif., Public Library. 
Administrative, 1 : 19, 23, 25 ; 
II: 10, 14, 15, 30, 31, 39, 61, 
66, 96, 98; III: 6, 17, 20; IV: 
16, 62, 124; branch adminis¬ 
tration, III: 132, 133, 142; bul¬ 
letins and exhibits, III: 75-76; 
cataloging, IV : 92, 94, 96, 98; 
children’s book week, III: 83, 
88; children’s closed-shelf col¬ 
lection, III: 12-13, 70; chil¬ 
dren's use of adult depart¬ 
ment, III; 25 ; extension agen¬ 
cies, III: 110, 113, 117, 120; 
instruction in use of library, 
III: 40-41, 43; insurance, IV: 
134; inter-library loans, II: 
222; pamphlets, I: 58; II: 127, 
132, 133; periodicals, II: 146; 
picture collection, II: 69, 70, 
71; publicity methods, III: 
198, 205; readers’ department, 
II: 83, 104; reference work, 
II: 99, 100, 103, 113; staff ad¬ 
ministration, 1: 92, 118, 126, 
149, 154; statistics, I: 31, 32, 
34, 35. 

Bethlehem, Pa., Public Library. 
Statistics, 1: 42. 

Beverly, Mass., Public Library. 
Administrative, II: 58; sta¬ 
tistics, 1: 41. 

Bibliographical references to 
material found on difficult 
questions. In college libraries, 
II: 203. 

- In public libraries, II: 

118-19. 

Bibliographies, compilation of, 
in public libraries, II: 117-18. 


Bibliography. Classification of, 
IV: 22-23, 54-57. 

- Instruction in, given by 

college libraries, II: 196, 197, 
198, 199-200. 

Biddeford, Me., Public Library. 
Statistics, 1: 43. 

Bids on books and periodicals, 
I: 75. 

Billboard advertising, III: 195, 
196. 

Billings, Mont. Parmly Billings 
Memorial Library. Adminis¬ 
trative, 1: 68; II: 15 ; exhibits, 
III: 187; high school ref¬ 

erence room, II: 94; III: 37; 
radiocasting, III: 202; statis¬ 
tics, 1: 45. 

Bills used for accession records, 
IV: 61, 62-64. 

Binding. Contracts, IV: 169-70. 

-Costs, IV: 159-60. 

- Expenditures for. See 

Books, periodicals, and bind¬ 
ing. 

-Guarding end leaves, etc., 

IV: 175-76. 

-Headbands, IV: 180-81. 

- Library binderies, IV: 

170- 71. 

- Materials most used, IV: 

171- 75. 

-Music, II: 76-77; IV: 

181. 

- Periodicals, IV: 164-69. 

- Rebinding more than 

once, IV: 158-59. 

- Sewing, methods of, IV: 

176-79. 

Binghamton, N. Y., Public Li¬ 
brary. Administrative, II: 43, 
95, 96; IV: 85; civil service, 
I: 87, 114; extension agencies, 
III: 110; statistics, I: 36, 37, 
39. 

Biography, classification of, IV: 
19-22. 
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Birmingham, Ala., Public Libra¬ 
ry. Administrative, 1 : 25 ; II: 
14, 26, 66, 68, 82, 96, 97, 98, 
103, 104; III: 19, 20, 28; IV: 
16, 83; expert advice in book 
selection, 1: 71; extension 

agencies, III: 109, 113, 156; 
inter-library loans, II : 222; 
pianola records, II: 75 ; staff 

administration, I: 118, 121, 

143, 154; statistics, I: 31, 32, 
33, 34. 

Black River Falls, Wis., Public 
Library. Statistics, 1: 52. 

Blind, work with, III: 259-70. 

Block arrangement of books, II: 
27; III: 16. 

Bloomfield, N. J., Public Libra¬ 
ry. Statistics, I: 45. 

Board meetings of public library 
trustees, 1: 22. 

Boards, library. See Trustees. 

Boards of education. See School 
board control of public libra- 
ries. 

Bohemian, book collections in, 
III: 230. 

Boise, IdZtho, Carnegie Public 
Library. Administrative, II: 
14. 

Book census, substituted for in¬ 
ventory, IV: 119-20. 

Book collection, decentralization 
of. See Departmental libra¬ 
ries in colleges. 

Book committees. Of public li¬ 
brary staff members, 1: 61-62. 

- Of public library trus¬ 
tees, 1: 23, 24, 60-61. 

Book displays. (See also Ex¬ 
hibits.) In college libraries, 
IT: 200-203. 

Book drives, 1: 77-79. 

Book funds of college libraries. 
Apportionment, I: 162-68 pas¬ 
sim; 213-15. 

-- Centralized funds, appor¬ 
tioned, 1: 215, 220-22. 
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- Centralized funds, unap¬ 
portioned, 1: 215, 217-20. 

Departmental allotments, 
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1: 225-29. 

Departmental control, I: 


225-29 passim , 230. 

- Divided funds, 1: 214-17. 

School and college allot¬ 


ments, 1: 222-24. 

Subject allotments, I: 


224-25. 

“Book hours,” substituted for 
story hours, Peoria, III., Ill: 
50. 

Book lists, compilation of, in 
public libraries, III: 177-81, 
197-200. 

Book lists, use of, in college li¬ 
braries, II: 200-202. 

Book notes. See Annotation. 

Book numbers, use of, IV: 15- 
17. 

Book orders. Approval priv¬ 
ilege, I: 71-72. 

- Information given to 

readers concerning new books 
ordered, 1: 73-74. 

Notices sent to readers 


concerning books recommend¬ 
ed by them, 1: 66-68, 231-32. 
Special departments and 


divisions of public libraries, 
11:90-91. 

Book prices and discounts, I: 
74-76. 

Book purchase, co-operative. 
Among small public libraries, 
1 : 64-65. 

- In special fields, 1 : 58, 

245-48. 

Book record in college library 
charging systems, II: 173-76. 

Book Review Club of Greater 
Boston, 1: 63-64. 

Book review forms, 1: 63-64, 69- 
70. 

Book selection for college libra¬ 
ries. (See also Departmental 
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Card catalog, use of, IV: 66. 

Cards, borrowers'. See Borrow¬ 
ers’ cards. 

Caribou, Me., Public Library 
Publicity, III: 207-8. 

Carleton_ College. Administra¬ 
tive, II: 170, 200; picture col¬ 
lection, II: 212; rental collec¬ 
tion, II: 190; statistics, 1: 207. 

Carnegie Institute of Tech¬ 
nology. Statistics, 1: 210, 211. 

Carrels in university libraries, 
II: 183, 204. 

Catalog, duplication of, for ref¬ 
erence work. In college libra¬ 
ries, II: 158-59. 

- In public libraries, II: 

81-82. 

Catalog, instruction in use of. 
In college libraries, II: 192- 
99. 

- In public libraries, II: 

110-12, 113, 114; III: 39-44, 
88-92, 92-99. 

Catalog, location of. In college 
libraries, II: 158-59. 

- In public libraries, II: 

81-82. 

Cataloging. Branch catalogs, 
IV: 83-86. 

- Card catalogs, IV: 66. 

- Classed catalogs, IV: 66- 

68 . 

- Departmental catalogs, 

IV: 72-80. 

- Depository catalogs, IV: 

70-72. 

- Dictionary form, IV: 66- 

67. 

- Foreign language cata¬ 
logs, IV: 80-83. 

-Juvenile catalogs, IV: 

86-87. 

- Material left uncataloged, 

IV: 65-66. 

- Multigraphing cards, IV: 

103-7. 


- Official catalogs, IV: 68- 

70. 

- Organization and admin¬ 
istration, IV : 107-18. 

- Pamphlets, II : 134-38, 

210; IV: 101-3. 

- Pictures, II : 72-73. 

- Printed cards, IV: 103-7. 

- Printed catalogs, IV : 66. 

- Special material, IV: 

101-3. 

- Subject headings, IV : 

90-91. 

Cataloging, temporary, of new 
accessions, 1: 232-37. 

Catalogs of departmental libra¬ 
ries in colleges, 1: 173-82 
passim, 190-91. 

Catalogs of special departments 
in public libraries, II: 81-82. 

Catholic University of America. 
Administrative, 1: 172, 197, 
198, 199; II: 177. 

Cedar Rapids, la., Public Libra¬ 
ry. Administrative, II: 26, 30, 
38, 68, 96, 97, 104, 115; III: 6; 
IV: 122; children’s scrap 
books. III: 73-74; extension 
agencies, III: 110, 114; mail 
advertising, III: 198; statis¬ 
tics, I: 37: 

Census of books, substituted for 
inventory, IV: 119-20. 

Central College. Statistics, I: 

210 . 

Central registration of borrow¬ 
ers at branches, III: 143-47. 

Centralia, Ill., Public Library. 
Statistics, I: 50. 

Centralized administration of 
departmental college libraries, 
I: 191-94. 

Centralized book funds in col¬ 
lege libraries, 1: 215, 217-29. 

Certificates for reading offeied 
to children, III: 60-70. 

Certification of librarians. Com- 
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pulsory and voluntary sys¬ 
tems, 1: 94-95. 

-In California, I: 95-99. 

- In Towa, 1 : 99-102. 

- In New York, I: 102-5. 

- In Ohio, I: 105-6. 

- In Oklahoma, 1 : 106-8. 

-- In South Dakota, I : 

108-10. 

- In Tennessee, I: 110-11. 

- In Texas, I: 111. 

- In Utah, I: 111. 

- In Wisconsin, I: 111-13. 

Champaign, Ill., Public Library. 
Administrative, III: 132; sta¬ 
tistics, I: 43. 

Charges for non-resident or 
transient use of public libra¬ 
ries, II: 13-17. 

Charging systems. In college li¬ 
braries, II : 173-76. 

- In public libraries, II : 

29-30. 

Chariton, la., Free Public Libra¬ 
ry. Statistics, I: 51. 
Charlestown, N. H, Silsby Free 
Public/'Library. Statistics, I: 
49. 

Charlotte, Mich., Free Public 
Library. Statistics, 1: 48. 
Chatfield, Minn., Public Library. 
Statistics, I: 49. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., Public Li¬ 
brary. Administrative, 1: 153; 
II: 16, 35, 65, 67, 86, 133; III: 
6, 36, 144; IV: 16, 85, 91, 120, 
131; duplication of books, I : 
72; extension agencies, III: 
110; gifts, I: 78; moving pic¬ 
ture theaters, III: 191; refer¬ 
ence work, IT: 103, 115, 117; 
statistics, 1: 38. 

Cheboygan, Mich., Carnegie 
Free Library. Statistics, I: 
49. 

Chicago, University of. Admin¬ 
istrative, I: 197, 198, 199, 242; 
II; 160, 101, 162, 163, 172, 


173, 175, 177, 179, 180, 181, 
187, 219; IV: 14, 124; appor¬ 
tionment of book funds, I: 
216-17; cataloging, IV: 68, 69, 
70, 72, 75, 76, 77, 79, 81, 83, 
93, 103, 106; co-operation in 
book purchase, 1: 246; death 
benefit payments, 1: 276-77; 
departmental and seminar li¬ 
braries, I: 169-70, 172, 173-74, 
184, 185, 186, 188, 189, 190, 
191-92; exchanges, 1: 249, 

251, 254, 255; inter-library 

loans, II: 221, 224-26; library 
board, 1: 163; library council, 
I: 275; maps, II: 216; music, 
II : 215; pamphlets, II : 207; 
pensions, 1 : 277; picture col¬ 
lections, II : 214; readers’ de¬ 
partment, II: 154, 192 ; refer¬ 
ence work, II: 153, 158, 159, 
183, 204, 210, 218; rental col¬ 
lection, II: 188-89; Report of 
the committee - to investi¬ 

gate the relations of depart¬ 
mental libraries - , I: 169- 

70, 186; staff administration, 
1 : 259, 266, 267, 268, 269, 274, 
275; statistics, I: 205; tem¬ 
porary cataloging of new ac¬ 
cessions, 1: 233. 

Chicago, Ill., Public Library. 
Administrative, I: 22; II: 29, 
34, 35, 36, 37, 43, 57, 66, 67, 68, 
95, 97, 106; III: 20, 29; IV: 
12, 62, 126, 130; book selec¬ 
tion, I: 71, 72; bcoks for blind 
readers, III: 260-61 ; branch 
administration, III: 126, 127, 
138; cataloging, IV: 80, 84, 
86, 89, 93, 103; children’s de¬ 
partment, III: 56, 61, 70, 95; 
co-operation in book purchase, 
1: 58, 247; cost accounting, 
IV: 137; departments and di¬ 
visions, II: 85, 86, 87, 91; 
extension agencies, 111: 108, 
109, 112, li3, 117, 120, 149, 
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book purchases; Co-operation 
in book purchase.) Depart¬ 
mental and general purchases, 
I: 230. 

- Principles of selection, I: 

243-45. 

-Recommendations from 

faculty and others, 1: 231-32. 

- Responsibility for selec¬ 
tion, 1: 162-68 passim, 225-29 
Passim, 230-31. 

Book selection for public libra¬ 
ries. ( Sec also Co-operation in 
book purchase.) Approval 
privilege, 1: 71-72. 

- Branches, 1: 61; III: 

127, 133-34. 

-Duplication and replace¬ 
ment, I: 72-73. 

- Final authority in selec¬ 
tion, I: 60-61. 

- Foreign books, III: 233- 

37. 

- Inter-library co-opera¬ 
tion, 1: 63-65. 

- Prices and discounts, I: 

74-76. 

-Principles of selection, I: 

53-59. 

-Recommendations from 

readers, 1: 65-68. 

- Records of new acces¬ 
sions, 1: 73-74. 

-Restricted books, 1: 55- 

57. 

-Special departments and 

divisions, II: 90-91. 

- Special fields of purchase, 

I: 57-59. 

-Staff co-operation, 1: 61- 

62. 

- Standards, 1: 53-54, 81. 

-Textbooks, 1: 54-55. 

*-Volunteer readers, 1: 68- 

71. 

Book selection for school libra¬ 
ries, III: 289-90. 


Book showers, book weeks, etc. 
1: 77, 79. 

Book stacks, construction of, 
IV: 193-96. 

Book wagons, III: 156-63. 

Book week, III: 79-87. 

Books, periodicals, and binding 
in college libraries. (Statis¬ 
tics.) Expenditures compared 
with expenditures for salaries, 
1: 203, 204, 206, 208, 209. 

- Per capita expenditures, 

1 : 204, 205, 207, 208, 210. 

Books, periodicals, and binding 
in public libraries. (Statistics.) 
Percentage of total expendi¬ 
tures, I: 30, 33, 38, 43, 48. 

Boone, la. Ericson Public Li¬ 
brary. Statistics, 1 : 44. 

Borrowers. See Registration. 

Borrowers’ cards in college li¬ 
braries, II: 173. 

Borrowers’ cards in public libra¬ 
ries. Abolition of, II: 30. 

- Books issued without 

card, II: 32-33, 34. 

- Penalties for loss of 

card, II : 33-34. 

—- Special cards for teach¬ 

ers and others, II: 31. 

- Use of, II: 30-31; in 

children’s rooms, III: 11. 

Borrowers’ privileges, juvenile, 
in public libraries. III: 10-11. 

Borrower’s record in college li¬ 
brary charging systems, II: 
173-76. 

Borrowing, privilege of. In col¬ 
lege libraries, II: 162-64. 

- In public libraries, II: 

9-10; in children’s rooms, III: 
5-6; in branches, III: 143 44. 

Borrowing privileges of staff. In 
college libraries, 1: 274. 

- In public libraries, I: 

149-50. 

Boston, Mass., Public Library, 
Accession records, IV: 62; ad- 
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ministrative, II: 35, 63, 95, 
96; III: 19, 20, 21, 210; IV: 
16, 132; branch administration, 
III: 127, 128, 131, 133, 142, 
145, 184; cataloging, IV: 68, 
74, 81, 84, 88, 93, 103; chil¬ 
dren's department, III : 41, 43, 
52, 61, 73, 99; departments and 
divisions, II: 85, 86, 87 ; ex¬ 
tension agencies, III: 108, 
109, 113, 116, 117, 120, 154; 
foreign book collections, III: 
219-20, 230, 231, 232, 233; in¬ 
formation office, II : 105-6, 

108-9; inter-library loans, II: 
221, 224; intermediate collec¬ 
tion, III: 31; inventory, IV: 
121, 126, 130; maps, II: 141, 
144; music, II: 74, 75; period¬ 
icals, II: 146; reference work, 
II: 78, 100, 114, 120, 121 ; staff 
administration, I: 92, 118, 119, 
140, 141, 142, 146; statistics, 
1: 31, 32, 35. 

Boston University. Music, II : 
216. 

Bradford, Pa., Carnegie Public 
Library. "Statistics, 1: 45. 

Branch catalogs, IV: 83-86. 

Branch librarians in public li¬ 
braries. Authority of, III : 
129-32. 

-Qualifications, I: 128. 

- Salaries, 1: 137-38. 

Branch libraries, college, I: US- 
79, 180, 239-40. 

Branch libraries, public. Book 
collections, III: 133-36. 

- Book selection, 1: 61; 

III: 127, 133-34. 

- Building costs, IV: 196- 

98. 

-Catalogs, IV: 83-86. 

- College branches, 1: 244- 

45. 

- Cost accounting, IV: 

137-40. 

-Definition, III: 104, 105. 
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- Distances between 

branches, III: 111-15. 

- Gifts from citizens *or 

establishment, III: 118-19. 

- Hours open for use, III: 

125-26. 

- Interbranch loans, III: 

136-43. 

- Location, III: 115-21. 

- Number maintained in 

various cities, III: 106-11. 

- Registration of borrow¬ 
ers, III: 143-47. 

- School branches, III: 

121-25, 163-72. 

- Supervision, III: 126-33. 

Branch supervisors, duties of, 

III: 127-29. 

Brattleboro, Vt., Public Library. 
Statistics, 1 : 43. 

Bridgehampton, N. Y. Hampton 
Library. Statistics, 1: 49. 

Bridgeport, Conn., Public Libra¬ 
ry. Accession records, IV : 

63; administrative, I: 20; II: 

23, 32, 36, 44, 56, 66, 68, 82, 85, 

97, 103; III: 210; book selec¬ 
tion, I: 71; III: 235; branch 
administration. III: 130, 131, 

133; cataloging, IV: 83, 86, 94, 

95; children’s book week, III: 

81, 83-84; information desks, 

II: 106; instruction in use of 
library, II: 111; III: 43-44, 

95; intermediate cards, III: 

23; inventory, IV: 125; port¬ 
able branch buildings, III : 

121; registration, II: 9, 10, 11, 

14, 15; III: 7, 9, 28, 29; school 
collections, III : 163; school 
visiting, III: 89, staff adminis¬ 
tration, I: 92, 115, 119. 125. 

127, 142, 143, 148, 149; statis¬ 
tics, 1: 33; story hours, III: 

45, 48. 

Bridgewater, Mass., Public Li¬ 
brary. Administrative, II: 55. 

Broadcasting, III: 200-202. 
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Brockton, Mass., Public Library. 
Administrative, I: 23; II: 86; 
III: 5; IV: 132; extension 
agencies, III: 110; reading 
certificates, III: 66; statistics, 
I: 36, 40, 41. 

Brookline, Mass., Public Libra¬ 
ry. Administrative, I: 23; II: 
25, 29, 36, 39, 55, 63, 79, 93, 95, 
96, 100; III: 19, 20; IV: 16, 
61; book selection, 1: 54, 68, 
69-71, 73, 74, 75-76; books for 
blind readers, III: 260; bulle¬ 
tins and exhibits, III: 76; 
cataloging, IV: 66, 84, 89, 94, 
98; children's department, III: 
31, 52, 70, 73; instruction in 
use of library, II: 110; III: 
41, 95; inter-library loans, II: 
221; picture collection, II: 72; 
registration, II: 9, 10, 11, 13; 
statistics, 1: 31, 32, 33. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Bay Ridge 
High School. Library work 
with students, III: 299. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Public Library. 
Administrative, 1: 23 ; II: 31, 
38, 41, 43, 57, 61, 68, 96, 97, 
98, 142; III: 16, 20, 126; IV: 
16, 121, 126; book selection, I: 
58, 245; III: 234; branch ad¬ 
ministration, III: 127, 129, 134, 
135; cataloging, IV: 68, 69, 70, 
81, 84, 85, 86, 93, 101; chil¬ 
dren's clubs, III: 52; chil¬ 
dren's use of adult depart¬ 
ment, III: 21, 23, 28, 31-32; 
extension agencies, III: 109, 
148, 149, 154, 156, 163-64; in¬ 
surance, IV: 134; interbranch 
loans, III: 138, 138-40, 141, 
143; lecture halls and club 
rooms, III: 208, 209; pamph¬ 
lets, III: 133, 138; publicity, 
III: 174, 184; reference work, 
II : 09, 82, 98, 113, 114, 118, 
122; registration, juvenile and 
branch, III: 7, 8, 28, 144; 


staff administration, 1: 92, 115, 
118, 120, 124, 145, 148, 150, 156; 
statistics, I: 31, 32, 33, 34; 
story hours, III : 45-46. 

Brown University. Administra¬ 
tive, I: 197, 199, 249; II: 154, 
158, 161, 162, 170, 175, 176, 
178, 180, 181, 187, 204, 207, 211, 
216, 219; apportionment of 

book funds, 1 : 226; catalog¬ 
ing, IV: 70, 75, 76, 79; classi¬ 
fication, IV: 8, 13, 15; co¬ 
operation in book purchase, I: 
246; departmental and seminar 
libraries, I: 172, 173, 184, 185, 
186, 18 8, 189, 190; gifts, I: 
240, 241, 242; intelligence 

tests, 1: 259-60 ; inter-library 
loans, II: 222; inventory, IV: 
121, 123; library committee, I: 
160, 162; lists of new acces¬ 
sions, II: 201; staff adminis¬ 
tration, I: 267, 268, 270, 274, 
27 5; statistics, 1: 205; “Stu¬ 
dents' Library," II: 168. 

Browne charging system, II: 29. 

Bryn Mawr College. Adminis¬ 
trative, I: 197, 198, 199, 232; 
II: 158, 167, 172, 175, 177, 179, 
180, 181, 187, 211; IV: 120, 
126; apportionment of book 
funds, 1: 229; cataloging, IV: 
75, 77, 94, 100; classification, 
IV: 15, 18; departmental and 
seminar libraries, 1: 172, 173; 
duplication of books, 1: 237; 
II: 184, gifts, I: 240, 242; in¬ 
struction in use of library, II: 
193; inter-library loans, II: 
222; library committee, 1: 160, 
162-63; residence hall libraries, 
1: 239; staff administration, 
I: 258, 268, 269, 270, 274; sta¬ 
tistics, 1: 204, 205; under¬ 
graduate reading room, II: 
204, 206. 

Bucknell University. Adminis¬ 
trative, II: 177. 
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Buffalo, N. Y., Public Library. 
Administrative, 1: 23, 58, 71, 
92; IT: 14, 22, 23, 25, 30, 36, 
38, 43, 63, 91; III: 8; IV: 16; 
book annotation, 1: 72; branch 
administration, III : 130, 133, 
142; bulletins and exhibits, 
III: 76; cataloging, IV: 70, 
71, 84, 86, 88, 89, 94; children’s 
use of adult department, III : 
25-26; community service, III : 
213; extension agencies, III: 
109, 151 ; foreign book collec¬ 
tions, III: 220, 231, 232, 233; 
foreign book selection, III : 
234; inventory, IV : 122, 126; 
music, II: 74; pamphlets, II: 
136; reference work, II: 81, 
93, 94, 98, 100, 115; school 
visiting, III: 88; staff train¬ 
ing, 1: 152; statistics, 1: 31, 32, 
35, 36; teachers’ department, 
III: 100-101. 

Buhl, Minn., Public Library. 
Community service, III: 216; 
statistics, 1: 46, 47, 50. 

Building" maintenance. See 
Maintenance cost. 

Buildings. See Library build- 
ings. 

Bulgarian, book collections in, 
III: 230. 

Bulletin boards, use of. In col¬ 
lege libraries, II: 200-203. 

- In public libraries, III: 

75-79, 183-85. 196-97. 

Bulletins and lists. Of college 
libraries, II: 200, 201. 

- Of public libraries, III: 

177-81. 

Burlingame, Calif., Public Li¬ 
brary. Statistics, 1: 49. 

Business districts as sites for 
branch libraries, III: 119-20. 

Business firms, use of public li¬ 
braries by, II: 12-13. 

Butler, Pa., Public Library. Sta¬ 
tistics, I: 47. 


Butte County, Calif., Free Libra¬ 
ry. Picture collections, II: 70. 

C 

Cabot, Dr. Richard. Fumiga¬ 
tion of books, II: 46. 

California. Certification of li¬ 
brarians, 1: 94, 95, 95-99. 

- County library super¬ 
vision, I: 17. 

- Library laws, 1: 21, 91, 

94, 95-97; II: 267-68, 306, 314- 
16, and 233-64 passim. 

California, University of. Ad¬ 
ministrative, I: 197; II: 183; 
IV: 58; apportionment of 
book funds, I: 221, 226-27; 
book selection, 1: 230, 232; 
cataloging, IV: 68, 69, 70, 75, 
76, 77, 81, 82; classification, 
IV: 8; departmental libraries, 
I: 185, 186, 188, 190; duplica¬ 
tion of books, 1: 237-38 ; ex¬ 
changes, I: 249, 251-52; inven¬ 
tory, IV: 121, 123, 126; library 
committees, 1: 165. 

California Library Association. 
Certification of librarians, I: 
97-99; standard for magazine 
lettering, IV : 167-69. 

Call numbers, methods of mark¬ 
ing, IV: 147-49. 

Cambridge, O., Public Library. 
Statistics, 1: 47, 52. 

Cambridge City, Ind., Public Li¬ 
brary. Statistics, 1 : 47, 50. 

Camden, Me., Public Library- 
Statistics, 1: 48. 

Camden, N. J., Free Public Li¬ 
brary. Civil service, 1: 87. 

Campaigns for gifts, 1: 77-79. 

Canastota, N. Y., Public Library. 
Statistics, 1: 50. 

Canton, Mass., Public Library. 
Statistics, 1: 43, 44. 

Canton, Pa. Green Free Library. 
Administrative, III: 20; sta¬ 
tistics, 1: 49. 
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154, 156; foreign book collec¬ 
tions, III: 220, 230, 231, 232, 
233; inter-library loans, II: 
222; music collection, II: 74, 
76; open-shelf collections, II: 

22, 23; pamphlets, II : 127, 132, 
135-36, 138; parcel post ser¬ 
vice, II : 50-51 ; periodicals, II: 
146; publicity methods, III: 
205-6; reference work, II: 71, 
81, 82, 100, 112, 114, 123, 141, 
144; registration, II: 9, 15, 17, 
31; III: 28, 145; school libra¬ 
ries, III: 165; staff admin¬ 
istration, I: 139, 141, 142, 150; 
staff appointments and pro¬ 
motions, 1 : 87, 92, 114, 117, 
120, 121, 122, 129-31; teach¬ 
ers’ department, III: 101. 

Chicago Art Institute. Co-opera¬ 
tion in book purchase, 1: 247. 
Chicago Historical Society. Co¬ 
operation in book purchase, I : 
247. 

Children's book week, III: 79-87. 
Children’s books, obtained on 
approval, 1: 71-72. 

Children’s work in public library 
branches, supervision of, III: 
127-28. 

Chippewa Falls, Wis., Public Li¬ 
brary. Statistics, 1: 50. 
Chisholm, Minn., Public Library. 
Men’s reading room, II: 94; 
statistics, 1: 46, 47, 50. 
Christmas exhibits, III: 79-87. 
Cincinnati, University of. Ad¬ 
ministrative, I: 195, 269; II: 
165, 175, 181; book displays, 
II: 202; inter-library loans, 
II: 221. 

Cincinnati, O., Public Library. 
Administrative, I: 22, 71; II: 

23, 25, 38, 43, 54, 57, 58, 63, 
97, 141, 142; III: 29, 81, 210; 
IV: 16, 61, 88; books for 
blind readers, III: 261-62; 
branch administration, III: 


127, 130, 133, 135; cost ac¬ 
counting, IV : 137; extension 
agencies, III: 109; publicity, 
III : 174-75, 200, 202; reference 
work, II: 72, 82, 114, 131; 
III: 103; registration, II: 9, 
14, 17; III: 9, 21, 146; staff 
administration, 1 : 92, 141, 142, 
144, 148, 154, 155 ; statistics, I: 
33, 34. 

Circleville, O., Public Library. 

Administrative, II : 67. 
Circulars and letters advertis¬ 
ing library, III : 197-200. 
Circulation, cost of, lack of ac¬ 
curate data for computing, I: 
30. 

Circulation, estimates of, III: 
156. 

Circulation department in col¬ 
lege libraries. Close connec¬ 
tion with reference depart¬ 
ment, II: 153-58. 

- Routine duties, II: 158. 

Circulation of college libraries, 
different methods of reporting, 
I: 203. 

Circulation of public libraries. 
(Statistics .) Fiction percent¬ 
age, 1: 31, 34, 39, 44, 49. 

- Per capita circulation, I: 

29, 31, 37, 42, 47. 

- Per registered borrower, 

1: 31, 35, 40, 46, 51. 

- Relation to expenditures, 

I: 30, 32, 37, 42, 47. 

Circulation of reference books. 
In college libraries, II: 181. 

- In public libraries, II: 

98-100. 

Circulation routine in college li¬ 
braries. Charging systems, II: 
173-76. 

- Contagious diseases, II: 

178-79. 

- Overdue books, II: 176- 

78. 
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-Registration records, II: 

171-73. 

Circulation routine in public li¬ 
braries. (See also Registra¬ 
tion of borrowers.) Borrow¬ 
ers’ cards, II: 30-34. 

Borrowers’ privileges, 


II: 47-49, 58-59. 
Charging 


29-30. 


Ill 


43-47. 


Children’s 

10 - 11 . 

Contagious 


systems, II: 
department, 
diseases, II: 


53. 

38. 


Mail-order loans, II: 49- 
Overdue books, II : 34- 


Renewals, II: 55-58. 
- Reserves, II: 59-63. 

- Theft and mutilation, 

II: 38-43. 

-Vacation loans, II: 53-55. 

Citizens’ library committee 
(Indianapolis, lnd.), I: 20, 

City manager control of public 
libraries, I: 17-18, 19-20, 114. 

Civil service in public libraries, 
I: 87-90, 113, 114, 116-17, 123- 
24. 

Clark University. Administra¬ 
tive, I: 220, 245. 

Class room libraries. Definition, 
III: 105. 

-Operation and adminis¬ 
tration, III: 151-53. 

Classed catalogs, IV: 66-68. 

Classification. Alterations and 
expansion of standard sys¬ 
tems, IV: 9-12. 

- Fiction, II: 28; IV: 13- 


15. 


IV: 

13-15, 

IV: 


Government documents, 
12-13. 

Liteiature, II: 29; IV: 

Material left unclassified, 
17-18. 
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Systems used in libraries 
reporting, IV: 7-9. 

Classification, problems of. Ani¬ 
mals, habits and anatomy of, 
IV: 51-52. 

-Bibliography, IV: 22-23, 

54-57. 

- Biography, IV: 19-22. 

—-- Books treating more than 

one subject, IV: 41-43. 

- Books written expressly 

for one class, IV: 40-41. 

- Buildings, history of, IV: 

23-25. 

-Chronicles in verse, IV: 

38. 

- Church history, IV: 25- 

26. 

- Collected works written 

in different languages, IV: 54. 

- Duels, IV: 43-44. 

- Economic documents, IV: 

36-38. 

- Foreign-born American 

writers, IV: 53-54. 

-Legal documents, IV: 

36-38. 

-Literary associations, IV’: 

46-47. 

- Literary influences, IV: 

38-40. \ 

- Local bibliographies and 

local printing, IV: 54-55. 

- Manuscripts, IV: 27. 

- Papacy, diplomatic his¬ 
tory of, IV: 26-27. 

- Periodicals, IV: 27-35. 

- Philosophy, IV: 44-46. 

- Plants, books on, IV: 47- 

48. 

- Political documents, IV: 

36-38. 

- Printing and national 

bibliography, IV: 56-57. 

- Series, IV: 49-50. 

- Sermons and religious 

works, IV: 50-51, 52. 
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Classification, problems of 
(cont’d) Special collections, 
IV; 48-49. 

- Topics treated “with ref¬ 
erence to” another, IV : 35-36. 

--- Wars, IV: 52-53. 

Classified service. See Civil 
service ; Graded service. 

“Clean hands” collections of 
children's books, III : 12. 

Clemson College. Statistics, I : 
209. 

Clergymen, special privileges 
given to. In college libraries, 
II: 162-63, 164. 

- In public libraries, II : 

26, 31, 58-59. 

Cleveland, 0., Public Library. 
Administrative, II : 31, 37, 40, 
97, 98, 106, 107; III: 5, 6, 19, 
73, 214; IV: 60; annual re¬ 
ports, III: 177; book wagon, 
III: 158-59; books for the 
blind, III: 262-63; branch ad¬ 
ministration, III: 127, 128, 

130, 131, 132, 133, 138; bulle¬ 
tins and book lists, III: 178- 
79, 180; cataloging, IV: 66, 69, 
70, 71, 73, 76, 78, 80, 81, 84, 
92, 94, 95, 96, 98, 101, 104, 
108-12; children’s book week, 
III: 84; children's closed- 
shelf collection, III: 13; chil¬ 
dren’s clubs, III: 52-53; chil¬ 
dren's department, III: 17, 

62, 70-71, 74; children’s use 
of adult department, III: 21, 
26, 27; classification, IV: 10, 
13, 14, 16; cost accounting, 
IV: 138; departments and 
divisions, II: 85, 86, 87, 88-89; 
exhibits, III: 188; extension 
agencies, III: 112, 113, 116, 
117, 121, 148, 149-50, 154, 

156; foreign book collections, 
III: 221, 230. 231, 232, 233; 
foreign book selection, III: 
234; forms of service to for- 
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eigners, III : 238-40, 246-47, 
251-52; 254-55, 258-59; gifts 
and deposits, I: 78, 82, 85-86; 
instruction in use of library, 
II: 111; III: 41, 43, 93-94; 
insurance, IV: 135; inter-li¬ 
brary loans, II: 221; inter¬ 
mediate collection, III : 32- 
33; inventory, IV: 122, 126, 
129, 130; mail advertising, 

III: 198-99; moving picture 
theaters, III: 191-92; music, 
II: 74, 75, 76; periodicals, II: 
146, 149; picture collection, II . 
72; placards and posters, III: 
195 ; publicity methods, III : 
174, 175, 183, 203; radiocast¬ 
ing, III: 201, 202; reference 
work, II: 112, 114, 123, 123- 
24, 133, 134; reserved collec¬ 
tions, II: 101; school branches, 
III: 121, 165; school reference 
work, III : 36-37 ; school visit¬ 
ing, III: 91; staff administra¬ 
tion, I: 62, 92, 118, 120, 122, 
142; statistics, 1 : 31, 32, 34, 
35; story hours, III: 46; 
teachers’ department, III: 101. 

Cleveland Heights, O., Public 
Library. Statistics, 1: 41, 42, 
45, 46. 

Clippings. See Pamphlet collec¬ 
tions. 

Closed-shelf collections in pub¬ 
lic libraries, I: 55-57; II: 39- 
40; III: 11-14 (juvenile). 

Closed shelves in public libra¬ 
ries, II: 19. See also Open- 
shelf collections, II: 20-25. 

Club rooms in public libraries, 
II: 122-23; III: 208-12. 

Clubs, children’s, in public libra¬ 
ries, III: 51-60. 

Clubs, use of public libraries by, 
II: 13, 15, 58, 100, 101, 102, 
115, 116, 117. 

Colby College. Administrative, 
I: 238, 240; II: 160, 165, 175; 
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instruction in use of library, 

II: 193, 195-96; statistics, I: 
206, 207. 

Colgate University. Adminis¬ 
trative, I: 197, 198; II: 160, 
161, 162, 167, 175, 177, 181, 187, 
201, 210, 219; IV: 101, 121, 
129; departmental and seminar 
libraries, I: 172, 174; instruc¬ 
tion in use of library, II: 193; 
reference work, II: 155; sta¬ 
tistics, 1: 205. 

Collation of books. Before re¬ 
binding, IV: 156-58. 

- Protection against muti¬ 
lation, II: 39, 40, 41, 42. 

College graduates, percentage 
of, among library employes. 
In college libraries, 1: 263-64. 

- In public libraries, 1: 136. 

College study, recognition given 
for, I: 152-53. 


Colleges and towns, contracts 
between, for joint library 
maintenance, II: 165-66. 

Colorado. Library laws, 1: 21; 
II: 268, 306, and 233-64 

passim. 

Colorado, University of. Ad¬ 
ministrative, 1: 197, 198, 199, 
237; il: 161, 163, 165, 172, 174, 
180. 181, 211; IV: 124; cata¬ 
loging, IV: 68, 79, 93; depart¬ 
mental and seminar libraries, 
I: 172, 174; instruction in use 
of library, II: 196; picture col¬ 
lection, II: 212; reference 
work, II: 155, 158, 203, 218: 
staff administration, 1: 269, 

270, 273, statistics, 1: 205, 206. 

Colorado College. Administra¬ 
tive, 1: 258; II: 164; IV: 16; 
statistics, 1: 207. 

Colorado School of Mines. Ad¬ 
ministrative, II: 178. 

Colorado Western State College. 
Statistics, 1: 210. 


Columbia College. Statistics, I: 

210 , 211 . 

Columbia University. Adminis¬ 
trative, II: 175; apportion 
ment of book funds, I: 224; 

co-operation in book purchase, 
1: 246-47 ; exchanges, 1: 252. 
Columbus, O., Public School Li¬ 
brary. Library budget, III: 
284. 

Columbus, O., South High 
School. Library work with 
students, III: 299-300. 
Commercial messenger service, 
books sent to borrowers by, 

II: 52-53. 

Commission government and the 

public library, I: 17-18, 19-20, 
H4. 

Committee organization. In col¬ 
lege libraries. See Library 
committees. 

- Of public library boards, 

1: 18, 22-24. 

Communicable diseases. See 
Contagious diseases. 
Community Bookshelf (Minne¬ 
apolis Public Library), III: 
179-80. . 

Comparative statistics, signifi¬ 
cance of, 1: 27-28, 30, 201-3. 
Concord, Mass., Free Public Li¬ 
brary. Administrative, III 6. 
Concordia College. Statistics 
1 : 210 . 

Conditional gifts of books. See 
Deposit. 

Conference rooms in public li¬ 
braries, II: 122-23. See also 
Club rooms. 

Conferences of library associa¬ 
tions, attendance at, 1: 145-46, 
274-75. 

Connecticut. Library laws, I: 

21; II: 269, and 233-64 passim. 
Connecticut College for Women. 

Statistics, 1: 210, 211. 
Connecticut Historical Society. 
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Co-operation in book purchase, 
I : 245. 

Connecticut Public Library Com¬ 
mittee. Certificates for chil¬ 
dren's reading, III : 67. 

Connecticut State Library. Co¬ 
operation in book purchase, I : 
246. 

Contagion leave, 1: 147-48. See 
also Sick leave. 

Contagious diseases, treatment 
of books exposed to. In col¬ 
lege libraries, II : 178-79. 

- In public libraries, II: 

43-47. 

Contests held by public library 
children’s departments, III: 
60-70. 

Continuations, treatment of, II: 
139-41. 

Contra Costa County, Calif., 
Free Library. Maps, II: 142. 

Contracts between colleges and 
towns for joint library main¬ 
tenance, II: 165-66. 

Contracts for binding, IV: 169- 
70. 

Contracts for library service, 
state legislation relating to, 
II: 244, 256, 264, and 266-342 
passim. 

Controversial literature, pur¬ 
chase of, in public libraries, 

1: 54, 57. 

Co-operation in book purchase. 
Among small public libraries, 
I: 64-65. 

- In special fields, 1: 57-59, 

245-48. 

Co-ordination of reference work. 
In college libraries, II: 159. 

-In public libraries, II: 

89-90. 

Cornell College. Administrative, 
I: 240; picture collection, II: 
212; statistics, 1: 207. 

Cornell University. Administra¬ 
tive, I: 197, 198, 199; II: 158, 


160; IV: 15, 70, 121, 126; ap¬ 
portionment of book funds, I : 
225 ; departmental libraries, I: 
186, 188, 189, 190. 

Coronado, Calif., Public Libra¬ 
ry. Statistics, 1 : 47, 50. 

Correspondence, reference ser¬ 
vice given bv, in public libra¬ 
ries, II: 123-26. 

Cost accounting for public libra¬ 
ry branches, IV: 137-40. 

“Cost of circulation," lack of ac¬ 
curate data for computing, I: 
30. 

Council Bluffs, la., Free Public 
Library. Administrative, I: 
56; II: 57, 58, 115; children's 
department, III: 33, 48; sta¬ 
tistics, 1: 43, 44. 

County librarians. Certification 
requirements in California, I: 
95-97; in Ohio, I: 105-6; in 
Tennessee, I: 110-11; in 
Texas, I: 111; in Utah, I: 111. 

County libraries. Contract ser¬ 
vice, II: 264, and 313-42 pas¬ 
sim. 

- Controlled by county 

governing boards, 1: 17. 

-Laws in California and 

Montana requiring a graded 
service, 1: 91. 

-Laws relating to estab¬ 
lishment, II: 259-61, 263-64; 
to financial support, II: 261- 
62; to administrative control, 
II: 262-63; abstracts of laws, 
by states, II: 313-42. 

- Mail service, II: 53, 125- 

26. 

-Picture collections, II: 

70-71, 72. 

- Service area, II: 263-64. 

- States with legislation 

authorizing establishment, II: 
234-35, 259. 

County library service (Long), 
III: 172. 
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County library service given by 
municipal libraries, II: 9-10. 
Court action. See Prosecution. 
Coxsackie, N. Y. Heermance 
Memorial Library. Statistics, 
I: 51. 

Creighton University. Adminis¬ 
trative, II : 172. 

Croatian, book collections in, 
III: 230. 

Cubicles in university libraries, 
II: 183, 204. 

Cutter (expansive) classifica¬ 
tion. Number of libraries re¬ 
porting use of, IV: 7. 

D 

Dallas, Tex., Public Library. 
Administrative, II: 10; Sta¬ 
tistics, 1 : 36, 37, 38, 40, 41. 
Danbury, Conn., Library. Ad¬ 
ministrative, 1: 22; statistics, 
1: 43, 44. 

Danish, book collections in, III : 
230. 

Dansville^N. Y., Public Library. 

Statistics, 1: 48, 49. 

Danvers, Mass. Peabody In¬ 
stitute Library. Statistics, I : 
43, 44, 45. 

Danville, III., Public Library. 

Statistics, 1 : 43, 44. 

Dartmouth, Mass., Free Public 
Library. Statistics, 1: 46, 47, 
48. 

Dartmouth College. Accession 
records, IV: 60; Administra¬ 
tive, I: 197, 198, 230, 242; 
II: 161, 162, 163, 167, 175, 
179, 180, 181, 187, 219; cata¬ 
loging, IV : 70, 75, 79 ^depart¬ 
mental libraries, 1: 172, 174- 
175; library committee, I: 
163; pamphlet collection, II: 
207-8, 211; reference work, II: 
155; staff administration, I: 
267, 269. 274; statistics, I: 
204, 205, 206. 


Date used in charging books. In 
college libraries, II: 176. 

-In public libraries, II: 

49. 

Davenport, la., Public Library. 
Administrative, I: 74; II: 33; 
III: 144; IV: 121; extension 
agencies, III: 114; statistics, 
I.: 36, 37, 38, 41. 

Dayton, O., Public Library. Ad¬ 
ministrative, II: 12, 39, 43, 63, 
139; III: 5, 16, 133; IV: 16, 
124; annotation of children’s 
books, III: 72; book wagon, 
III: 159-62; branch admin¬ 
istration, III: 128, 129; bulle¬ 
tins, III: 76; cataloging, IV: 
69, 80, 98, 104; children’s book 
week, III: 84-85; children’s 
closed-shelf collection, III: 
13; children’s clubs, III: 53- 
55; children’s contests, III: 
62-63; children’s department, 
III: 71; disposition of dupli¬ 
cates and discards, 1: 82-83; 
extension agencies, III: 109; 
“Friends of Reading,” 1: 150- 
51; high school division, III: 
37; instruction in use of libra¬ 
ry, II: 110, 112; III: 41-42, 
44; intermediate cards, III: 
23-24; maps, II: 142, periodi¬ 
cals, II: 146-47, 149; reference 
work, II: 80-81, 90, 104; re¬ 
served collections, II: 101; 

school branches, III: 123, 170- 
71; staff administration, 1: 92, 
139, 145, 146; statistics, I: 31, 
32, 33, 34. 

Debaters, rooms for use of, in 
public libraries, II: 122-23. 

Debates, reservation of material 
for, II: 59, 100-104. 

Decatur, Ill., Free Public Libra¬ 
ry. Administrative, II: 16, 

34, 49, 57, 58, 110; III: 114, 
146; IV: 85; bulletins, III: 
76-77; children’s contests, III: 
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67 ; paid advertising, III: 183; 
statistics, 1 : 39. 

Decentralization of book collec¬ 
tion in college libraries, I: 
183-85. See also Departmental 
libraries. 

Decentralization of book funds. 
Sec Book funds of college li¬ 
braries. 

Decentralization of reference 
service. In college libraries, 
II: 153-54. 

- In public libraries, II: 

78, 85-91. 

Decimal classification. See 
Dewey classification. 

Delavan, 111. Ayer Public Li- 
bryy. Statistics, 1: 50. 

Delaware. Library laws, 1: 21; 
II: 234, 256, 257, 258, 307-9. 

Delinquent borrowers. See 
Overdue books. 

Delivery stations. Definition, 
III: 104, 105. 

- Operation and adminis¬ 
tration, III: 147-49. 

Delta, Colo., Public Library. 
Statistics, 1: 50. 

Demerits in efficiency ratings, I : 
123, 142. 

Denver, Colo., Public Library. 
Administrative, I: 25, 68; II: 
14, 15, 21, 23, 25, 26, 36. 39, 41, 
54, 66, 85, 86, 96, 98, 141; 
III: 9, 19, 20, 31; IV: 16; book 
selection, 1: 57; branch ad¬ 
ministration, III: 127, 130, 131, 
133, 135, 137; cataloging, IV: 
68, 78, 86; deposits, I: 84; ex¬ 
tension agencies, III: 109, 116, 
148; insurance, IV: 135; pam¬ 
phlets, II: 127, 137; reading 
lists, II: 116; reference work, 
II: 89, 93, 99, 110, 112, 115, 
119, 120, 122, 124; Ill: 142; 
school visiting, III: 90; staff 
administration, I: 144, 153; 

statistics, I: 32, 


<SL 


Department, definition of, 1 : 24- 

25, 195-96. 

Department heads in college li¬ 
braries. Salaries, 1: 264-65. 

Department heads in public li¬ 
braries. Qualifications, 1: 127. 

- Salaries, 1: 137-38. 

Departmental book funds. See 
Book funds of college libra¬ 
ries. 

Departmental book purchases. 
In college libraries, 1 : 1 73-82 
passim j 185-87, 214, 225-29, 
230-31. 

- In public libraries, 1 : 61, 

62 . 

Departmental catalogs, IV : 72- 
80. 

Departmental librarians in col¬ 
lege libraries. Salaries, I: 
264-65. 

Departmental libraries in col¬ 
leges. Catalogs, 1: 173-82 

passim, 190-91. 

-Centralization of admin¬ 
istration, 1: 191-94. 

- Decentrali zation of 

books, I: 183-85. 

- Definitions adopted by 

the Survey, I: 168-70, 170-71. 

-Purchases, 1: 173-82 pas¬ 
sim, 185-87, 214, 229-30. 

-Reference work, II: 153, 

159. 

- Reports from libraries, 

I: 173-82. 

- Service, 1: 173-82 pas¬ 
sim, 187-90. 

- Small libraries, 1: 194- 

95. 

- Statistics, 1: 172, 184. 

Departmental organization. In 
college libraries, 1: 195-200. 

-In public libraries, 1: 24- 

26. 

Departmental organization of 
reference work in public libra¬ 
ries, II: 78, 80-81, 85-91. 
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Deposit, books accepted on. In 
college libraries, 1 : 242-43. 

- In public libraries, 1: 83- 

86 . 

Deposit required for privilege of 
borrowing. In college libra¬ 
ries, II: 163, 164, 165. 

- In public libraries, II: 

13-17, 32. 

Deposit stations. Definition, 
111:104,105. 

-Number maintained in 

various cities, III : 106-11. 

- Operation and adminis¬ 
tration, III : 149-51. 

-Temporary substitutes 

for branches, III: 116-17. 

Depository catalogs, IV : 70-72. 

Deposits to cover expense of 
sending books by mail, II : 
50-52, 55. 

Derby, Conn., Public Library. 
Administrative, 1 : 22; statis¬ 
tics, 1: 42, 44. 

Des Moines, la., Public Library. 
Administrative, I: 69; II: 14, 
20, 27, 30, 45, 57, 58, 62, 63, 85, 
117, 123; III: 28, 45, 60, 131, 
146, 210; IV: 16, 78, 86, 123; 
accession records, IV: 59, 64; 
extension agencies, III: 110, 
113, 119; insurance, IV: 135; 
staff administration, 1: 92, 

115, 140, 144, 154, 155; statis¬ 
tics, 1: 32, 33, 34. 

Des Moines University. Pam¬ 
phlet collection, II: 208. 

Detroit, Mich., Public Library. 
Administrative, 1: 22, 56, 71; 
II: 30, 35, 36, 38, 43, 44, 48, 
49, 55, 57, 58, 61, 62, 68, 85, 
86, 97; III: 36, 73; IV: 61, 
124, 126, 132; books for the 
blind, III: 263-64; branch ad¬ 
ministration, III: 127, 131, 

132, 133, 134, 145; cataloging, 
IV : 69, 73, 76, 78, 82, 84, 86, 
89, 94, 97, 99, 104; children's 


clubs, III: 55; children's de¬ 
partment, III: 44, 74, 80; 
classification, IV: 8, 11, 16; 
co-operation in book purchase, 
1: 247; cost accounting, IV: 
138; extension agencies, III: 
109, 113, 116, 154, 156, 164; 
foreign book collections, III: 
221-22, 230, 231, 232, 233; 

• foreign book selection, III: 
234, 236, 236-37; forms of 
service to foreigners, III: 240, 
247, 252, 255-56; inter-branch 
loans, III: 141, 143; inter- li¬ 
brary loans, IT: 221; inter¬ 
mediate cards, III: 23, 24; in¬ 
termediate collection, III: 33; 
music, II: 74, 75, 76; open- 
shelf collections, II: 21, 23-24; 
pamphlets, II: 128; parents’ 
and teachers’ room, III: 101- 
2; periodicals, II: 147, 14S; 
publicity, III: 174, 175. 176; 
reference work, II: 71, 78, 82, 
87, 89, 90, 93, 104, 112; regis¬ 
tration, II: 14, 15, 17; school 
visiting, III: 90; shelving, II: 
26, 27, 28; III: 18; staff ad¬ 
ministration. 1: 92, 120, 125, 
127, 128, 141, 146, 148, 148-49; 
statistics, I: 32, 33, 34; theft 
and mutilation of books, II: 
40, 42, 43. 

Detroit, Mich., Public Schools. 
Supervisor of school libraries, 
III: 303-4. 

Dewey (decimal) classification. 
Alterations and expansions of, 
IV: 10. 11-12. 

- Number of libraries re¬ 
porting use of, IV: 7. 

Dickinson College. Picture col¬ 
lection, II: 212; staff adminis¬ 
tration, 1: 269; statistics, I : 
208, 209. 

Dictionary catalogs, prevalence 
of, IV: 66-67. 
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Directors of public libraries. 
See Trustees. 

Discarded books, disposition of, 
in public libraries, 1 : 82-83. 

Discarding of books. Decision 
concerning, IV : 154-56. 

- Weeding out collections, 

III: 134-36; IV: 155-56. 

Discounts on books, 1 : 74-75. 

Diseases. See Contagious dis¬ 
eases. 

Dis-establishment of public li¬ 
braries, state legislation relat¬ 
ing to, II: 244, 257, 264. 

Disinfection of books, II : 44-47, 
178-79. 

Divided book funds in college li¬ 
braries, 1: 214, 215-17. 

Division chiefs in public libra¬ 
ries. Qualifications, 1: 127- 
28. 

- Salaries, 1: 137-38. 

Divisional organization. See De¬ 
partmental organization. 

Dixon, Ill., Public Library. Sta¬ 
tistics, 1: 44. 

Doctor's certificate required for 
sick leave allowance, 1: 148. 

Document departments in pub¬ 
lic libraries, II: 86. 

Documents, classification of, 
IV: 12-13. 

Donations. See Gifts. 

Dormitory collections of college 
libraries, 1: 239-40. 

Double entry charging systems 
in college libraries, II: 174-75. 

Drake University. Statistics, I: 
208. 

Drama, classification of, IV: 14, 

15. 

Drexel Institute. Statistics, I: 
209. 

Dublin, Ga., Carnegie Library. 
Statistics, 1: 47, 48. 

Dubuque, Ta. Carnegie-Stout 
Free Public Library. Admin¬ 
istrative, II: 40. 


Duke University. Administra¬ 
tive, IV : 68 ; statistics, 1: 206, 
207. 

Duluth, Minn., Public Library. 
Administrative, 1 : 19; II : 10, 
13, 40, 105; III: 19, 134; IV: 
123 ; extension agencies, III : 
110; staff administration, I: 
87, 88, 114. 

Dunkirk, N. Y., Free Library. 
Statistics, 1 : 49. 

Duplicate borrowers' cards in 
public libraries, II : 33, 34. 

Duplicate pay collections in col¬ 
lege libraries. See Rental col¬ 
lections. 

Duplicate pay collections in pub¬ 
lic libraries. Arguments 
against, II: 63-64. 

- Charges and receipts, II: 

61, 67-68. 

-Purchases, II: 64-67. 

- System of handling, II: 

68 . 

Duplicates, disposition of. By 
exchange, 1: 255-57. 

- In college libraries, I: 

242. 

- In public libraries, 1: 82- 

83. 

Duplicates for reserve reading 
in college libraries. Fee 
charged to cover cost, II: 165. 

Duplication of books. In college 
libraries, 1: 237-40. 

- In public libraries, 1: 72- 

73. 

Duplication of missing pages, 
IV: 152-53. 

Durham, N. H . Library Associa¬ 
tion. Consolidation with uni¬ 
versity, II: 165-66. 

Durham, N. H., Public Library. 
Consolidation with university, 
II: 165-66. 

Dusting books, frequency and 
methods of, IV: 142-43. 
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Dutch, book collections in, III: 
230. 

Duties of staff in public libra¬ 
ries, I: 125-35. 

E 

East Cleveland, O., Public Li¬ 
brary. Administrative, II: 
105; children's book week, 
III: 85; children's clubs, III: 
57; statistics, 1: 41, 42, 43, 44. 

East Liverpool, O., Carnegie 
Public Library. Statistics, I: 
47, 48, 49. 

East Orange, N. J., Free Public 
Library. Administrative, I: 
69, 72; II: 10, 24, 26, 27, 29, 
35, 49, 61, 66, 96, 105; branch 
administration, III: 131, 132, 
133; children’s book week, 
III: 85-86; children's clubs, 
III: 58; children’s use of 
adult department, III: 21, 24- 
25; delivery of books by mes¬ 
senger, II: 53; extension 

agencies, III: 110, 119; insur¬ 
ance, IV: 136; inventory, IV: 
126, 126-28; pamphlet collec¬ 
tion, II: 130; publicity, III: 
179, 205; reference work, II: 
98, 102, 115; school visiting, 
III: 90; staff administration, 
I: 87, 92, 116, 118, 120, 122, 
123, 127, 140; statistics, I: 36, 
37, 40; story hour, III: 45; 
teachers' collection, III: 100; 
vacation reading club, III: 63. 

East Rockaway, N. Y. Baiseley 
Free Library. Statistics, I: 51. 

East St Louis, Ill., Public Li¬ 
brary. Administrative, II: 57, 
58; statistics, 1: 42. 

Eastern Kentucky State Normal 
and Teachers' College (Rich¬ 
mond, Ky.). Library build¬ 
ing, III: 291; library com¬ 
mittee, III: 289. 


‘‘Easy books” for young chil¬ 
dren, shelving of, III: 19. 

Educational qualifications of li¬ 
brarians. ( Statistics .) In col¬ 
lege libraries, 1: 263-64. 

- In public libraries, I: 

135-36. 

Efficiency records in public libra¬ 
ries, I: 117, 119, 121, 121-24. 

El Centro, Calif., Public Library. 
Statistics, 1: 46. 

El Paso, Tex., Public Library. 
Administrative, II: 16, 82; 

III: 82. 

Elections for establishment of 
public libraries, II: 239-41, 
243-44, 256-57, 260-61. 

Elective boards of public libra¬ 
ry trustees, 1: 21; II: 248, 250, 
258. 

Elementary school library stand¬ 
ards , III: 307. 

Eligible lists for promotion in 
public libraries, I: 118. 

Elizabeth, N. J., Free Public Li¬ 
brary. Civil service, 1: 87. 

Ellington, Conn. Hall Memorial 
Library. Statistics, 1: 49. 

Emory University. Administra¬ 
tive, II: 200; IV: 17; statis¬ 
tics, I: 207. 

Emporia College. Statistics, I: 

2n. 

Endorsement of juvenile applica¬ 
tions in public libraries, III: 
6-10, 28-29. 

Enfield, Mass., Library Associa¬ 
tion. Reading certificates, 
III: 66. 

Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, Md. Administra¬ 
tive, I: 22; II: 21, 84; IV: 7; 
extension agencies, III: 109; 
statistics, 1: 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 
36. 

Ephemeral books, purchase of, 
in public libraries, 1: 53-54. 
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Ephemeral material. See Pam¬ 
phlet collections. 

Erie, Pa., Public Library. Ad¬ 
ministrative, II : 33; IV: 85; 
extension agencies, III: HO. 
Escondido, Calif., Public Libra¬ 
ry. Statistics, 1 : 49. 

Essays, classification of, IV : 14, 

15. 

Establishment of public libra¬ 
ries, laws relating to. County 
libraries, II : 259-61, 263-64, 
and 313-42 passim. 

- Municipal libraries, II : 

236-45, and 266-305 passim. 
- School district public li¬ 
braries, II: 256-57, and 306- 
13 passim. 

Estimates of circulation, III: 
156. 

Eureka College. Administrative, 
I: 195. 

Evanston, Ill., Public Library. 
Administrative, I: 23. 74; II: 
12, 14, 65, 68, 75, 95, 103, 139; 
III: 36, 134; IV: 85; school 
branch libraries, III: 169; 

school visiting, III: 91; staff 
administration, I: 87, 88, 117, 
143; statistics, 1: 40. 
Evansville, Ind., Public Library. 
Administrative, 1: 53, 74; II: 
17, 18, 34, 40, 43, 57, 61, 63, 
69, 79, 95, 96, 148; III: 19, 
21, 27, 30, 126, 146, 151; IV: 

16, 68; branch administration, 
III: 133, 134, 135; childrens 
clubs, III: 55; children’s con¬ 
tests, III: 67; community 
service, III: 213; instruction 
in use of library, II: 111; III: 
96; inter-library loans, II: 
222; mail advertising, HI: 
199; reading lists, II 116, 
117; school visiting, III: 91- 
92; show windows, III: 184; 
staff administration, I: 116, 


150, 151, 154; statistics, I: 33, 
34; story hours, III: 46. 

Eveleth, Minn., Public Library. 
Statistics, 1: 46. 

Evening work. In college libra¬ 
ries, 1: 266-67. 

- In public libraries, I: 

140, II: 84-85. 

Everett, Wash., Public Library. 
Administrative, II: 115; book 
wagon, III : 163 ; statistics, I : 
43. 

Ex officio members of public 
library boards, state laws re¬ 
lating to, II: 254-55, 262-63. 

Examinations in public libraries. 
Appointment of assistants, I: 
116-18. 

- Appointment of librarian, 

I: 114. 

-Civil service, 1: 88-90, 

114, 116-17. 

- Promotion, I: 119-21. 

Exchange of assistants between 
libraries, 1: 153-54. 

Exchange of reports, bulletins, 
directories, etc., 1: 86. 

Exchanges. Basis of exchange, 
I: 253-54. 

- Difficulties encountered, 

I: 250. 

- Duplicates, 1: 255-57. 

-Organization and extent 

of service, T: 250-53. 

- Records, 1: 254-55. 

- Sources of material, I: 

248-50. 

Exhibits in public libraries, III: 
185-90. See also Bulletin 
boards; Children’s book week. 

Expansive classification. See 
Cutter classification. 

Expenditures of college libra¬ 
ries. (Statistics.) Per capita 
expenditures for books, period¬ 
icals, and binding, 1: 204, 205, 
207, 208, 210. 

-Per capita expenditures 
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for salaries, I: 204, 205, 207, 
209, 211. 

-Proportionate amounts 

spent for (a) books, period¬ 
icals, and binding, and (b) 
salaries, 1: 203, 204, 206, 208, 
209. 

Expenditures of college libraries, 
in relation to entire college 
income, I: 211-12. 

Expenditures of public libraries. 
( Statistics .) Per capita ex¬ 
penditures, 1: 29, 31, 36, 41, 
46. 

-Per volume circulated, I: 

30, 32, 37, 42, 47. 

-Percentage spent for 

books, periodicals, and bind¬ 
ing, 1: 30, 33, 38, 43, 48. 

- Percentage spent for 

general maintenance, 1: 30, 34, 
39, 44, 49. 

-Percentage spent for sal¬ 
aries, I: 30, 32, 38, 43, 48. 

Expenditures of school libraries, 
III: 276-81. 

Experts, advice of, in book selec¬ 
tion, X: 71. 

Express, books sent to borrow¬ 
ers by, II: 49-53, 55. 

Extension agencies of public 
libraries, III: 104-5, 154-56. 
See also under specific agen¬ 
cies. 

F 

Faculty, number of, in relation 
to size of staff needed in uni¬ 
versity libraries, 1: 270-73, 

Faculty committees. See Libra¬ 
ry committees. 

Faculty participation in book 
selection for college libraries, 
I: 231. See also Depart¬ 
mental book purchases. 

Faculty privileges in borrowing 
from college libraries, I: 274; 
II: 179, 180, 181. 



Fairbury, Neb., Public Library. 

Publicity, III: 183. 

Fairhope, Ala., Public Library- 
Statistics, 1: 48, 49. 

Fairmont, Minn., Public Libra¬ 
ry. Administrative, I: 114. 
Fairy tales, classification and 
shelving of, III: 20. 

Fees, student, in college libra¬ 
ries, I: 23S-39; II: 164-65. 

Fees for use of library. In col¬ 
lege libraries, II: 163-64. 

- In public libraries, II: 

13-15. 

Fees for use of public library 
lecture halls, III : 208-10. 
Fiction. Classification of, II: 
28; IV: 13-15. 

- Duplication of, in public 

libraries, 1: 72. 

- Number lent at one time: 

in college libraries, II: 179; in 
public libraries, II : 48, 54. 

- Purchase on approval, I: 

61, 62, 71-72. 

- Reading committee, I : 

69-71. 

- Reinforced bindings, IV: 

160-64. 

- Renewals, II: 55. 

—- Reserve privilege, II: 60. 

61. 

-Review forms, 1 : 63-64, 

69-70. 

- Shelf arrangement, II: 

26-28; III: 14-20. 

- Time limit on loans, II: 

49. 

Fiction circulation of public li¬ 
braries. ( Statistics .) Per¬ 
centage of total circulation, I: 
31, 34, 39, 44, 49. 

Field of purchase of large li¬ 
braries, division of, I: 57-59, 
245-48. 

Field worker, Cincinnati Public 
Library, III: 174-75. 
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Financial statistics. See Ex¬ 
penditures. 

Financial support of public li¬ 
braries. Maximum tax levy 
or appropriation fixed by law, 
II: 245-47, 257-58, 261. 

- Minimum levy or appro¬ 
priation required by law, II: 
247, 257-58, 261. 

—-- Tax rate determined by 

library board, II: 247-48, 262. 
Financial support of public li¬ 
braries, laws relating to. 
County libraries, II: 261-62, 
and 313-42 passim. 

- Municipal libraries, II : 

245-48, and 266-305 passim. 
- School district public li¬ 
braries, II: 257-58, and 306- 
13 passim. 

Findlay, O., Public Library". 
Statistics, I: 49. 

Fines and penalties in college 
libraries. For overdue books, 
II: 176-78, 187. 

Fines and penalties in public li¬ 
braries. Books exposed to 
contagious disease, II: 45. 

-Books issued without 

borrower’s card, II: 32. 

-Loss of borrower’s card, 

II: 33-34. 

-Overdue books, II: 34- 

35, 36, 38, 103-4; III: 11. 

-Theft or mutilation of 

books, II: 42. 

Fines in public library branches, 
methods of handling, III: 132- 
33. 

Finnish, book collections in, 
III: 230. 

Fire insurance. See Insurance. 
Fitchburg, Mass., Public Libra¬ 
ry. Administrative, II: 24; 

III: 21; statistics, 1: 37, 39, 40. 
Fitzgerald, Ga., Carnegie Libra¬ 
ry. Statistics, 1: 49. 

“Fixed minimum” system for re¬ 


<SL 


placement of standard books, 
I: 72-73. 

Flemish, book collections in, 
HI: 231. 

Flexibility of staff assignments, 
II: 82-84. 

Flint, Mich., Public Library. Ad¬ 
ministrative, I: 18, 23, 114; 
II: 34, 61, 96, 103, 148; III: 
132; statistics, 1 : 37, 38, 39, 40. 
Floor duty, II: 83. See also In¬ 
formation desk. 

Florida. Library laws, II : 270, 
and 233-64 passim. 

Florida State College for Wo¬ 
men. Administrative, II : 178. 
Forbes Library, Northampton, 
Mass. Administrative, I: 140; 
II: 16, 17, 20, 85, 86, 109, 132, 
141; 111:82; IV: 7, 16; music, 
II: 74, 75; statistics, 1: 33, 35, 
36. 

Foreign book collections in pub¬ 
lic libraries, III: 218-33. 
Foreign books, selection of, III: 
233-38. 

Foreign language catalogs, IV: 
80-83. 

Foreign libraries and societies, 
exchanges with, I: 251, 253. 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. Dwight 
Foster Public Library. Sta¬ 
tistics, 1: 52. 

Fort Collins, Colo., Public Li¬ 
brary. Administrative, III: 
9. 

Fort Worth, Tex., Carnegie 
Public Library. Administra¬ 
tive, I: 126; story hours, III: 
49. 

Free material, solicitation of, I: 

79-80, 241; II: 91. 

French, book collections in, III: 
231. 

Friends of Reading, Dayton 
Public Library, 1: 150-51. 
Frisian, book collections in, III; 
231. 
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Fugitive material. See Pam¬ 
phlet collections. 

Fumigation of books, II: 44-47, 
178-79. 

G 

Galesburg, III, Free Public Li¬ 
brary. Administrative, II: 
101; statistics, 1: 37, 39. 

Gabon, O., Public Library. Sta¬ 
tistics, 1: 52. 

Gallipolis, O., Public Library. 
Statistics, 1: 51. 

Galveston, Tex. Rosenberg Li¬ 
brary. Administrative, II: 34, 
55, 138; IV: 7; exhibits, III: 
187; statistics, 1: 38, 39. 

Gardner, Mass. Levi Heywood 
Memorial Library. Statistics, 
I: 43. 

Gary, Ind., Public Library. Ad¬ 
ministrative, I: 24; II: 15, 36, 
45, 49, 57, 58, 61. 67, 69, 80, 
111; III: 60, 131, 209; IV: 
16, 85, 124, 126; extension 

agencies, III: 113; foreign 
book collections, III: 222, 230, 
231. 232, 233; forms of ser¬ 
vice to foreigners, III: 240-41, 
247, 252, 256; intermediate col¬ 
lection, III: 29; moving pic¬ 
ture theaters, III: 193; ribbon 
arrangement, III: 18; school 
branch libraries, III: 171-72; 
staff administration, 1: 92, 140, 
154; statistics, 1: 33, 34. 

Genealogical departments in 
public libraries, II: 86. 

Genealogical research, II: 122, 
123, 125. 

Genealogy, purchase of. in pub¬ 
lic libraries, 1: 57-59, 245-47. 

Georgia. Library laws, II: 270, 
and 233-64 passim. 

Georgia School of Technology. 
Statistics, 1: 210. 

Georgia State College for Wo¬ 


men. Administrative, II: 180; 
statistics, 1: 210, 211. 

German, book collections in, III: 
231. 

Germs. See Disinfection of 
books. 

Gifts to college libraries, I: 
240-43. 

Gifts to public libraries. Ac¬ 
ceptance and acknowledgment, 
I: 80-82. 

- Branch establishment, 

III: 118-19. 

- Conditional gifts and de¬ 
posits, 1: 83-86. 

- Disposition of material 

not wanted, 1: 80, 82-83. 

- Solicitation for gifts, I: 

76-80. 

Glencoe, Ill., Public Library. 
Statistics, 1: 47. 

Glens Falls, N. Y. Crandall 
Free Library. Administrative, 
II: 10, 14, 27, 67; messenger 
service to invalids, II: 53; sta¬ 
tistics, 1: 43, 44. 

Gold leaf used for marking 
books, IV: 147-49. 

Goucher College. Administra¬ 
tive, II: 190, 201; statistics, I: 
209. 

Government documents, classi¬ 
fication of, IV: 12-13. 

Graded service. Chicago Public 
Library, I: 129-31. 

- New York Public Libra¬ 
ry, I: 131-35. 

- Public libraries, 1: 90-94, 

118, 125-35. 

- University of Washing¬ 
ton, 1: 260-63. 

Graduate students, special priv¬ 
ileges given to, in college li¬ 
braries, II: 180-81. 

Graduates, use of college libra¬ 
ries by, II: 164. 

Granby, Mass., Free Public Li¬ 
brary. Statistics, 1: 48. 
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Grand Isle County, Vt., Inter- 
library Loan Association, I : 
64-65. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., Public Li¬ 
brary. Administrative, 1 : 22, 

25; II: 36, 141. 149; III: 18, 
29, 210; IV: 59, 121; branch 
administration, III: 127, 131, 
133, 134, 135, 142; bulletins and 
lists, III: 99, 100, 179, 181; 
cataloging, IV: 68, 73-74. 85, 
86, 101; children’s depart¬ 

ment, III: 48, 60, 71, 72; chil¬ 
dren's use of adult depart¬ 
ment, III: 22, 22-23; classifica¬ 
tion, IV: 11, 16; co-operation 
in book purchase, 1 : 247; ex¬ 
hibits, III: 188-89, 190; ex¬ 
tension agencies, III: 110, 112, 
113, 154; foreign book collec¬ 
tions, III: 222-23, 230, 231, 
232, 233; foreign book selec¬ 
tion, III: 234, 237; forms of 
service to foreigners, III: 
241-42, 247, 256-57; instruc¬ 
tion in use of library, III: 
94-95; insurance, IV: 136; in¬ 
ter-library loans, II: 221; mail 
advertising, III: 199; publicity 
methods, III: 184, 206; radio¬ 
casting, III: 200, 202; refer¬ 
ence work, II: 82, 86, 115, 117, 
120-21, 122-23, 124; registra¬ 
tion, II: 11-12, 12, 17, 18; III: 
7, 146; school branches, III: 
122, 123-24; staff administra¬ 
tion, I: 92, 118, 123, 141, 152, 
153; statistics, I: 31, 32, 33, 34, 
35, 36. 

Great Bend, Kan., Public Libra¬ 
ry. Statistics, 1: 47, 51, 52. 

Great Falls, Mont., Public Li¬ 
brary. Statistics, 1: 45. 

Greek, modern, book collections 
in, III: 231. 

Green Bay, Wis. Kellogg Pub¬ 
lic Library. Administrative, 
II: 37, 40, 43, III: 7, exten¬ 


sion agencies, III: 114; sta¬ 
tistics, 1: 38, 39. 

Greene, N. Y. Moore Memorial 
Library. Statistics, 1 : 50. 

Greensboro, N. C., Public Libra¬ 
ry. Statistics, 1 : 43, 44. 

Greensboro College. Statistics, 
I: 211. 

Greenville, O., Carnegie Library. 
Statistics, 1 : 51. 

Grinnell College. Administra¬ 
tive, 1 : 270 ; statistics, 1: 206, 
207; temporary cataloging of 
new accessions, 1: 233-34. 

Grosvenor Library', Buffalo, N. 
Y. Administrative, I: 24; II: 
41, 134; IV: 7, 12; cataloging, 
IV: 66, 74; reference work, 
II: 85, 86, 107, 121; staff ad¬ 
ministration, 1 : 92, 120, 141. 

Group insurance for library em¬ 
ployes, 1: 275-77. 

Grove City College. Statistics, 
1: 208, 209. 

Guarantors for borrowers in 
public libraries, II: 11-12, 13, 
14, 15, 36. 

Guarding of books in binding, 
IV: 175-76. 

Guards at doors to examine 
books, II: 40-41. 

H 

Hamilton, Mass., Free Public 
Library. Statistics, 1: 48, 49. 

Hamilton College. Administra¬ 
tive, I: 242; II: 155, 167, 174, 
177, 184, 216, 219; IV: 62, 124, 
125; classification, IV; 9; de¬ 
partmental libraries, 1: 172, 
175; exhibits, II: 202; library 
instruction, II: 194-95; inte r - 
library loans, II: 222; picture 
collection, II: 214; second¬ 
hand bookshop, I; 242; staff 
administration, 1: 267. 274; 
statistics, I: 204, 205. 
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Handbooks of college libraries, 

II: 191-92, 193. 

Hanover College. Administra¬ 
tive, IV: 68; statistics, I: 208, 
209. 

Hanson, J. C. M. On centraliza¬ 
tion of administration in de¬ 
partmental libraries, I: 191-92. 

Harrington, Dr. Francis E. 
Fumigation of books, II: 47. 

Harrisburg, Pa., Public Library. 
Administrative, I: 73; II: 10; 
children's book week. III: 86. 

Hartford, Conn., Public Library. 
Administrative, II: 26, 34, 106, 
108, 109, 132; IV: 16; exten¬ 
sion agencies, III: 110; for¬ 
eign book collections, III: 223, 
230, 231, 232, 233; foreign 
book selection. III: 234; inter¬ 
mediate collection, III: 33; 
registration, II: 15; III: 40; 
staff administration, I: 115; 
story hours, III: 46. 

Hartford County Bar Library. 
Co-operation in book purchase, 
I: 246. 

Hartford Medical Society Li¬ 
brary. Co-operation in book 
purchase, 1: 246. 

Hartford Theological Seminary. 
Co-operation in book purchase, 
1: 246. 

Harvard University. Apportion¬ 
ment of book funds, I: 220; 
inter-librarv loans, II: 221, 

226-27. 

Hatfield, Mass., Free Public Li¬ 
brary. Statistics, I : 48. 

Haverford College. Adminis¬ 
trative, 1: 267; IV : 16, 121; 
statistics, 1: 207. 

Havre, Mont, Public Library. 
Staff administration, 1: 114. 

Headbands, use of, in binding, 
IV: 180-81. 

Healdsburg, Calif,, Carnegie 
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Public Librar>\ Statistics, I : 

50. 

Health office notices of con¬ 
tagious diseases, II : 43-44, 45, 

178. 

Hebrew, book collections in, 

III: 231. 

Heidleberg University. Admin¬ 
istrative, II: 217. 

Helena, Ark., Public Library. 
Statistics, 1 : 51. 

Henderson, Ky., Public Library. 
Community service, III: 216. 

Henry, William E. “A trial to¬ 
ward finding an adequate staff 
for a university library/’ I: 
270-73. 

Hibbing, Minn., Independent 
School District Number 
Twenty-seven. Instruction in 
use of library, III: 294; libra¬ 
ry budget, III: 282. 

Hibbing, Minn., Public Library. 
Administrative, II: 64; book 
wagon, III: 162-63; exhibits, 

III: 187; moving picture 

theaters, HI: 193, show win¬ 
dow, III: 184; statistics, 1:44. 

High school pupils, use of pub¬ 
lic libraries by, II: 93-94; III > 
21-27. See also under In¬ 

struction in use of library, II: 
110-12; Intermediate collec¬ 
tions, III: 29-36; Interme¬ 

diate reference work, 111: 30- 
39; Reserve collections, 11: 
100-104. 

High school reference depart¬ 
ments in public libraries, II: 

81, 93-94; III: 37-39. 

Highland Park, Ill., Public Li¬ 
brary. Statistics, 1: 47. 

Highland Park, Mich. Mc¬ 
Gregor Public Library. Sta¬ 
tistics, 1: 42, 4-1. 

Historical Society of Pennsyl¬ 
vania. Co-operation iu book 
purchase, 1: 246. 
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History departments in public 
libraries, II : 86, 87. 

Holiday hours. In college libra¬ 
ries, II: 161. 

- In public libraries, II : 

97-98; III: 126. 

Holiday work. In college libra¬ 
ries, I: 267-68. 

- In public libraries, I : 

140-41. 

Honor rolls for children's read¬ 
ing, III: 60-70. 

Hood College. Statistics, I: 

210 . 

Hospital service, solicitation of 
gifts for, 1: 76, 78. 

Hours of work. In college li¬ 
braries, I: 265-68. 

- In public libraries, I : 

138-42. 

Hours open for use. College li¬ 
braries, II: 159-61. 

- Public libraries, II: 94- 

95; III: 125-26. 

Houston, Tex., Public Library. 
Administrative, II: 10, 32, 57, 
60, 79, 131, 137; III: 81; chil¬ 
dren’s contests, III: 68; exten¬ 
sion agencies, III: 110; sta¬ 
tistics, 1: 39. 

Hudson, Mass., Public Library. 
Statistics, I: 50, 51. 

Hungarian, book collections in, 
III: 231. 

I 

Icelandic, book collections in, 
III: 231. 

Idaho. Library laws, II: 270- 
71, 309, and 233-64 passim. 

Identification card substituted 
for borrower's card, II: 30. 

Identification methods in regis¬ 
tration. In college libraries, 
II: 171-72. 

- In public libraries, II: 

10 - 11 , 12 . 
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Illinois. Library laws, 1: 21; 
II: 271, 316-17, and 233-64 
passim. 

Illinois, University of. Appor¬ 
tionment of book funds, I: 
222; departmental libraries, I: 
184, 185, 186, 188, 189, 190; 
periodical subscriptions, I: 
221; staff administration, I: 
273. 

Imperial County, Calif., Free 
Library. Picture collections, 
II: 70. 

Imperial Library of Pekin, 
classification system of, IV: 8. 
Indiana. Library laws, II: 272- 
75, 317-19, and 233-64 passim. 
Indiana, University of. Admin¬ 
istrative, 1: 197, 198, 199, 237; 
II: 155, 158, 161, 170, 175, 177, 
180, 187, 193, 219, IV: 12, 61, 
68, 88, 97, 122; apportion¬ 
ment of book funds, 1: 215- 
16; departmental libraries, I: 
172, 175; inter-library loans, 
II: 223; pamphlets, II: 208, 

210, 211; staff administration, 

1: 258, 273, 274; statistics, I: 
205, 206. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Public Libra¬ 
ry. Accession records, IV: 
57-58, 64-65; administrative, 
I: 17, 18, 20, 22, 25; II: 24, 
26, 31, 40, 49, 55, 56, 61, 65, 
66, 85, 86, 87, 97; III: 19, 
20, 29, 73, 74, 135, 137, 208, 
210; IV: 123, 126; book selec¬ 
tion, 1: 53, 54, 62; branch ad¬ 
ministration, III: 127, 128, 

131, 132, 133; bulletin, III: 
179; cataloging, IV: 69, 70, 
74, 76, 80, 85, 87, 90, 92, 94, 
105, 112-14; children’s book 
week, III: 80; children’s con¬ 
tests, III: 68; classification, 
IV: 9, 12; community service, 
III: 214; extension agencies, 
III: 109, 117, 148, 151, 155-56; 
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foreign book collections, III : 
223-24, 230, 231, 232, 233; for¬ 
eign book selection, III: 234, 
236; forms of service to 
foreigners, III: 242-44, 247-49, 
252, 257-58; gifts, I: 76-77, 78- 
79. 79-80; information desk, 

II: 104, 106, 107, 108, 109; 
instruction in use of library, 
II: 111; inter-library loans, 
II: 221; moving picture the¬ 
aters, III: 193; music, II: 75- 
76; picture collection, II: 69, 
72; publicity, III: 174, 177, 
180, 181, 203; reference work, 
II: 82, 90-91, 100, 114, 122, 
124, 137, 139, 148; registration, 
II: 9, 10, 14, 17; III: 8, 9, 
28, 145; school visiting, III: 
92; staff administration, I: 

142, 143, 144, 149, 150, 151; 
staff appointments, 1: 92, 114, 
115, 118-19, 121, 127, 128; staff 
meetings, I: 154, 155; statis¬ 
tics, I: 31, 32, 33, 35; teach¬ 
ers’ library, III: 102. 

Infectious diseases. See Con¬ 
tagious diseases. 

Information desk in public li¬ 
braries. Administrative, II: 
104-7, 108-10. 

- Service given, II: 107-8. 

Information desk service in col¬ 
lege libraries, II: 191-92. 

Ink, use of in reading rooms, 
II: 123. 

Inspection of books after use, 
IV: 143-44. 

Instruction in use of library. In 
college libraries, II: 192-200. 

- In public libraries, II: 

110-12, 113, 114; III: 39-44, 
88-92, 92-99. 

- In school libraries, III: 

293-99. 

Insurance, fire. Amounts car¬ 
ried, IV: 132-33. 
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-Valuation of books, IV : 

133-36. 

Insurance of library employes, 

1: 275-77. 

Intelligence tests, 1: 124-25, 259- 
60. 

Interbranch loans, III: 136-43. 

Interchangeability of staff mem¬ 
bers, II: 82-84. 

Interlibrary co-operation in book 
selection, 1 : 63-65. 

Interlibrary loans. Conditions 
of lending, II: 223-29. 

- Statistics of use, II: 220- 

23. 

Intermediate cards for older 
children in public libraries, 

III: 23-25. 

Intermediate collections, III: 29- 
36. 

Intermediate reference work, 

III: 36-39. 

Invalids, service to, II: 12, 49. 

50, 52. * g* 

Inventory. Frequency with 
which taken, IV: 119-25. 

- Losses recorded at in¬ 
ventory, statistics of, IV: 130- 
32. 

- Methods of taking inven 1 

tory, IV: 125-30. 

Iowa. Library laws, II: 276-77, 

309, 319, and 233-64 passim 

Iowa, University of. Accession 
records, IV: 64; administra¬ 
tive, I: 197, 198 199, 237, 242; 

II: 155, 158, 160, 161, 163, 170, 

172, 175, 177, 179, 180, 187, 

193, 211: apportionment of 

book funds, I: 217-18; book 
selection, 1: 231; cataloging 
IV: 70, 71, 75, 97, 101; classi¬ 
fication, IV: 11-12, 13, 14; 
departmental libraries, I: 172, 

175, 184, 185, 186, 188, 189, 

190, 193-94; II: 159; instruc¬ 
tion in use of library, II: 196; 
inventory, IV: 126, 129; libra- 
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ry committee, I: 163; open- 
shelf collections, II: 202; re¬ 
serve reading room, II : 183, 
184 ; staff administration, I : 
258, 267, 268, 269, 273, 274, 
275 ; statistics, 1: 204, 205, 206 ; 
undergraduate study halls, II: 
204, 205-6. 

Iowa City, la., Public Library. 
Statistics, 1 : 43, 45. 

Iowa Library' Association. Cer¬ 
tification of librarians, 1: 95, 
99-102. 

Iowa State College of Agri¬ 
culture. Departmental libra¬ 
ries, 1 : 184, 186, 188, 189, 190. 

Iowa Wesleyan College. Statis¬ 
tics, 1: 209. 

Ironton, O. Briggs Library. Sta¬ 
tistics, I: 50, 51. 

Isle La Motte, Vt., Public Libra¬ 
ry. Co-operative book selec¬ 
tion, 1 : 64. 

Italian, book collections in. III; 
231. 

J. 

Jacksonville, Fla., Free Public 
Library. Administrative, I: 
146; III: 6; extension agen¬ 
cies, III: 110; moving picture 
theaters, III: 192; statistics, I: 
36, 37, 38, 39; story hours, 
III: 48 

Jacksonville, Ill., Public Libra¬ 
ry. Statistics, 1: 45. 

Jamestown, N. Y. James Pren- 
dergast Free Library. Statis¬ 
tics, 1: 44, 46. 

Janesville, Wis., Public Library. 
Administrative, 1: 19; statis¬ 
tics, 1: 45, 46. 

Japanese, book collections in, 
III: 231. 

Jefterson, la., Public Library. 
Administrative, III: 10. 

Jersey City, N. J., Free Public 
Library. Administrative, II: 
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45, 82, 86, 87, 100, 106, 108; 
III: 6, 22; IV: 16, 121, 130; 
extension agencies, III: 109, 
113, 117, 148; foreign book 
collections, III: 224, 231, 232, 
233; staff administration, I: 
87, 92, 114, 118, 120, 122, 123, 
141, 142, 147, 148; statistics, I: 
33, 34. 

Jerseyville, Ilk, Free Library. 
Statistics, 1: 50, 51. 

John Carter Brown Library, 
Providence, R. I. Co-opera¬ 
tion in book purchase, 1 : 246. 

John Crerar Library, Chicago, 
Ill. Administrative, I: 22; II: 
86, 91, 110, 118, 121, 141, 144; 
IV: 10, 18, 122; cataloging, 
IV: 67-68, 68-69, 70, 71, 102, 
104; co-operation in book se¬ 
lection, 1 : 247; inter-library 
loans, II: 222, 227; pamphlets, 
II: 134; staff administration, 
1: 92, 141, 144, 148; temporary 
cataloging of new accessions, 
I: 234. 

Johns Hopkins University. Ap¬ 
portionment of book funds, I: 
216. 

Joliet, Ilk, Public Library. Ad¬ 
ministrative, II: 34, 56, 65; 
III: 7; staff administration, 
I: 146; statistics, I: 37, 38, 39. 

Jones, Frank M. Library service 
for “Greater Wilmington 
III: 114-15. 

Joplin, Mo., Free Public Library. 
Administrative, 1: 141; school 
branches, III: 122, 172. 

Junior assistants in public libra¬ 
ries. Qualifications, 1: 129. 

-Salaries, 1: 137-38. 

Juvenile books, bought in rein¬ 
forced bindings, IV: 160-64. 

Juvenile catalogs, IV: 86-87. 

K 

Kalamazoo, Mich., Public Libra- 
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ry. Administrative, I: 18; II: 
27, 30, 40, 49, 55, 57, 58, 85, 
103; paid advertising, III: 
183; staff administration, I: 
92, 114, 126; statistics, I: 36, 
38, 39, 40; story hours, III: 
49. 

Kalamazoo College. Statistics, 

I: 211. 

Kansas. Library laws, II: 277- 
78, 319-21, and 233-64 passim . 

Kansas, University of. Depart¬ 
mental libraries, 1: 184, 185, 
186, 188, 189, 191; staff admin¬ 
istration, 1: 273. 

Kansas City, Mo., Public Libra¬ 
ry. Administrative, 1: 17, 18, 
22, 23, 69; II: 9, 11, 14, 15, 
26, 27, 33, 35, 49, 55, 66, 67, 
95, 96, 98, 131, 139; III: 9, 
20, 28, 95, 99, 103, 126; IV: 
16, 128, 131; branch admin¬ 
istration, III: 128, 133, 134; 
cataloging, IV: 69, 94, 97, 99; 
extension agencies, III: 113; 
foreign book selection, III: 
233, 234; information desk, 
II: 105, 107, 109-10; inter-li¬ 
brary loans, II: 223; inter¬ 
mediate collection, III: 30, 31, 
33; reference work, II: 93, 
100, 113, 122; school branches, 
III: 122, 124; staff adminis¬ 
tration, I: 114, 149. 

Kansas State Teachers’ College. 
Intelligence tests, 1: 260. 

Kansas Wesleyan University. 
Statistics, I: 210, 211. 

Kaukauna, Wis., Free Public Li¬ 
brary. Statistics, 1: 48. 

Keene, N. H., Public Library 
Administrative, II: 36. 

Kenosha, Wis. Gilbert M. Sim¬ 
mons Library. Administrative, 
III: 31; children’s scrap 

books, III: 74; school branch¬ 
es, III: 122; statistics, 1: 36, 
37, 39, 41. 


Kentucky. Library laws, II : 
278-80, 321-23, and 233-64 

passim. 

Kentucky, University of. Ad¬ 
ministrative, I: 195; II: 156, 
174, 201; inter-library loans, 
II : 223; staff administration, 
I: 269; statistics, I: 206, 207. 

Kenyon College. Instruction in 
use of library, II: 195; staff 
administration, 1: 269 

Keokuk, la., Public Library. 
Publicity, III: 208; statistics, 
I: 42. 

Kilbourn, Wis., Public Library. 
Statistics, I: 46, 47, 50. 

Knox College. Statistics, I: 
208, 209. 

Knoxville, Tenn. Lawson Mc¬ 
Ghee Library. Administra¬ 
tive, I: 19; II : 17, 26, 33, 48, 
63, 69, 86, 95, 102; III: 22, 
126; IV: 16, 17, 121; clubs at 
Negro branch, III: 58-60; ex¬ 
tension agencies, III: 110, 169; 
publicity, III: 204; staff ad¬ 
ministration, I: 115, 139, 143, 
153; statistics, I: 36, 37, 39. 

Koch, Theodore W. Inquiry 
into percentage of university 
income devoted to the library, 
I: 211-12. 

Kokomo, Ind., Carnegie Public 
Library. Statistics, 1: 42, 45. 


L 

Laconia, N. H., Public Library. 
Statistics, 1: 44. 

LaCrosse, Wis., Public Library 
Administrative, II: 65; sta¬ 
tistics 1: 42. 

LaGrange College. Statistics, I: 

210 . 

Lake George, N. Y. Caldwell- 
Lake George Public Library. 
Statistics, 1: 47. 
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Los Angeles, Calif., high school 
libraries, III: 281. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Public Li¬ 
brary. Accession records, IV: 
63; administrative, I: 22, 23, 
71; II: 14, 15, 40, 41, 48, 56, 
61, 66, 73, 107, 108, 138; III: 
19, 20, 40, 145; IV: 13, 16, 
126; annotation of children’s 
books, III: 72; book review 
forms, 1: 54, 64; branch ad¬ 
ministration, III: 127, 130,131, 
132, 133, 134, 135, 137; bulle¬ 
tins, III; 77-78; cataloging, 
IV : 70, 72, 74, 86, 92, 102, 105; 
children’s closed-shelf collec¬ 
tions, III: 13-14; children’s 
contests, III: 68; children’s 
use of adult department, III: 
28; extension agencies, III: 
109, 113, 116, 118; foreign 

book collections, III: 224-25, 
230, 231, 232, 233; foreign 
book selection, III: 234-35; 
gifts, I: 77-78; inter-library 
loans, II: 222; intermediate 
collection, III: 30; lecture and 
exhibit room, III: 210-11, 211; 
“manuscript biographies,” 1: 
59; maps, II: 141, 144; meth¬ 
ods in work with children, 
III: 71; placards and posters, 
111: 195-96; publicity methods, 
III: 203-4; radiocasting, III: 
201; reference work, II: 85, 
86, 87, 99, 113, 117-18, 121, 122, 
131, 132; school and teachers' 
department, III: 102; staff ad¬ 
ministration, 1: 87, 88, 92, 140, 
144, 152, 153, 154. 

Loss of borrower’s card, pen¬ 
alties for, in public libraries, 
II: 33-34; III: 11. 

Louisiana. Library laws, II: 
280-81, and 233-64 passim. 

Louisiana College. Statistics, I: 

211 . 

Louisville, Ky., Free Public Li¬ 
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brary. Administrative, 1: 26, 
71, 75; II: 23, 24, 25, 26, 43, 
56, 68, 97, 98, 142; III: 19, 
28, 29, 95, 99, 117, 210; IV: 12, 
16, 86, 101, 107, 124, 125; 
books for the blind, III : 264- 
65 ; branch administration, 
III: 126, 128, 133, 142; chil¬ 
dren’s closed-shelf collection, 
III: 14; inter-library loans, 
II: 222, reference work, II: 
82, 85, 86, 101, 115, 121; regis¬ 
tration, II: 14, 15, 17; HI: 6, 
7, 9; staff administration, I: 
116, 142, 144, 148, 149, 154; 
statistics, 1: 33, 34. 

Luther College. Statistics, I: 
208, 209. 

M 

McKeesport, Pa., Carnegie Free 
Library. Statistics, 1: 47. 

Madera County, Calif., Free Li¬ 
brary. Children’s contests, 
III: 68. 

Madison, Wis., Free Library. 
Administrative, II: 65; III: 
6, 9; community service, III: 
215; statistics, I: 36, 37, 40; 
story hours, III: 50. 

Magazine binders, II: 148, 219. 

Magazines. See Periodicals. 

Mail. Books sent to borrowers 
by, II: 49-53, 55. 

- Renewal of books by, II: 

55-56. 

Mail advertising, III: 197-200 

Maine. Library laws, 1: 21; II: 
281-82, and 233-64 passim. 

Maine, University of. Admin¬ 
istrative, 1: 237; II: 156, 163, 
175, 180; IV: 121; apportion¬ 
ment of book funds, 1: 227; 
co-operation in book purchase, 
I: 246; instruction in use of 
library, II: 193 94; staff ad¬ 
ministration, 1: 266, 268, 269, 
274; statistics, I: 206, 208. 
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Maintenance cost of college li¬ 
braries, 1: 201, 203. 
Maintenance cost of public li¬ 
braries. ( Statistics .) Percent¬ 
age of total expenditures, I: 
30, 34, 39, 44, 49. 

Malden, Mass., Public Library. 
Administrative, II: 17, 24, 26, 
38, 105; III: 7, 45; IV: 85; 
bulletins, III: 78; extension 
agencies, III : 110. 

Manchester College. Statistics, 

1 : 210. 

Manhattan, Kan., Carnegie Free 
Public Library. Statistics, I: 

51. 

Manuscripts. Care of, IV: 151- 

52. 

-Classification, IV : 27. 

Map collections. In college li¬ 
braries, II: 216. 

- In public libraries, II: 

141-45. 

Maps, classification of, IV : 8. 
Marking books with call num¬ 
bers, IV: 147-49. 

Marquette, Mich. Peter White 
Public Library. Statistics, I; 
41, 42. 

Marshall College. Statistics, I: 

210 , 211 . 

Maryland. Library laws, II; 

282, 323, and 233-64 passim. 
Marysville, Calif., City Library. 

Administrative, II : 65. 

Mason City, la., Public Library. 
Administrative, II: 50, 115; 
statistics, 1: 41, 42, 45. 
Massachusetts. Library laws, I: 
21, 88; II: 282-83, and 233-64 
passim. 

Massachusetts Board of Free 
Public Library Commissioners, 
Division of Public Libraries. 
Book lists for small libraries, 
I: 63. 

-Certificates for children’s 

reading, III; 65-67. 


Massillon, O., City School Dis¬ 
trict Library. Statistics, 1: 43, 
44. 

Maximum charges on overdue 
books. In college libraries, 
II: 176. 

- In public libraries, IT: 

35. 

Maximum tax levy or appropria¬ 
tions for public libraries fixed 
by state laws, II: 245-47, 257- 
58, 261. 

Medical books. Classification, 
IV: 9. 

- Purchase of, in public li¬ 
braries, I: 54, 57, 245-47. 

Medical departments in public 
libraries, II: 86. 

Medical officer, St. Louis Pub¬ 
lic Library, I : 148. 

Melrose, Mass., Public Library. 
Administrative, II: 64; III: 
28. 

Memphis, Tenn. Cossitt Libra¬ 
ry. Administrative, II : 35, 48, 
56, 61, 82, 138, 148; III: 22, 
137, 142, 146; IV: 86; exten¬ 
sion agencies, III: 110, 151, 
169; staff administration, I: 
115, 116, 142, 144; II: 84; sta¬ 
tistics, 1: 31, 33, 34. 

Mendon, Mass. Taft Public Li¬ 
brary. Statistics, 1 : 43. 

Mendon, Mich., Free Public Li¬ 
brary. Statistics, 1 : 46. 

Men’s reading room, II : 94. 

Mentor, O., Village Library. 
Statistics, 1: 49. 

Merit system in libraries. See 
Civil service; Graded service. 

Messenger calls for overdue 
books. In college libraries, II: 
177. 

- In public libraries, II: 

36. 

Messenger service, books sent to 
borrowers by, II: 52-53. 

Methuen, Mass. Nevins Memo- 
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Lakewood, O., Public Library. 
Bulletins, III: 77; instruction 
in use of library, III: 96; sta¬ 
tistics, 1: 41, 42, 43, 44. 

Lantern slides in picture collec¬ 
tions, II: 70, 72, 213, 214, 215. 

Latvian, book collections in, III: 
231. 

Law books, purchase of, in pub¬ 
lic libraries, 1: 54, 57, 245-47. 

Laws, library. See Legislation. 

Leather bindings, care of, IV: 
150-51. 

Leaves of absence. Sick leave, 
1: 146-48, 270. 

- Study or library visiting, 

I: 153-54. 

Lebanon, Ind., Public Library. 
Administrative, I: 68; pub¬ 
licity, III: 207. 

Lebanon Valley College. Statis¬ 
tics, I: 210, 211. 

Lecture courses for staff mem¬ 
bers, 1: 150-52. 

Lecture halls in public libraries, 
III: 208-12. 

Legal action. See Prosecution. 

Legends, classification and shelv¬ 
ing of, III: 20. 

Legislation concerning public li¬ 
braries. County libraries: ab¬ 
stracts, II: 313-42; summaries, 
II: 259-64. 

- Municipal libraries: ab¬ 
stracts, II: 265-305; sum¬ 
maries, II: 236-55. 

- School district libraries: 

abstracts, II: 306-13; sum¬ 
maries, II: 255-58. 

Legislation governing school li¬ 
braries, III: 306-7. 

Lehigh University. Administra¬ 
tive, II: 167, 181, 187, 201, 211, 
219; apportionment of book 
funds, 1: 221, 227; staff ad¬ 
ministration, 1: 267, 268, 270, 
274. 


Lettering on books, methods of, 
IV: 147-49. 

Lewiston, Me., Public Library. 

Statistics, 1: 42, 44. 

Lexington, Ky., Public Library. 

Statistics, 1: 41, 42, 45, 46. 
Librarian, responsibility of, for 
book selection. In college li¬ 
braries, 1: 225-29 passim, 230- 
31. 

- In public libraries, I : 

60-61. 

Librarians of college libraries. 
Appointment, 1 : 258-59. 

- Salaries, 1 : 264-65. 

Librarians of public libraries. 
Appointment, 1: 88, 113-15. 
See also Certification; Staff 
appointments. 

-Qualifications, 1 : 125-26. 

- Salaries, 1: 137-38. 

Library and the community 
(Wheeler), III: 182. 

Library buildings. Adequacy of 
space, IV: 192. 

-Branch buildings, IV: 

196-98. 

- Dates of erection of li¬ 
braries reporting, IV : 187-89. 

- Materials used, IV: 191- 

92. ; 

- Number of stories, IV: 

190-91. 

- Shape, IV: 190. 

- Sites, IV: 193. 

Library committees of college li¬ 
braries. Participation in book 
selection, 1: 230-31. 

- Purposes and activities, 

I: 159-62. 

- Reports from libraries, 

I: 162-67. 

- Small libraries, 1: 167- 

68 . 

Library conferences, attendance 
at, I: 145-46, 274-75. 

Library extension (A. L. A. 
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Committee on Library Exten¬ 
sion), III: 173. 

Library Journal. Space offered 
for lists of duplicates and of 
wants, 1: 255. 

Library of Congress, Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. Exchanges, I: 
256; inter-library loans, II: 
222, 227-29; pamphlet collec¬ 
tion, II: 128-29; reference 

service, II: 119-20. 

Library of Congress cards, use 
of, IV: 91-101. 

Library of Congress classifica¬ 
tion. Number of libraries re¬ 
porting use of, IV: 7. 

Library of Congress depository 
catalogs, IV: 70-72. 

Library school graduates, per¬ 
centage of, among library em¬ 
ployes. In college libraries, 
1: 263-64. 

- In public libraries, I: 

136. 

Life insurance for library em " 
ployes, I: 275-77. 

Life meiffberships in college li¬ 
braries, II: 163. 

Lima, O., Public Library. Sta¬ 
tistics, 1: 47. 

Lincoln, Calif., Public Library. 
Community service, III: 216. 

Lincoln, Ill., Public Library. 
Statistics, I: 45. 

Lincoln School of Teachers' 
College (New York, N. Y.). 
Library budget, III: 286. 

Litchfield, III, Carnegie Public 
Library. Statistics, 1: 48, 49, 
5L 

Literature, classification of, II: 
29; IV: 13-15. 

Lithuanian, book collections in, 
III: 231-32. 

Little Rock, Ark., Public Libra¬ 
ry. Publicity, III: 207; sta¬ 
tistics, 1: 41, 42. 


Loan period. In college libra¬ 
ries, II: 179-80. 

- In public libraries, II: 

49, 54, 55, 56, 57-58, 59. 

Local history, purchase of, in 
public libraries, 1: 57-59, 245- 
47. 

Location of branch libraries, 
III: 115-21. 

Locked cases. See Closed-shelf 
collections. 

Long, Harriet C. County libra¬ 
ry service. III: 172. 

Long Beach, Calif., Polytechnic 
High School. Library budget, 
III: 282-83; student help, 

III: 293. 

Long Beach, Calif., Public Li¬ 
brary. Administrative, 1: 19, 
55, 61, 114; II: 12, 17, 30, 61, 
105, 123, 142; III: 9; IV: 83; 
branch administration, III; 
131, 132, 142; children’s use 
of adult department, III: 26, 
27; extension agencies, III: 
110, 120, 169; instruction in 
use of library, III: 96-97; in¬ 
ventory, IV: 121, 128, 131’; 
moving picture theaters, III: 
193; pamphlets', II: 137; 
placards and posters. III: 195; 
publicity, III: 204; reading 
lists, II: 117; school visiting, 
III: 89; staff administration, 
I: 87, 88, 116, 122, 124, 126; 
statistics, I: 36, 37, 40; story 
hours, III: 48: vacation read¬ 
ing certificates, III; 63-64. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Belmont 
High School. Instruction in 
use of library, III: 294; libra¬ 
ry budget, III: 285; student 
help, III: 293. 

Los Angeles, Calif., City School 
Library, III: 306. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Fremont 
High School. Student help, 
III: 293. 
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rial Library. Statistics, I: 44, 
45. 

Miami University. Administra¬ 
tive, II: 160, 165, 201, 216; IV: 
122; inter-library loans, II: 
221 ; statistics, 1: 206, 207. 
Michigan. Library laws, II: 40, 
283-85, 309-11, 323-24, and 233- 
64 passim. 

Michigan, University of. Acces¬ 
sion records, IV: 59, 62; ad¬ 
ministrative, 1 : 243, II : 156, 
161, 162, 170, 172, 175, 177, 
178, 180, 181, 183, 216; appor¬ 
tionment of book funds, I : 
221, 222-23, 229; book displays, 
II: 202-3 ; cataloging, IV : 68, 
69, 70, 75, 76, 77, 103, 107; 
classification, IV : 8, 14, 18; 
co-operation in book purchase, 
1: 247; departmental libraries, 
I: 172, 175-76, 184, 185, 186, 
188, 189, 191; duplication of 
books, 1: 238 ; exchanges, I: 
249, 251, 252, 254; instruction 
in use of library, II: 194; in¬ 
ter-library loans, II : 221; li¬ 
brary committees, I: 165-66; 
pamphlets, II: 208, 210; peri¬ 
odicals, II: 217-18, 219-20; 
picture collection, II: 214; 
reference work, 1: 197, 198, 
199; II: 158, 204; staff ad¬ 
ministration, 1: 267, 268, 269, 
270, 275; statistics, I: 205, 206; 
temporary cataloging of new 
accessions, 1: 234-35. 

Michigan College of Mines. Ad¬ 
ministrative, II: 193. 

Michigan State Historical Com¬ 
mission. Co-operation in book 
purchase, 1: 247. 

Michigan State Library. Co¬ 
operation in book purchase, I: 
247. 

Middleborough, Mass., Public 
Library. Administrative, II: 
122 . 


Middlebury College. Administra¬ 
tive, I: 269; IV: 16; instruc¬ 
tion in use of library, II: 195. 

Middletown, N. Y. Thrall Li¬ 
brary. Civil service, I: 87, 88. 

Middletown, O., Free Public Li¬ 
brary. Statistics, 1: 48, 49. 

Milford, Mass., Town Library. 
Reading certificates, III: 66; 
statistics, I: 41, 42, 43, 44. 

Mills College. Administrative, 
II: 176; instruction in use of 
library, II: 196-97 ; reserve 

reading room, II : 184-85; sta¬ 
tistics, 1: 208, 209. 

Milton College. Statistics, I: 

210 , 211 . 

Milwaukee, Wis., Washington 
High School. Library budget, 
III: 283. 

Mihvaukee-Downer College. Ad¬ 
ministrative, IV: 7; statistics, 
I: 211. 

Mimeographed copies of assign¬ 
ed reading, II: 171. 

Minimum tax levy or appropria¬ 
tions for public libraries re¬ 
quired by state laws, II: 247, 
257-58, 261. 

Ministers. See Clergymen. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Central 
High School. Library work 
with students, III: 300. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Marshall 
High School. Instruction in 
use of library, III : 294-95. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Public Li¬ 
brary. Administrative, I: 58; 
II: 31, 34, 38, 68, 85, 86, 95, 
141; III: 9, 16, 28, 29, 73, 116; 
IV: 16, 57, 61; branch ad¬ 
ministration, III: 130, 145; 
bulletin, III: 179-80; catalog¬ 
ing, IV: 66, 69, 70, 74, 76, 78, 
81, 85, 86, 105; children’s 
clubs, III: 56; children’s con¬ 
tests, III: 68; children’s scrap 
books, III: 74; community 
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service, III: 214; disinfection 
of books, II: 43, 46-47 ; for¬ 
eign book collections, III: 225, 
230, 231, 232, 233; foreign 
book selection, III: 234; 
forms of service to foreigners, 
III: 249-51; in ter branch 
loans, III: 141, 143; inventory, 
IV: 124, 125, 128 ; lecture 

halls and club rooms, III: 210; 
moving picture theaters, III: 
192; music, II: 74, 76, 77; 
periodicals, II: 147, 149; 

picture collection, II: 69, 70, 
71; placards and posters, III : 
196; publicity, III: 180; refer¬ 
ence work, II: 102, 107, 110, 
115, 121, 122, 125; school 
branches, III: 121; show win¬ 
dows, III: 184-85; staff ad¬ 
ministration, 1 : 92, 119, 127, 
128, 142, 154, 155; stations, 
III: 150. 

Minnesota. Library laws, II : 
285-86, 324-25, and 233-64 pas- 
sun. 

Minnesota, University of. Ad¬ 
ministrative, I: 237; II! 156, 
158, 161, f70, 172, 173, 174, 180, 
181, 193, 216; IV: 15, 18, 59, 

121, 126; apportionment of 

book funds, 1 : 221, 227-28; 
Arthur Upson room, II: 169; 
building arrangement, II : 182- 
83; cataloging, IV: 70, 71, 75, 
77, 79, 100; co-operation in 
book purchase, 1: 246 ; depart¬ 
mental libraries, 1: 172, 176- 
77, 184, 187, 188, 189, 191, 192- 
93; exchanges, 1: 249, 251, 252, 
254, 255, 256, 257; instruction 
in use of library, II: 194, 197; 
inter-library loans, II: 221; li¬ 
brary committee, 1: 163-64; 
pamphlets, II: 208; periodi¬ 
cals, II: 218, 220; reference 
work, I: 197, 199; II: 192, 
204; reserve books, II: 183, 


185, 186, 187; staff administra¬ 
tion, 1: 266, 267, 268, 269, 270, 
273, 274 ; statistics, 1: 205; 
temporary cataloging of new 
accessions, 1: 235. 

Minnesota State Teachers’ Col¬ 
lege, Bemidji, Minn. Libra¬ 
ry budget, III: 286. 

Mississippi. Library laws, I: 
21; II: 286, 325, and 233-64 
passim. 

Mississippi, University of. Ad¬ 
ministrative, II : 201. 

Missoula, Mont., Public Library. 
Administrative, II : 64. 

Missouri. Library laws, II: 
286-88, 325-26, and 233-64 

passim. 

Missouri, University of. Ad¬ 
ministrative, I: 197, 237, 243; 
II: 158, 174, 181, 187; IV: 61, 
124, 125; apportionment of 

book funds, I: 217, 223; cata¬ 
loging, IV: 70, 74, 79, 83; co¬ 
operation in book purchase, I: 
245; departmental libraries, I: 
172, 177, 184, 187, 191; staff 
administration, 1: 269, 270, 

273, 274; statistics, 1: 205,206. 

Mitchell, Dr. O. W. H. Fumi¬ 
gation of books, II: 46. 

Model collections of standard 
books, II: 23-25; III: 12-14. 

Montana. County library super¬ 
vision, 1: 17. 

-Library laws, 1: 91; II: 

288, 326-27, and 233-64 passim. 

Montana, University of. Ad¬ 

ministrative, II: 158, 163, 174, 
180, 217; IV: 68, 69, 121, 124: 
rental collection, II: 190; staff 
administration, I: 267, 268; 
statistics, 1: 207. 

Montana State College. Ad¬ 

ministrative, I: 270; II: 163, 
172, 173, 186, 217; statistics, I: 
208. 

Montclair, N. J., Free Public Li- 
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brary. Administrative, 1: 141; 
II: 65 ; III: 7; statistics, I: 

^ 41, 42. 

Moscow, Idaho, Public Library. 
Statistics, I: 51. 

Mount Holyoke College. Ad¬ 
ministrative, I: 240, 259, 267, 
268; II: 177, 179, 180, 187, 210, 
218; classification, IV: 7, 15; 
inter-library loans, II: 221; 
residence hall libraries, 1 : 239 ; 
statistics, 1 : 206, 207. 

Mount Union College. Statis¬ 
tics, I: 208, 209. 

Mount Vernon, N. Y., Public 
Library. Children’9 clubs, III : 
57 ; children's scrap books, 
III: 74; civil service, I: 87; 
statistics, 1 : 36, 37. 

Mount Vernon, O., Public Li¬ 
brary. Statistics, 1: 48. 

Mountain Iron, Minn., Public 
Library. Statistics, 1: 46, 47, 
52. 

Moving picture theaters, adver¬ 
tising in, III: 190-94. 

Multigraph, use of, in catalog¬ 
ing, IV: 103-7. 

Muncie, Ind., Public Library. 
Administrative, II: 30, 116; 
statistics, 1: 38, 39. 

Municipal public libraries. Ab¬ 
stracts of laws, by states, II: 
266-305. 

-Laws relating to ad¬ 
ministrative control, II: 248- 
55. 

- Laws relating to estab¬ 
lishment, II: 236-45. 

- Laws relating to finan¬ 
cial support, II: 245-48. 

Municipal reference departments 
in public libraries, II: 86, 87. 

Muscatine, la. P. M. Musser 
Public Library. Administra¬ 
tive, III: 176. 

M usic. Binding methods, II: 
76-77; IV : 181. 


- Classification, IV: 8, 9. 

- Purchase of, in public li¬ 
braries, I: 71. 

Music collections. In college li¬ 
braries, II: 215-16. 

-In public libraries, II: 

73-77, 86. 

Muskegon, Mich. Hackley Pub¬ 
lic Library. Administrative, 
I: 18, 114; II: 10, 27, 30, 35, 
37, 57, 68, 83, 101, 132, 133, 
148; IV : 122; community 

service, III: 214-15; show 
case, III: 183-84. 

Muskingum College. Statistics, 
I: 211. 

Muskogee, Okla., Public Library. 
Administrative, II: 38; sta¬ 
tistics, I: 44. 

Mutilation of books. See Theft 
and mutilation. 

Myths, classification and shelv¬ 
ing of, III: 20. 

N 

Nashville, Tenn., Carnegie Li¬ 
brary. Administrative, II: 14, 
15, 56, 60, 68, 82; III: 137; 
IV: 85, 93; extension agen¬ 
cies, III: 110; staff adminis¬ 
tration, I: 116, 139, 142, 143, 
150; statistics, I: 31, 32, 35, 36. 

National City, Calif., Public Li¬ 
brary. Statistics, 1: 48. 

National Education Association. 
Elementary school library 
standards , III: 307. 

Nebraska. Library laws, II: 
288, 311, 327-28 , and 233-64 
passim . 

Nebraska, University of. Ap¬ 
portionment of book funds, I : 
218; departmental libraries, 1: 
184, 187, 188, 190, 191; staff 
administration, I: 197, 273; 
statistics, I: 204, 205, 206. 

Nebraska Wesleyan University. 
Statistics, I: 211. 
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Negroes, club work with, III: 
58-60. 

Nevada. Library laws, II: 288- 
89, 328, and 233-64 passim. 

Nevada City, Calif., Free Libra¬ 
ry. Statistics, 1: 48, 49. 

New Bedford, Mass., Free Pub¬ 
lic Library. Administrative, 
I: 53; II: 11, 13, 23, 26, 37, 61, 
63, 74, 85, 86, 97, 110, 129, 
144, 147, 149; III : 99, 126, 142; 
IV: 16; annotation of chil¬ 
dren's books, III: 72; exten¬ 
sion agencies, III: 110; for¬ 
eign book collections, III: 
225, 231, 232, 233; forms of 
service to foreigners, III: 244, 
252-53; Paid advertising, III; 
182; publicity, III: 205; school 
visiting, III: 88; staff admin¬ 
istration, I: 139, 146. 

New Britain, Conn., Institute 
Library. Administrative, II: 
64; statistics, 1: 37, 40. 

New Brunswick, N. J., Free 
Public Library. Statistics, I: 
42. ,, 

New Castle, Pa., Free Public Li¬ 
brary. Statistics, 1: 47. 

New Gloucester, Me., Public Li¬ 
brary. Statistics, 1: 48, 49. 

New Hampshire. Library laws, 
1: 21; II: 289-90, and 233-64 
passim. 

New Hampshire, University of. 
Administrative, II: 172, 178, 
179, 193, 216; contract between 
college and town, II: 165-66; 
instruction in use of library, 
II: 194, 197. 

New Harmony, Ind. Working- 
men's Institute Library. Sta¬ 
tistics, 1: 43, 44. 

New Haven, Conn., Free Pub¬ 
lic Library. Accession rec¬ 
ords, IV: 60; administrative, 
1: 26, 68, 71; II: 26, 37, 45, 
49, 55, 85, 98, 142, 144; III: 


16, 103, 126; IV: 16, 123, 126; 
branch administration. III: 
133, 137, 146; cataloging, IV: 
78, 82, 85, 88, 92, 99; children’s 
contests, III: 60-61; extension 
agencies, III: 110, 113, 120; 
high school reference room, 
II: 93-94; III: 38; instruction 
in use of library, II: 111; in- 
. termediatc collection, III : 33; 
open-shelf collection, II :21, 23, 
25; pamphlets, II: 133, 134, 
138; picture collection, II: 71, 
73; registration, II: 9, 10, 12, 
15; staff administration, 1: 87, 
88, 144, 149, 150; school visit¬ 
ing, III: 88; statistics, I: 33, 

34. 

New Jersey. Library laws, I: 
87-88; II: 290-91, 328-29, and 
233-64 passim . 

New Jersey State Normal School 
(Montclair, N. J.). Student 
help, III: 293. 

New London, N. H., Town Li¬ 
brary. Statistics, I: 48. 

New Mexico. Library laws, I: 
21; II: 291-92, 329-30, and 
233-64 passim. 

New Mexico, University of. 

Statistics, I: 210, 211. 

New Orleans, La., Public Libra¬ 
ry. Administrative, 1: 21, 72; 
II: 15, 20, 35, 36, 37, 57; IV: 
16; extension agencies, III: 
109; statistics, 1: 31, 32, 33, 34, 

35. 

New Rochelle, N. Y., Public Li¬ 
brary. Administrative, 1: 22; 
II: 16, 24, 27, 37, 45, 64; IV: 
119, 122, 131; exhibits, III: 
187-88; extension agencies, 
111: 114; staff administration, 
I: 87, 116, 117, 120, 139; sta¬ 
tistics, 1: 36, 37, 39, 40. 

New York (State). Certifica¬ 
tion of librarians, I: 95, 102-5. 
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New York (State) (cont’d) Li¬ 
brary laws, II : 292-93, 330-31, 
and 233-64 passim. 

New York, N. Y., Public Libra¬ 
ry. Accession records, IV : 
57, 62; administrative, 1: 20, 
23, 79, 84; II: 29, 31, 34, 35, 

45, 55, 56, 63, 91, 95, 98; III: 

16; IV: 16, 121, 122; bibli¬ 
ographies, II: 118; book 
wagon. III: 157-58; books for 
the blind, III : 265-67 ; branch 
administration, III: 126, 127, 
133, 134, 135, 136; cataloging, 
IV: 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, 74, 77, 
78, 82, 88, 93, 94, 96, 97, 99, 
106, 1 14-15.; children's book 
week, III: 86-87; children's 
clubs, III: 56; children's con¬ 
tests, III: 61; children’s scrap 
books, III: 74; co-operation 
in book purchase, I: 246; cost 
accounting, IV: 138; ex¬ 
changes, 1: 254, 255, 256; ex¬ 
tension agencies, I: 244; III: 
109, 112, 116, 156; foreign 

book collections, III: 225, 230, 
231, 232, 233; foreign book se¬ 
lection, III: 233; forms of 
service to foreigners, III: 244- 

46, 251; graded service, I: 

131-135; information division, 
IT: 105; instruction in use of 
library, III: 44; interbranch 
loans, III: 138, 141, 143; inter- 
library loans, II: 229; lecture 
rooms and club rooms, III: 
209, 210; mail advertising, 

III: 199; maps, II: 141, 144; 
methods in work with chil¬ 
dren, III: 71; music, II: 75, 
76; pamphlets, II: 130,132, 133- 
34, 138; periodicals, II: 147; 
radiocasting, III: 200, 202; 

reference work, II: 78, 85, 86, 
87, 88, 89, 93, 102-3, 103, 112, 
121, 125, 131; staff administra¬ 
tion, I; 92, 115, 118, 119, 120, 
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121, 124, 140, 141, 142, 145, 
146, 148, 151, 154, 156; statis¬ 
tics, 1: 32, 35; story hours, 
III: 46-47; teachers’ collec¬ 
tion, III: 102-3; theft and 
mutilation, II: 40, 41, 42, 43. 
New York State College for 
Teachers (Albany, N. Y.). In¬ 
struction in use of library, 
III: 297. 

New York State Library. Ex¬ 
changes, 1: 256, 257. 

Newark, N. J., Free Public Li¬ 
brary. Civil service, 1: 87. 
Newark, O., Public Library. 

Statistics, 1: 47, 49. 

Newark charging system, II: 29- 
30. 

Nevvark Valley, N. Y. Tappan- 
Spaulding Memorial Library. 
Statistics, 1: 51. 

Newberry Library, Chicago, Ill. 
Administrative, I: 141, 143; 
II: 103, 119, 133; IV: 7, 12; 
cataloging, IV: 66, 70, 74, 88, 
93, 104; co-operation in book 
selection, I: 247; maps, II: 
142, 145; reference work, II : 
86, 87, 121, 122, 125; temporary 
cataloging of new accessions, 

1: 235. 

Newport, R. I. People’s Library. 
Delivery of books by mes¬ 
senger, II: 53. 

Newspaper publicity, III: 181- 
83, 203, 204, 205, 206. 
Newspapers, shelving and care 
of, IV: 149-50. 

Newton, Mass., Free Library. 
Administrative, II: 17, 26, 30, 
61, 69, 95, 96; III: 132, 137; 
extension agencies, III: 112, 
162; foreign book selection, 
III: 233, 234; intermediate 
collection, III: 33-34; staff ad¬ 
ministration, I: 141, 146, 148; 
statistics, 1: 31, 33, 35. 
Non-residents. Borrowers’ priv- 
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ileges in public libraries, II: 
9, 13-17. 

Reference service given 


to, II: 123-26. 

Normal school libraries. See 
School libraries. 

North Carolina. Library laws, 
II: 293, 331, and 233-64 

passim. . . 

North Carolina, University of. 
Administrative, 1: 232, 241, 
249; II: 158, 160, 161, 163, 
169, 175, 180, 181, 218; IV: 
124; cataloging, IV: 74, 79, 
95, 100, 116-17; classification, 
IV* 12, 14; departmental li¬ 
braries,- I: 172, 177-78, 184, 
187, 188, 191; inter-library 

loans, II: 223; staff adminis¬ 
tration, 1: 267, 274; statistics, 
1: 204. 

North Carolina College for 
Women. Administrative, I: 
230; II: 164, 180, 201; statis¬ 
tics, I: 208, 209. 

North Dakota. Library laws 11: 

294, 4 ?d 233-64 passim. 

North Dakota. University of. 
Administrative, 1: 195, 270, 

274; II: 163, 181, 216; IV: 
124; Instruction in use of li¬ 
brary, II: 197; pamphlets, II: 
208-9, 211. 

North Dakota Agricultural Col¬ 
lege. Administrative, II: 177, 
179, 200, 204; instruction in 
use of library, II: 197; sta¬ 
tistics, 1: 208, 209. 

North Dakota State Teachers' 
College (Valley City, N. D.). 
Instruction in use of library, 
III: 298-99; student help, III: 
293. 

North Hero, Vt., Public Library. 
Co-operative book selection, 

I: 64. 

Northampton, Mass. See Forbes 
Library. 


Northeastern University. Ad¬ 
ministrative, 1 : 195; statistics, 
1 : 210 , 211 . 

Northwestern University. Ad¬ 
ministrative, 1: 197, 199, 242, 
249; II: 156, 159, 161, 162, 172, 
175, 180, 191, 201, 203, 220; 
IV: 59, 129; apportionment of 
book funds, 1: 223, 229; cata- 

. loging, IV : 70, 72, 75, 93, 101, 
103; departmental libraries, I: 
172, 178, 184, 187, 188, 190, 191; 
instruction in use of library, 
II: 194; inter-library loans, 
II: 221; library committee, I: 
16-1; maps, II: 216; pamphlets, 
II: 209, 210, 211; picture 
collection, II: 215; reserve 
books, II: 185, 186, 187; staff 
administration, 1: 258, 267, 
268, 273, 274, 275. 

Norwegian, book collections m, 
III: 232. 

Norwood, Mass. Morrill 
Memorial Library. Adminis¬ 
trative, II : 16. 

Notre Dame, University of. Ad¬ 
ministrative, 1: 197, 199, 267, 
270; II: 164, 174, 181, 216; 
IV: 9; departmental libraries, 
I: 172, 178; reading club, II: 
203. 

Number of books lent on one 
card, limitation of. In college 
libraries, II: 179. 

- In public libraries, II: 

47-48, 54, 68; III: 11. 


Oakland, Calif., Free Public Li¬ 
brary. Administrative, 1: 22, 
23, 26, 77; II: 9, 15, 30, 39. 61, 
63, 69, 75, 80, 99, 103, 136, 145; 
III: 22, 28, 134, 184; IV: 85, 

119; branch administration, 
III: 127, 128, 133; exhibits, 
III: 189; extension agencies. 
Ill: 110; inter-library loans, 
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II: 223; publicity, III: 205; 
reference work, 11: 110, 112, 
121; staff administration, I : 
87, 92, 122, 142, 144, 147, 148. 

Oakland, Calif., Public Schools. 
Library budget, III: 284-85; 
supervising librarian, III: 303, 
304-5. 

Oberlin College. Administrative, 
I: 172, 197, 256, 267; II: 166, 
170, 175, 216; IV: 14, 122, 125, 
126; cataloging, IV : 83, 93, 
117-18; inter-library loans, II: 
223; statistics, 1 : 205, 206. 

Occupation index of borrowers, 
II: 17-18. 

Official catalogs, IV: 68-70. 

Ogden, Utah, Free Library. 
Statistics, 1: 42, 43, 45. 

Ogdensburg, N. Y., Public Li¬ 
brary. Administrative, II: 10. 

Ohio. Certification of librarians, 
1: 94, 105-6. 

- Library laws, 1: 17, 94, 

105-6; IT: 294-96, 311-12, 331- 
33, and 233-64 passim. 

Ohio State University. Adminis¬ 
trative, I: 268; II: 191, 200; 
departmental libraries, 1: 184, 
187, 188, 190, 191. 

Ohio Wesleyan University. Ad¬ 
ministrative, 1: 197, 269; II: 
158, 170, 171, 180, 181, 201; 
IV: 12, 75; departmental li¬ 
braries, I: 172, 178-79; inter- 
library loans, II: 221; pam¬ 
phlet collection, II: 209, 210; 
reserve books, II: 185, 187; 
statistics, I: 205, 206; women's 
branch library, J: 239-40. 

Oklahoma. Certification of li¬ 
brarians. 1: 94, 95, 106-8. 

-Library laws, I: 106-8; 

II: 296, and 233-64 passim . 

Oklahoma, University of. Ad¬ 
ministrative, IV: 68, 70; ap¬ 
portionment of book funds, I: 

223-24. 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Me¬ 
chanical College. Statistics, 
I: 208, 209. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., Carnegie 
Library. Administrative, I : 
87 ; statistics, 1: 43, 44. 

Olivet College. Statistics, I : 
208, 209. 

Omaha, Neb., Central High 
School. Instruction in use of 
library, III: 295-96. 

Omaha, Neb., Public Library. 
Administrative, I: 26, 69; IT: 
14. 16, 20, 43, 49. 57, 61, 82, 
95, 99. 104, 111, 112, 122; ITT: 
8. 9, 19, 28. 142; IV: 16, 57, 
60, 123, 132; cataloging, IV: 
68, 86, 91, 99, 115-16; exten¬ 
sion agencies, TII: 110; for¬ 
eign book collections, ITI : 
225-26, 230, 231, 232, 233, 23 4; 
publicity, III : 205; statistics, 
I: 31, 32, 34. 

Omaha, Neb., Technical High 
School. Library work with 
students, III: 300-301. 

Ontario, Calif., Chaffey Union 
High School. Library clubs, 
III: 301-302. 

Open Shelf , The (Cleveland 
Public Library), III: 179. 
Open-shelf collections. In col¬ 
lege libraries, II: 168-69. 

- In public libraries, II: 

20-25. 

Open shelves, prevalence of. In 
college libraries, II: 167-68. 

- In public libraries, II: 

19-20; III: 11-12. See also 
Closed-shelf collections. 
Opening hours. See Hours open 
for use. 

Opening of books, to avoid 
breakage, IV: 141. 

Orange, N. J., Free Library. Ad¬ 
ministrative, II: 40, 61, 65; 
III; 31. 
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Order cards used for accession 
records, IV: 62. 

Oregon. Library laws, II: 296- 
97, 312, 333-34, and 233-64 

passim. 

Oregon, University of. Ad¬ 
ministrative, 1: 197, 198, 199, 
230, 238, 242, 274, 275; II: 158, 
160, 161, 163, 165, 166, 169, 
175, 179, ISO, 191, 200, 201, 

216; IV: 121; apportionment 

of book funds, I: 217, 218-19; 
departmental libraries, I: 172, 
179; inter-library loans, II: 
221; library committees, I: 
166; pamphlet collection, II: 
209, 210, 211; picture collec¬ 
tion, II: 213; rental collection, 
II: 190; reserve books, II: 
183, 185; statistics, I: 205, 206. 
Oregon State Agricultural Col¬ 
lege. Administrative, I : 240, 
269, 275; II: 156, 158, 190, 
200, 201; IV : 121; instruction 
in use of library, II: 197-98; 
inter/library loans, II: 221; 
picture collection, II: 213; 
statistics, 1: 206. 

Oriental divisions in public li¬ 
braries, II: 87. 

Oshkosh, Wis., Public Library. 

Administrative, II: 40. 
Oskaloosa, la., Free Public Li¬ 
brary. Administrative, II: 37, 
40. " 

Overdue books in college libra¬ 
ries, II: 176-78, 187. 

Overdue books in public libra¬ 
ries. Charges for, II: 34-35, 
36, 38, 103-4; III: 11. 

--- Duplicate pay collection 

overdues, II: 68. 

-Messenger calls, II: 36 

_- Notices sent to borrower 

II: 35-36. 

-Other methods, II: 37 


Overtime work in public libra¬ 
ries, I: 141 : 42. 

Owatonna, Minn., Public Libra¬ 
ry. Gifts, I: 79; pamphlets, 
II: 131. 

Oxford, N. Y., Memorial Libra¬ 
ry. Statistics, 1 : 52. 

Oxnard, Calif., Public Library. 
Statistics, 1 : 47, 50. 

P 

Pages, missing, duplication of, 
IV: 152-53. 

Paid advertising in newspapers, 

III: 182-83. 

Paid research work. In college 
libraries, II: 204. 

-In public libraries, II: 

121 - 22 . 

Pamphlet collections. In college 
libraries, II: 207-11. 

-- In public libraries, II: 

126-33. 

Pamphlets. Acknowledgment of 
material received as gifts, I: 
82, 242. 

- Care of: in college libra¬ 
ries, II: 206-7; in public libra¬ 
ries, II: 133-34. 

- Cataloging, II: 134-38, 

210; IV: 101-3. 

- Circulation and use: in 

college libraries, II: 211; in 
public libraries, II: 138-39. 

- Classification, IV: 9. 

-Continuations and serials, 

II: 139-41 

- Local history, 1 : 58. 

-Solicitation of free ma¬ 
terial, I: 79-80, 241; II: 91. 

Pana, Ill. Carnegie—Schuyler 
Library. Statistics, 1: 50. 

Parcel post service to borrow¬ 
ers, II: 49-53, 55. 

Parents, books of interest to. 
See under Closed-shelf collec¬ 
tions, III: 11-14. 

Parent's endorsement of juve- 


38. 
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nile applications in public li¬ 
braries, III: 6-9. 

Park College. Instruction in use 
of library, II: 198. 

Pasadena, Calif., Public Library. 
Administrative, I: 19, 24; II: 
17, 30, 102; III: 19, 22; sta¬ 
tistics, 1: 36, 37, 38, 39, 40; 
story hours, III: 49. 

Patent divisions in public libra¬ 
ries, II: 86. 

Paterson, N. J., Free Public Li¬ 
brary. Civil service, 1: 87, 
123. 

Pay collections. See Duplicate 
pay collections in public libra¬ 
ries ; Rental collections in col¬ 
lege libraries. 

Penalties. See Fines and pen¬ 
alties. 

Pennsylvania. Library laws, II: 
297-98, 312, 334-35, and 233- 
64 passim. 

Pennsylvania, University of. Ad¬ 
ministrative, 1: 197, 199; II: 

158, 160, 161, 163, 165, 172, 175, 

179, 180, 193, 219; IV: 18; 
apportionment of book funds, 
1: 221, 228-29; book exhibits, 
II: 201; cataloging, IV: 70, 
72, 77, 80, 83, 88; co-operation 
in book purchase, I: 246; de¬ 
partmental libraries, 1: 172, 

179; duplication of books, I: 
238-39; exchanges, 1: 253; 
gifts^ 1: 240; group insurance, 
1: 275-76; inter-library loans, 
II: 221; inventory, IV: 124- 
25; library committee, 1: 164; 
picture collection, II: 215; 

reference work, II: 156-57, 

159, 204; reserve books, II: 
185, 187; staff administration, 
I: 267, 268, 270, 274, 275; 
statistics, 1: 205, 206. 

Pennsylvania Slate College. Ad¬ 
ministrative, I: 266, 269; II: 
164, 167, 175, 180, 186, 191, 


200, 203, 216, 217, 218; IV: 
121; reference work, II: 157; 
statistics, I: 206, 207. 
Pensions, 1: 277. 

Peoria, Ill., Public Library. Ad¬ 
ministrative, II: 9, 14, 28, 145, 
147; III: 6, 19, 21, 137; IV: 
16; book hours, III: 50; ex¬ 
tension agencies, III: 110; sta¬ 
tistics, I: 32, 34, 35. 

Per capita circulation of public 
libraries ( statistics ), I: 29, 31, 
37, 42, 47. 

Per capita expenditures of public 
libraries ( statistics ), I: 29, 31, 
36, 41, 46. 

Periodical check lists and fol¬ 
low-up methods. In college li¬ 
braries, II: 219-20. 

- In public libraries, II: 

148-49. 

Periodical reading rooms. In 
college libraries, II : 217-18. 

- In public libraries, II: 

145-48. 

Periodical subscriptions. In col¬ 
lege libraries, 1: 221. 

--— In public libraries, I: 75. 

Periodicals. Binders for read¬ 
ing room use, II: 148, 219. 

- Binding, IV: 164-69. 

- Circulation of, in public 

libraries, II: 48, 49. 

- Classification, IV: 27-35. 

- Expenditures for. See 

Books, periodicals, and bind¬ 
ing. 

- Gifts of, I: 76, 81. 

- Solicitation of. 1: 79-80, 

240, 241. 

Permits for use of school libra¬ 
ries, III: 292. 

Peru, 111., Public Library. Sta¬ 
tistics, 1: 47, 51. 

Petitions for establishment of 
public libraries, II: 239-49, 

243-44, 256-57, 260-61. 

Phoenix, Ariz., Union High 
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School. Library budget, III: 
283-84. 

Phonograph records in libraries, 
II: 75, 77, 216. 

Physical examinations, 1: 148. 
Physician’s certificate required 
for sick-leave allowance, I: 
148. 

Picture collections in college li¬ 
braries, II: 211-15. 

Picture collections in public li¬ 
braries. Cataloging methods, 

II: 72-73. J _ 

- Circulation and filing 

methods, II: 73. 

- Material most in de¬ 
mand, II: 71-72. 

-Nature and location, II: 


69-71. . „ 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Carnegie Libra¬ 
ry of. Administrative, I: 54, 
83; II: 9, 16, 25, 31, 36, 63, 81, 
82, 85, 88, 90, 91, 95, 98, 132, 
136, 138, 139, 145, 147; III: 
8, 18, 20; IV: 16, 58, 124; 
books for the blind, III: 267- 
68: branch administration, III: 
127, 133, 135; bulletins, III: 
78; cataloging, IV: 68, 70, 83, 
87, 88, 92, 93; children’s clubs, 
III: 56; children’s contests, 
III: 61; children’s scrap books, 
III: 74; children’s use of 
adult department, III: 26, 28, 
29; cost accounting, IV: 139; 
foreign book collections, III: 
226, 231, 232, 233; informa¬ 
tion desk, II: 104, 106, 107, 
108; instruction in use of li¬ 
brary, II: 110, 111, 113-14; 
III: 97; inter-library loans, 
II: 223; intermediate collec¬ 
tion, III: 29-30; publicity, 
III: 177; reading lists, II: 
116; reference work, II: 115, 
121, 125; school branch libra¬ 
ries, III: 165-69; staff admin¬ 
istration, I: 92, 115, 149, 151; 


stations, III: 151; statistics, I: 
33, 35; story hours, III: 47. 
Pittsburgh, University of. Ad¬ 
ministrative, I: 195; II: 166» 
174, 180, 181, 201; IV: 8, 125; 
apportionment of book funds, 

I * 216; instruction in use of li¬ 
brary, II: 198; staff adminis¬ 
tration, 1 : 267, 269, 275; sta¬ 
tistics, I: 206, 207. 

Placards and posters, III: 194- 
97. 

Plattsburgh, N. Y., Public Libra¬ 
ry. Civil service, 1: 87. 
Pledges in public library juve¬ 
nile registration, III : 40. 
Plumas County, Calif., Free Li¬ 
brary. Picture collections, 
II: 70. 

Poetry, classification of, IV : 14, 
i5. 

Police, assistance from. In re¬ 
covering overdue books, II : 
37. 

- In tracing theft of books, 

H: 42-43. . , t TT 

Polish, book collections in, III: 
232. 

Political meetings in public li¬ 
brary lecture halls, III: 211- 
12 - 

Pomona, Calif., Public Library- 
Administrative, 1: 23, 92, 140 
II : 25, 32, 37, -16, 57, 61, 68 
75, 105, 137; III: 21, 28, 73 
children’s contests, III: 64 
community service, III: 215 
extension agencies, III: 114 
moving picture theaters, III 
193-94; publicity, III: 135 
204; school visiting, III: 38 
statistics, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40 
story hours, III: 49. 

Pomona College. Administra¬ 
tive, II: 167, 216; statistics, I: 
209. 

Pontiac, III., Public Library. 
Statistics, 1: 50. 
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Population, percentage of, regis¬ 
tered. as borrowers in public li¬ 
braries (statistics), I: 31, 35, 
40, 45, 50. 

Port Arthur, Tex., Memorial Li¬ 
brary. Statistics, 1: 48, 49, 51. 

Port Henry, N. Y. Sherman 
Free Library. Statistics, 1: 48. 

Portable buildings for branch li¬ 
braries, III: 121. 

Portland, Me, Public Library. 
Administrative, II: 25. 


Portland, Ore., Library Associa¬ 
tion of. Administrative, I: 
20, 55, 58, 69, 71, 72, 74; II: 
11, 15, 21, 23, 25, 26, 27, 30, 
33, 36, 41, 50, 56, 58; III: 9, 
28, 210; IV: 12 16, 69, 86; 
annotation of children’s books, 
III: 72; branch administra¬ 
tion, III: 127, 130, 133, 13o, 
137; children’s clubs, III: 56; 
children’s contests, III: 61; 
cost accounting, IV : 139-40; 
exhibits, III: 189; extension 
agencies, III: 109, 112, 116, 
118-19, 156, 169-70; foreign 

book collections, III : 226-27, 
230, 231, 232, 233; information 
desk, II: 105, 106, 107, 108, 
109; instruction in use of li¬ 
brary, III : 93, 95 ; interme¬ 
diate collection, III: 34; 
picture collection, II: 71, 73; 
placards and posters, III: 196; 
publicity, III: 180; reading 
lists II: 116, 117; reference 
work, II: 82, 85, 86, 88, 110, 
114, 122, 123. 134, 141; staff 
administration, I: 92, 118, 125, 
141, 149, 154; story hours, 
III: 48-49. 


Portuguese, book collections in, 
III : 232. 

Posters advertising the library, 
III: 194-97. 

Pottsville, Pa., Free Public Li¬ 


brary. Statistics, 1: 43 ; story 
hours, III: 50. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Adriance 
Memorial Library. Adminis¬ 
trative, II: 14, 38, 69; III: 16, 

40, 73 ; staff administration, I : 

87, 114, 117; statistics, I: 37, 
38, 39, 40; vacation reading 
certificates, III : 64-65. 

Pratt Institute Free Library, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Administra¬ 
tive, I: 61-62, 73, 145; II: 41, 
81, 85, 95, 103, 104, 136, 141; 
IV: 16, 62, 74, 121; interme¬ 
diate collection, III: 34; open- 
shelf collections, II : 22, 23, 24, 
25; statistics, 1: 35. 

Preservatives used on book 
covers, IV: 145-47, 150-51. 

Prices and discounts on books, 
1: 74-76. 

Princeton University. Accession 
records, IV: (A ; administra¬ 
tive, I: 197, 199, 237, 246, 249; 
II: 158, 161, 162, 170, 175, 180, 
181, 187, 203, 211, 219; IV: 8, 
124, 126, 129; apportionment 
of book funds, I: 219; cata¬ 
loging, IV: 68, 69, 70, 71, 76, 

78 83, 98; departmental libra¬ 
ries, 1: 172, 179, 184, 185, 187, 
188, 190, 191; instruction in 
use of library, II: 195, 198; 
inter-library loans, II: 221; 
library committees, I: 166; 
music collection, II: 215; staff 
administration, 1: 259, 267, 

268, 270, 274, 275; statistics, I: 
204, 205; temporary catalog¬ 
ing of new accessions, 1: 235- 
36. 

Principles of book selection. In 
college libraries, 1: 243-45. 

- In public libraries, 1: 53- 

59 

Printed catalog cards, IV: 103- 
7. See also Library of Con¬ 
gress cards, IV: 91-101. 
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Printed catalogs, IV: 66. 

Prizes offered for children’s 
reading, III: 60-70. 

Problem method in promotional 
tests, 1: 120-21. 

Proctor, Vt., Free Library. Sta¬ 
tistics, 1 : 50. 

Professional training. See 
Training of librarians. 

Promotions, rules governing, at 
University of Washington, I: 
262-63. 

Promotions in public libraries. 
Civil service, 1 : 88-90. 

-- Efficiency records, 1: 121- 

24. 

-Examinations, 1: 119-21. 

-Intelligence tests, I: 124- 

25. 

- Principles of, I: 118-19. 

Propagandist literature, exclu¬ 
sion of, from public libraries, 
1: 54, 56. 

Prosecution. Of delinquent bor¬ 
rowers, II : 37-38. 

- For theft or mutilation 

of books, 11:41, 42-43. 

Providence, R. I., Athenaeum. 
Co-operation in book pur¬ 
chase, 1: 246. 

Providence, R. I., Public Libra¬ 
ry. Co-operation in book pur¬ 
chase, I: 246. 

Public library branches in col¬ 
leges, 1: 244-45. 

Public school libraries. See 
School libraries. See also 
School branches of public li¬ 
braries. 

Publicity. In children’s book 
week, III: 81-82. 

- In connection with solici¬ 
tation for gifts, 1: 77-78, 240. 

Publicity, supervision of, in pub¬ 
lic libraries, III: 174-75. 

Publicity methods of college li¬ 
braries, II: 200-203. 


Pueblo, Colo. McClelland Pub¬ 
lic Library. Statistics, 1: 41. 

Puget Sound College. Statistics, 

I: 210. 

Pimpet shows, III: 50-51. 

' 

Q 

Qualifications for appointment 
At the University of Washing- 

- ton, 1: 260-63. 

-In public libraries, I: 

125-35. 

Quarantined houses. See Con¬ 
tagious diseases. 

Queens Borough, N. Y., Public 
Library. Administrative, I: 
69; II: 68, 96; III: 16, 138, 
144; IV: 86, 132; branch ad¬ 
ministration, III : 129, 133, 

135-36; extension agencies, 
III: 109, 148; staff administra¬ 
tion, I: 92, 118, 120, 148; sta¬ 
tistics, I: 33, 34. 

R 

Racine, Wis., Public Library. 
Administrative, II: 30, 38, 61, 
85; III : 5; extension agencies, 
III: 114; statistics, I: 38, 39. 

Radcliffe College. Administra¬ 
tive, I: 160, 220, 267, 269; II: 
158, 180, 187, 193, 194; IV: 15, 
68, 121; reserve books, II: 
185-86, 187; statistics, I: 206, 
207. 

Radiocasting, III : 200-202. 

Rare books, care of, IV : 151-52. 

Readers, recommendations from, 
for book purchases. In public 
libraries, 1: 65-71. 

Readers, volunteer, for appraisal 
of books, 1: 68-71. 

Readers’ assistants in public li¬ 
braries, II: 104, 114. See also 
under Information desk, II: 
104-10. 

Readers’ cards. See Borrowers’ 
cards. 
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Readers' Ink (Indianapolis Pub¬ 
lic Library), III: 179. 

Reading, methods of influenc¬ 
ing children’s, III: 70-74. See 
also Bulletins and exhibits; 
Children’s book week; Clubs; 
Contests, prizes, etc.; Story 
hours. 

Reading clubs. In Chaffey Union 
High School, Ontario, Calif., 
Ill: 301-2. 

- In public libraries, III: 

51-60. 

Reading contests in children’s 
rooms, III: 60-70. 

Reading courses for staff mem¬ 
bers, I: 150-52. 

Reading lists, preparation and 
use of. In college libraries, 
II: 200-202. 

- In public libraries, II: 

114-1.7. 

Reading room privileges. In 
college libraries, II: 161-62, 
166-67. 

- In public libraries, II: 

92-94. 

Reading rooms, restrictions on 
use of. In college libraries, 
II: 166-67. 

- In public libraries, II: 

92-93. 

Rebinding. See Binding. 

Recasing books, IV: 183. 

Recommendations for book pur¬ 
chases. In college libraries, I: 
231-32. 

- In public libraries, 1: 65- 

71. 

Red Bluff, Calif. Herbert 
Kraft Free Public Library. 
Statistics, 1: 47. 

Redondo Beach, Calif., Public 
Library. Statistics, 1: 47. 

Reference books. Circulation 
of: in college libraries, II: 
181: in public libraries, II: 98- 
100 . 


-Instruction in use of: in 

college libraries, II: 193-200; 
in public libraries, II: 110-12, 
113, 114; III: 39-44, 88-92, 92- 
99. 

- Shelving of, in public li¬ 
braries, II: 78-81. 

Reference collections of stand¬ 
ard books, II: 23-25. 

Reference department of college 
libraries, II: 153-58. 

Reference department of public 
libraries. High school or 
school divisions, II: 81, 93-94; 
III : 37-39. 

- Location and shelving, 

II: 78-81. 

- Location of catalog, II: 

81-82. 

- Reference staff, II: 82-85. 

- Regulations governing 

use, II: 92-93. 

- Special departments, II: 

78, 85-91. 

- Stack administration, II: 

91- 92. 

Reference questions. Assistance 
given to inquirers, II: 112-14. 

-References to material 

found on difficult questions, 
II: 118-19, 203. 

- Time limitations, II: 120- 

21 . 

Reference rooms, privilege of 
using. In college libraries, II: 
161-62, 166-67. 

- In public libraries, II : 

92- 94. 

Reference service, decentraliza¬ 
tion of. In college libraries, 
II: 153-54. 

- In public libraries, II: 78, 

85-91. 

Reference service by correspon¬ 
dence, II: 123-26. 

Reference work of public libra¬ 
ries. At branches, III: 142- 
43. 
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- Combined with circulat¬ 
ing divisions, II: 78-81, 83-84, 

88- 89. 

- Co-ordination of work 

of different departments, II: 

89- 90. 

References required for borrow¬ 
ers in public libraries, II: 11- 
12, 13, 14, 15. 

Regents, university. See Libra¬ 
ry committees. 

Registration in college libraries, 
II: 171-73. 

Registration in public libraries. 
Borrowers' applications, II: 
10-13. 

-Branch registration, III : 

143-47. 

- Eligibility requirements, 

II: 9-10. 

- Non-residents and tran¬ 
sients, 11:- 13-17. 

- Records of borrowers, 

II: 17-18. 

Registration in public libraries, 
juvenile. Borrowers' privi¬ 
leges, III: 10-11. 

-Eligibility requirements, 

III: 5-6. See also III : 39-40. 
- Endorsement of applica¬ 
tion, III: 6-10. 

-Registration records, 

111:10. 

Registration of public libraries. 
( Statistics .) Circulation per 
registered borrower, 1: 31, 35, 
40, 46, 51. 

- Percentage of population 

registered as borrowers, 1: 31, 
35, 40, 45, 50. 

Regulations. Use of children's 
rooms in public libraries. III: 
39-43. 

-- Use of reference rooms 

in public libraries, II: 92-93. 
Reinforced bindings, IV: 160-64. 
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Reinforcement of books, IV: 
175-76, 179-80. 

Religion, departments of, in pub¬ 
lic libraries, II: 86. 

Religious books, purchase of, in 
public libraries, 1: 57. 

Religious meetings in public li¬ 
brary lecture halls, III: 211-12. 

.Renewal of books. In college li¬ 
braries, II: 180. 

- In public libraries, II: 

55-58. 

Rental collections in college li¬ 
braries, II: 187-90. 

Rental collections in public libra¬ 
ries. See Duplicate pay col¬ 
lections. 

Repairing of books. Decision 
concerning, IV: 154-56. 

- Kinds of work under¬ 
taken, IV: 181-85. 

Replacement of books, 1: 72-73; 

IV: 154-56. 

Reports, annual, of public libra¬ 
ries, III: 175-77. 

Reprint editions, purchase and 
durability of, IV: 164. 

Required reading, duplication of 
books for. In college libraries, 

1: 237-40. 

- In public libraries, 1: 72. 

Required reading, rental collec¬ 
tions of, in college libraries, 

II: 188-90. 

Research, charges made for ex¬ 
tensive. In college libraries, 

11: 204. 

- In public libraries, II: 

121 - 22 . 

Research work, co-ordination of. 

In college libraries, II: 159. 

- In public libraries, II: 

89-90. 

Research work, limitation of 
time devoted to, in public li¬ 
braries, II: 120-21. 

Research workers, facilities for. 
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In college libraries, II: 182, 
183, 204. 

- In public libraries, 1: 31 ; 

II: 122-23. 

Reserve books in college libra¬ 
ries. Administration of, II: 
154-58 passim; 183-87. 

-Duplication of copies, I: 

237-40. 

- Fee charged for purchase 

of duplicates, 1 : 238-39; II : 
165. 

Reserve collections for branches, 
III: 136. 

Reserve collections in public li¬ 
braries, II: 59, 100-104. 

Reserve privilege in college li¬ 
braries, II: 181. See also Re¬ 
serve books. 

Reserve privilege in public libra¬ 
ries, I: 67; II: 52-53, 59-61, 
61-63. 

Reserve reading rooms in col¬ 
lege libraries, II : 182-87 pas¬ 
sim. 

Residence hall libraries in col¬ 
leges, 1: 239-40. 

Residential districts as sites for 
branch libraries, III: 119-20. 

Responsibility for book selec¬ 
tion. In college libraries, I: 
162-68 passim, 225-29 passim, 
230-31. 

- In public libraries, 1: 60- 

61. 

Restricted books in public libra¬ 
ries, I: 55-57; II: 59. 

Restricted collections as protec¬ 
tion against theft and mutila¬ 
tion, II: 39-42, 171. 

Restriction of privileges on 
books in great demand, II: 59. 

Restrictions on use of reading 
rooms. In college libraries, 
II: 166-67. 

- In public libraries, II: 

92-93. 

Retiring funds, 1: 277. 
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Review forms, 1 : 63-64, 69-70. 

Reynolds Library, Rochester, 
N. Y. Administrative, 1: 22. 

Rhode Island. Library laws, II: 
298-99, and 233-64 passim . 

Rhode Island Historical So¬ 
ciety. Co-operation in book 
purchase, I: 246. 

Ribbon arrangement of books, 
II: 27; III: 14-19. 

Richardson, Ernest C., classifi¬ 
cation devised by, IV : 8. 

Richfield Springs, N. Y„ Public 
Library. Statistics, 1: 49. 

Richmond, Calif., Public Libra¬ 
ry. Administrative, II: 36; 
statistics, 1 : 41, 42, 46. 

Richmond, Ind. Morrisson- 
Reeves Library. Administra¬ 
tive, I: 114; II: 75; statistics, 
I: 38. 

Ridgefarm, Ill., Carnegie Libra¬ 
ry. Statistics, 1: 46. 

Ridgewood, N. J. George L. 
Pease Memorial Library. Sta¬ 
tistics, 1 : 46, 47. 

Ripon College. Statistics, I: 
208, 209. 

Riverside, Calif., Public Library. 
Administrative, I: 23, 144, 150; 
II: 30, 32, 48, 55, 65, 68; III: 
21; IV: 16; extension agen¬ 
cies, III: 113. 

Rochester, University of. De¬ 
partmental libraries, 1: 184, 
185, 187, 188, 190, 191. 

Rochester, Minn., High School. 
Library budget, III: 285-86. 

Rochester, N. Y., Public Libra¬ 
ry. Administrative, II: 37, 45, 
63, 97; III: 7, 9, 18, 28, 81, 
129, 131, 144, 210; IV: 17, 59, 
121, 131, 132; annotation of 
children's books, III: 73; chil¬ 
dren’s contests, III: 61; ex¬ 
tension agencies, III: 109, 114, 
116, 120, 164; instruction in 
use of library, III: 44, 97; in- 
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tcrmediate collection, III: 34; 
methods in work with . chil¬ 
dren, III: 71; moving picture 
theaters, III: 192; show win¬ 
dows, III: 184, 206; school 
visiting, III: 88; staff admin¬ 
istration, I: 87, 116, 120, 140, 
147, 154, 155. 

Rockford, Ill., Public Library. 
Administrative, II: 57 ; branch 
administration, III: 136; ex¬ 
tension agencies, III: 110; sta¬ 
tistics, 1: 38. 

Rolls of honor. See Honor rolls. 

Rotation of work, 1: 140, 266. 

Roumanian, book collections in, 
III: 232. 

Rowell, Joseph C., classification 
devised by, IV: 8. 

Rules and regulations. See 
Regulations. 

Russell Sage Foundation Libra¬ 
ry. Exchange service, 1: 255. 

Russian, book collections in, III: 
232. 

Ruthenian, book collections in, 
III: 232. 

Rutland, Vt., Free Library. Sta¬ 
tistics, 1: 44. 


Sabbatical year, I: 270. 

Saco, Me. Dyer Library Asso¬ 
ciation. Administrative, I: 65. 

Sacramento, Calif., City Free 
Library. Administrative, I: 
19, 114; II: 9, 15, 20, 36, 61, 
63, 103; III: 8, 134; IV: 16, 
78, 85, 121; extension agencies 
III- 110; staff administration, 
I: 115, 126, 144, 148, 154; sta¬ 
tistics, 1: 32, 33, 34, 35, 36; 
temporary cataloging of new 
accessions, 1: 236. 

Sacramento, Calif., High School. 
Instruction in use of library, 
III: 296 ; student help, III: 
293. 


Saginaw, Mich., Public Libra¬ 
ries. Administrative, I: 24; 
II: 17, 26, 49; III: 18, 48; IV: 
85; instruction in use of libra¬ 
ry, III: 42. 

St. Joseph, Mo., Public Library. 
Administrative, I: 23; II: 17, 
43, 57, 58; III: 144; staff ad¬ 
ministration, 1: 92, 121, 122, 
141; statistics, 1: 38. 

St. Louis, Mo., Public Library-. 
Administrative, 1: 23, 55, 56, 
67, 69, 72, 75, 79, 83; II: 22, 

23, 25, 26, 27, 41, 43, 55, 57, 

60, 62, 66, 68, 85, 87, 95, 98; 

III: 28, 29, 74, 99, 126; IV: 
16, 60; bibliographies, II: 118; 
books for the blind, III: 268- 
69 ; branch administration, 

III: 129, 130, 131, 133, 134, 135, 
146; bulletins on branch libra¬ 
ries in schools and in field 
houses, III: 125; cataloging, 
IV: 69, 70, 71, 72, 78, 79, 
86, 97, 99, 106; children’s de¬ 
partment, III: 18, 56, 68; con¬ 
tinuations and serials, II : 
139-40; exchanges, 1: 256, 257 ; 
extension agencies, 1 : 244 ; 
III: 109, 112, 114, 148, 155, 
156; foreign book collections, 
III: 227, 230, 231, 232, 233; 
forms of service to foreigners, 
III: 246, 253, 258, 259; in¬ 
formation desk, II : 105, 106, 
107-8, 109; instruction in use 
of library, III: 93; inter¬ 
branch loans. III: 137 ; inter- 
librarv loans, II : 222; inven¬ 
tor}. 'IV: 119, 120, 124, 126, 
128; lecture halls and club 
rooms, III: 210, 211; music, 
II: 75, 77; pamphlets, II: 130, 
133, 136, 138, 139; parcel post 
deliveries, II: 52-53; picture 
collection, II: 69-70; publicity, 
III: 201, 206; reference work, 
II: 93, 114, 120, 121, 123, 132, 
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141; registration, II: 9, 14, 17; 
school visiting, III: 90; staff 
administration, I: 92; 115, 

116, 118, 119, 121, 142, 145, 148, 
153, 154; story hours, III : 47; 
statistics, 1 : 32, 35; teachers’ 
room, III: 103. 

St. Paul, Minn., Public Library. 
Administrative, 1: 19-20, 58, 
72, 75, 87, 88, 114; II: 14, 15, 
21, 26, 36, 38, 54, 55, 57, 66, 
68 , 82, 85, 86, 88, 117, 130; 
III: 5, 29, 74, 88, 103, 180; 
IV: 7, 12, 16, 62, 124, 125; 
branch administration, III : 
127, 133, 135 ; cataloging, IV : 
68, 69, 83, 87, 92, 101, 103; 
children's book week, III : 87 ; 
children’s closed-shelf collec¬ 
tion, III: 14; children’s con¬ 
tests, III : 68-69; children’s use 
of adult department, III: 22, 
26-27; exhibits, III : 189-90; 
extension agencies, III: 110, 
112, 116, 121, 148, 149; foreign 
book collections, III: 227-28, 
230, 231, 232, 233; information 
desk, II: 104, 106, 108, 109; 
instruction in use of library, 
III: 97; periodicals, II: 147- 
48; puppet shows, III: 50-51; 
staff administration, 1: 92, 

120, 126, 142, 144; statistics, I: 
33, 34. 

St. Peter, Minn., Public Library. 
Statistics, 1: 50, 51. 

Salaries in college libraries. 
(Statistics .) Expenditures, 
compared with expenditures 
for books, periodicals and 
binding, I: 203, 204, 206, 208, 
209. 

- Minimum, maximum, and 

average salaries for different 
positions, 1: 264-65. 

- Per capita expenditures, 

I: 204, 205, 207, 209, 211. 

Salaries in public libraries. ( Sta¬ 


tistics .) Minimum, maximum, 
and average salaries for dif¬ 
ferent positions, 1: 137-38. 

- Percentage of total ex¬ 
penditures, 1 : 30, 32, 38, 43, 48. 

Salary increases. See Promo¬ 
tions. 

Salary schedules. ( See also 

Graded service.) Chicago 
Public Library, I: 129-31. 

- New York Public Libra¬ 
ry, I: 131-35. 

- University of Washing¬ 
ton, 1 : 260-62. 

Sale of duplicates and gifts, I: 
82, 242. 

Salem, Mass., Public Library. 
Administrative, 1 : 141; II : 

56, 69; statistics, 1 : 37, 39. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, Public Li¬ 
brary. Administrative, 1 : 22, 
23; II: 35, 36, 37, 39, 42, 45, 
55, 61, 66, 73, 82, 86, 95, 97, 
103, 108, 141; III: 7, 21; IV: 
16, 78, 121, 126, 131; extension 
agencies, III: 110, 120; for¬ 
eign book collections, III: 
228, 230, 231, 232; foreign 
book selection, III: 236; mov¬ 
ing picture theaters, III: 194; 
staff administration, 1: 139, 

140, 154; statistics, I: 32, 33, 
34. 

San Anselmo, Calif., Public Li¬ 
brary. Administrative, II: 65; 
III: 7. 

San Antonio, Tex., Carnegie Li¬ 
brary. Administrative, II: 12, 
34, 65, 68; III: 16, 31; ex¬ 
tension agencies. III: 110, 114; 
instruction in use of library 
III: 42; statistics, I: 36, 37, 
38, 40, 41. 

San Benito County, Calif., Free 
Library. Vacation reading 
certificates, III: 65. 

San Bernardino, Calif., Free 
Public Library. Administra- 
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tive, II: 32, 96; statistics, I: 
42. 

San Bernardino County, Calif., 
Free Library. Administrative, 
I: 92; music, II: 77. 

San Diego, Calif., Public Libra¬ 
ry. Administrative, 1: 24, 55, 
58, 87, 88; II: 14, 15, 17, 24, 

27, 31, 33, 43, 61, 65, 66, 68, 82, 
86, 98, 131, 137, 148; 111: 21, 

28, 36. 73, 133, 134, 210; IV: 
16, 78, 123 ; children’s book 
week, III : 87; children’s con¬ 
tests, III: 69; extension agen¬ 
cies, III: 110, 118, 151; foreign 
book collections, III : 228, 231, 
232, 234; inter-library loans, 
II: 223; publicity, III: 196; 
reference work, II: 111, 115, 
123; staff administration, I: 
92, 116, 117, 118, 120, 122, 142, 
144, 154, 155; statistics, I: 31, 
32, 34. 35, 36; story hours, 
III: 47. 


San Diego County, Calif., Free 
Library. Music, II: 77. 

San Francisco, Calif., Public Li¬ 
brary. Administrative, 1: 20, 
23, 58; II: 16, 34, 63, 95; III: 
6, 22, 126, 133, 134, 146, 210, 
234; IV: 16, 62, 121, 132; 
cataloging, IV: 86, 106; ex¬ 
tension agencies, III: 109, 120; 
information desk, II: 105, 106; 
pamphlets, II: 133, 136, 138; 
staff administration, 1: 92, 116, 
118, 141, 144, 146; statistics, 
I: 31, 33. 

San Luis Obispo, Calif., Free 
Public Library. Statistics, I: 
49. 

Santa Barbara, Calif., Free 
Public Library. Administra¬ 
tive, I: 146, II: 30, 34, 61, 68, 
75. 

Santa Monica, Calif., Public Li¬ 
brary. Statistics, I: 45, 46. 


Santa Rosa, Calif., Free Public 
Library. Statistics, 1: 43, 44. 

Sauk Centre, Minn. Bryant Li¬ 
brary. Statistics, 1: 49. 

Savannah, Ga., Public Library. 
Administrative, I: 68, 153; II: 
30, 55, 57, 82, 116, 137; lecture 
hall, III: 211-12; statistics, I: 
42, 43, 44. 

Schedules, staff. See Hours of 
work. 

Schemes of service. See Graded 
service. 

School board control of public 
libraries, I: 17, 18-19, 113-14. 

School branches of public libra¬ 
ries, III: 121-25, 163-72. 

School collections. See Class 
room libraries. 

School district public libraries. 
(See also School board con¬ 
trol of public libraries). Ab¬ 
stracts of laws, by states, II: 
306-13. 

- Laws relating to admin¬ 
istrative control, II: 258. 

- Laws relating to estab¬ 
lishment, II : 256-57. 

- Laws relating to finan¬ 
cial support, II: 257-58. 

- States with legislation 

authorizing establishment, II: 

234-35, 256. 

School librarians. Certification 
requirements in California, i : 
97. 

-Statistics, III : 286-87. 

School libraries. Appropriations, 
III: 275-76. 

- Book selection, III: 289- 

90. 

-Budgets, III: 281-86. 

- Definition, III: 271-72. 

- Expenditures, III: 276- 

8L 

- Instruction in use of li¬ 
brary, III: 293-99. 
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School libraries (cont’d) Legisla¬ 
tion and standards, III: 306-7. 

-Librarian, III: 286-87. 

-Library room, III: 290- 


92. 

-Personal work with stu¬ 
dents, III: 299-303. 

Schools included in Sur¬ 


vey, III : 273, 274. 

- Student help, III: 292-93. 

- Supervisors, III: 303-6. 

-Use of library, III: 287- 


89. 

School officials on library 
boards, state laws relating to, 
II: 254, 258, 262-63. 

School reference departments in 
public libraries, II: 81, 93-94; 
III: 37-39. 

School textbooks, purchase of, 
in public libraries, 1: 54-55. 

School visiting by public libra¬ 
ries, III: 88-92. 

Schuylerville, N. Y., Free Libra¬ 
ry. Statistics, 1: 50. 

Scottdale, Pa., Free Public Li¬ 
brary. Statistics, 1: 48. 

Scranton, Pa., Public Library. 
Administrative, II: 15, 61, 63, 
69, 96; III: 134; extension 
agencies, III: 110; statistics, 
1: 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41. 

Scrap books, children's III: 73- 
74. 

Seating capacity in school libra¬ 
ries, III: 291-92. 

Seattle, Wash., Public Library. 
Accession records, IV: 62, 63; 
administrative, 1: 23, 26, 67, 
68; II: 31, 32, 34, 36, 39, 41, 
42, 55, 56, 58, 61, 66, 68, 85, 
86, 95, 97; III: 8, 9, 17, 20, 
28, 103, 133, 145; IV: 9, 16; 
books for the blind, III: 269- 
70; branch administration, 
111: 128, 130; cataloging, IV: 
69, 70, 86, 88, 93, 101, 103; 
children's contests, III: 69; 
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cost accounting, IV : 140; de¬ 
posits, I: 84-85; extension 
agencies, III: 109, 121, 156; 
foreign book collections, III: 
228, 230, 231, 232; insurance, 
IV: 132; inter-library loans, 
II: 222; intermediate cards, 
III: 23, 25; intermediate col¬ 
lection, III: 34-35; inventory, 
IV: 121, 125, 126; lecture halls 
and club rooms, III: 210, 211; 
mail advertising, III: 199; 
moving picture theaters, III: 
194; open-shelf collections, II: 
22, 24, 25; parcel post service, 
II: 50, 52; picture collection, 
II: 70, 73; placards and 

posters, III: 196, 197; refer¬ 
ence work, II: 88, 90, 93, 117, 
132; registration, II: 9, 11, 15, 
16; school collections, III: 
152-53; staff administration, 
I: 61, 92, 122, 141, 148, 149, 
154, 156; statistics, I: 33. 

Seattle, Wash., Public Schools. 
Supervision of school libraries, 
III: 303, 305-6. 

Sedalia, Mo., Public Library. 
Administrative, II: 55; sta¬ 
tistics, 1: 43, 46. 

Self-perpetuating boards of pub¬ 
lic libraries, 1: 20-21; II: 248, 
268. 

Seminar libraries, as defined in 
the Survey , I: 170-71. See 
also Departmental libraries. 

Senior assistants in public libra¬ 
ries. Qualifications, I: 128. 

- Salaries, I* 137-38. 

Separate registration of borrow¬ 
ers at branch libraries, III: 
143-47. 

Serbian, book collections in, III: 
232. 

Serials, treatment of, II : 139-41. 

Service area of public libraries, 
II: 9-10, 263-64. 
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Seven-day books, II: 26, 49, 55, 
60. 

Sewing, methods of, in binding, 
IV: 176-79. 

Sex hygiene, purchase and use 
of books on, in public libra¬ 
ries, 1: 56-57; II: 59. 

Seymour, Conn., Public Libra¬ 
ry. Statistics, 1: 52. 

Sheets, books specially bound 
from, IV: 160-64. 

Shelf arrangement of books in 
public libraries, II: 26-29, 79- 
81; HI: 14-20. 

Shelf list. Form in which kept, 
IV: 88. 

--Material not shelf listed, 

IV: 87-88. 

-Union shelf lists. IV: 88- 

90. 

Shelf list cards used for acces¬ 
sion records, IV: 61. 

Shellac, use of, on book covers, 
IV: 145-47. 

Shelvers, instructions to, IV: 
153-54. 

Shelving of newspapers and 
other large volumes, IV: 149- 
50. 

Sherman, N. Y. Minerva Free 
Library. Statistics, 1: 47. 

Sherman, Tex., Public Library. 
Statistics, I: 47, 52. 

Show cases, outside, III: 183-84. 

Show windows in public libra¬ 
ries, III: 184-85. 

Shurtleff College. Statistics, I: 

210 , 211 . 

Sick-leave, time granted for, I: 
146-48, 270. 

Simmons College. Administra¬ 
tive, I: 266; II: 180, 201, 202; 
classification, IV: 9, 15; pic¬ 
ture collection, II: 213; re¬ 
serve books, II: 186; statistics, 
1: 208, 209. 

Simpson College. Statistics, I: 
211 . 


Single-entry charging systems in 
college libraries, II: 173-74. 

Sioux City, la., Public Library. 
Administrative, I: 24, 115, II: 
10, 30, 83; IV: 122, 131; ex¬ 
tension agencies, III: 110; sta¬ 
tistics, 1: 38, 39, 41. 

Sioux Falls, S. D., Carnegie 
Free Public Library. Admin¬ 
istrative, II: 37, 58; statistics, 
1: 45, 46. 

Siskiyou County, Calif., Free Li¬ 
brary. Administrative, III: 6. 

Sites for branch libraries, III: 
115-21. 

Skowhegan, Me., Free Public Li¬ 
brary. Statistics, 1: 48, 49. 

Slovak, book collections in, III: 
232. 

Slovenian, book collections in, 
III: 232. 

Smith College. Administrative, 
II: 175, 181, 186; classifica¬ 
tion, IV: 15; staff administra¬ 
tion, I: 258, 266, 267, 268. 

Sociological departments in pub¬ 
lic libraries, II: 86. 

Solicitation for gifts. In col¬ 
lege libraries, 1: 240-42. 

-In public libraries, 1: 76- 

80. 

Somerville, Mass., Public Libra¬ 
ry. Administrative, II: 9, 20, 
29, 37, 38, 49, 61, 63, 93, 96, 
99, 105, 139, 148; III: 8, 142, 
146; IV: 16, 86, 126; book 
selection, 1 : 53, 54, 55, 66, 69; 
extension agencies, III: 110, 
112, 116; inter-librarv loans, 
II: 222; publicity, III: 196; 
staff administration, 1: 92, 93, 
120, 121, 124, 144, 149; sta¬ 
tistics, 1: 34, 35. 

South Carolina. Library laws, 
II: 299, 335, and 233-64 pas¬ 
sim. 

South Dakota. Library laws, 
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II : 64, 299-300, 335-37, and 
233-64 passim. 

South Dakota, University of. 
Administrative, I: 224, 258; 
statistics, 1 : 206, 207. 

South Dakota Library Associa¬ 
tion. Certification of libra¬ 
rians, 1: 95, 108-10. 

Soutli Dakota State College. Ad¬ 
ministrative, 1: 232. 

South Paris, Me., Public Libra¬ 
ry. Statistics, I: 47, 48. 

Spanish, book collections in, 
III: 232. 

Sparta, Wis., Free Library. Sta¬ 
tistics, 1: 50. 

Special cards for borrowers in 
public libraries, II: 31. 

Special privileges. In college li¬ 
braries, II: 180-81. 

- In public libraries, II: 58- 

59. 

Spokane, Wash., Lewis and 
Clark High School. Use of li¬ 
brary, III: 292. 

Springfield, Ill. Lincoln Libra¬ 
ry. Administrative, I: 92; II: 
40, 68; III: 22, 31, 74; exten¬ 
sion agencies, III: 110; statis¬ 
tics, 1: 37, 39. 

Springfield, O. Warder Public 
Library. Statistics, 1: 41, 42, 
45. 

Springfield, Vt., Town Library. 
Statistics, I: 51. 

Slack administration in public li¬ 
braries, II: 91-92. 

Stack privileges. In college li¬ 
braries, II: 169-70. 

- in public libraries, II: 

25-26. 

Stacks, construction of, IV: 193- 
96. 

Staff, departmental organization 
of. In college libraries, I: 
195-200. 

In public libraries, 1: 24- 


Staff, reference department, in 
public libraries. II: 82-85. 

Staff, size of. W. E. Henry, “A 
trial toward finding an ade¬ 
quate staff for a university 
library,” 1: 270-73. 

Staff appointments in college li¬ 
braries. Appointment of li¬ 
brarian, 1: 258-59. 

- Appointment of staff 

members, 1: 259. 

- By library committee, I: 

162-68 p as si in. 

- Intelligence tests, 1: 259- 

60 . 

- Qualifications, 1: 260-63. 

Staff appointments in public li¬ 
braries. ( See also Promo¬ 
tions.) Appointment of as¬ 
sistants, I: 115-18. 

- Appointment of librarian, 

I: 113-15. 

- Branches, III: 131-32. 

- Certification systems, I; 

94-113. 

- Civil service, 1: 87-90, 

114, 116-17. 

- Classification in Chicago 

and New York, 1: 129-35. 

- Examinations, I: 114, 

116-18. 

- Graded service, 1: 90-94, 

125. 

- Required duties and 

qualifications, 1: 125-35. 

Staff book committees, 1: 61-62. 

Staff borrowing privileges. In 
college libraries, 1: 274. 

- In public libraries, I: 

149-50. 

Staff collection of books, 1: 148- 
49. 

Staff efficiency records, 1: 121- 
24. 

Staff insurance, 1: 275-77. 

Staff meetings. In college libra¬ 
ries, I; 275. 

-In public libraries, 1: 61- 


26 . 
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62 ( for book selection) ; 154- 
56. 

Staff reading, I: 148-49, 150, 151 

Staff schedules. See Hours of 
work. 

Staff study. Courses conducted 

by library, 1: 150-52. 

- Opportunities for taking 

college work, 1: 152-53. 

Stamford, Conn. Ferguson Li¬ 
brary. Administrative, III . 7, 
45; intermediate collection, 
III: 31, 35-36. 

Standard books, reference col¬ 
lections of, II: 23-25. 

Standards for school libraries, 
III: 271, 307. 

Standards in book selection. In 
college libraries, 1 : 241, 243- 
44. 

- In public libraries, 1: 53- 

^ 54, 81. 

Stanford University. Appor¬ 
tionment of book funds, 1: 
229; departmental libraries, I: 
184, 185, 187, 188, 190, 191; 
staff administration, 1: 273. 

State Historical Society of Mis¬ 
souri. Co-operation in book 
purchase, 1: 245. 

State laws concerning public li¬ 
braries. Sec Legislation. 

Stations. See Delivery stations; 
Deposit stations. 

Statistical tables, explanation of. 
For college libraries, 1: 203-4. 

-For public libraries, I : 

27-31. 

Statistics. Of college libraries, 

1 : 201 - 12 . 

-Of public libraries, I: 27- 

52. 

Statistics, significance of, for 
comparison of libraries, 1: 27- 
28, 30, 201-3. 

Stereoscopic views in public li¬ 
braries, II: 70. 


Sterling, Ill., Public Library. 
Statistics, 1: 47, 48. 

Sterling, Mass., Public Library. 
Statistics, 1: 48. 

Stockton, Calif., Public Library. 
Adminstrative, I: 19, 114; II: 
30, 32, 34, 35, 48, 49, 57, 61, 
75; III: 7, 21; IV: 129; chil¬ 
dren's clubs, III: 57 ; instruc¬ 
tion in use of library, III; 42- 

43; publicity, III: 184, 204-5. 

Stockton, N. Y. Mary E. Sey¬ 
mour Memorial Library. Sta¬ 
tistics, 1 : 46, 47, 48. 

Store window exhibits, III: 185- 
90. See also Children’s book 
week. 

Story hours, III : 44-51. 

Story tellers, books of interest 
to. See under Closed-shelf col¬ 
lections, III: 11-14. 

Street index of borrowers, II: 
17. 

Street signs advertising the li¬ 
brary, III: 196. 

Student assistants. In college 
libraries, I: 174, 178, 188, 189, 
267-68; II: 154-58 passim 

- In school libraries, III : 

292-93. 

Students, number of, in relation 
to size of staff needed in uni¬ 
versity libraries, 1: 270-73. 

Students, special privileges given 
to, in public libraries, II: 25- 
26, 31, 58. 

Students’ fees in college libra¬ 
ries, I: 238-39; II: 164-65. 

Study clubs. See Clubs. 

Study courses. See Reading 
lists. 

Study courses for staff members. 
I: 150-52. 

Study halls, undergraduate, in 
college libraries, II: 204-6. 

Study rooms in public libraries, 
II: 122-23. See also Club 

rooms. 
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Sub-branches of public libraries. 
Definition, III: 104, 105. 

-Number maintained in 

various cities, III : 106-11. 

Subject catalogs, IV :^66-68. 

Subject headings, IV: 90-91. 

Suggestion box for recommen¬ 
dation of books, 1: 65. 

Summer reading clubs in public 
libraries, III : 60-70. 

Sunday hours. In college libra¬ 
ries, II: 161. 

- In public libraries, II: 

96; III: 125-26. 

Sunday use of public libraries, 
II: 96-97. 

Sunday work. In college libra¬ 
ries, 1: 267-68. 

- In public libraries, I: 

140-41. 

Superior, Neb., Public Library. 
Statistics, 1: 47, 50. 

Superior, Wis., Public Library. 
Administrative, II: 64; IV: 
85; statistics, 1: 38. 

Supervision of branch libraries, 
III: 126-33. 

Supervisors of school libraries, 
III : 303-6. 

Swedish, book collections in, 
III: 232. 

Sweet Briar College. Adminis¬ 
trative, II: 190. 

Syracuse, University of. De¬ 
partmental libraries, 1: 185, 
187, 189, 190, 191. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Public Library. 
Administrative, I: 72, 87; II: 
10, 14, 33, 35, 49, 55, 80, 82, 
85, 86, 95, 98, 106, 107; III: 
22, 28, 29, 36, 135; IV: 9, 13, 
59, 90, 121; bulletins and ex¬ 
hibits, III: 78; children’s con¬ 
tests, III: 69; disinfection of 
books, II: 44, 46; extension 
agencies, III: 110; foreign 
book collections, III: 229, 230, 
231, 232, 233; gifts, I: 80; in¬ 


ter-branch loans. III: 137; 

registration, II: 17-18; staff 
administration, I: 114, 116, 

148. 

T 

Tacoma, Wash., Lincoln High 
School. Book selection and 
purchase, III: 290. 

Tacoma, Wash., Public Library. 
Administrative, 1: 24, 54, 55; 
II: 29, 36, 37, 55, 56, 61, 103, 
104, 120; III: 28, 290; IV: 16, 
68, 85, 121, 131; extension 

agencies, III: 110, 117; pam¬ 
phlets, II: 133, 136-37; regis¬ 
tration, II: 9, 11, 14, 15; III: 
9; staff administration, 1: 92, 
128, 149, 154; statistics, I: 32. 

Tampa, Fla., Public Libraiy. Ad¬ 
ministrative, II: 64; statistics, 
I: 42. 

Tardiness, penalties for, 1: 123, 
142. 

Taxation for public libraries. 
See Financial support. 

Taylorville, Ill., Public Library. 
Statistics, I: 48. 

Teachers, aid to, in public libra¬ 
ries, III: 99-103. 

Teachers, books of interest to. 
See under Closed-shelf collec¬ 
tions, III: 11-14. 

Teachers, special privileges given 
to. In college libraries, II: 
162-63, 164. 

- In public libraries, II: 25- 

26, 31, 58. 

Teachers’ college libraries. See 
School libraries. 

Teacher’s endorsement of juve¬ 
nile applications in public li¬ 
braries, III: 6-7. 

Technology, purchase of, in pub¬ 
lic libraries, 1: 57, 71. 

Technology departments in pub¬ 
lic libraries, II: 85. 

Telephone, use oi ; in public li- 
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braries. For renewal of books, 
II: 55-56. 

--For reserve notices, II: 

61. 

Temporary borrowers' cards, 

II: 34. 

Temporary records of new ac¬ 
cessions, 1: 73-74, 232-37. 

Temporary reference collections 
in public libraries, II: 59, 100- 
104. 

Temporary residents, use of 
public libraries by, II: 13-17. 

Tennessee. Certification of li¬ 
brarians, I: 94, 110-11. 

- Library laws, I: 94, 110- 

11; II: 300, 337-38, and 233- 
64 passim. 

Tennessee, University of. Ad¬ 
ministrative, II: 164, 167, 175, 
219; staff administration, I: 
268, 269, 275; statistics, 1: 207. 

Terre Haute, Ind. Emeline Fair¬ 
banks Memorial Library. Ad¬ 
ministrative, I: 22, 24, 114; 
II: 38, 43, 65, 68; III: 21; ex¬ 
tension agencies, III: 110; 
statistics, 1: 37, 38, 39, 40. 

Texas. Certification of libra¬ 
rians, I: 94, 111. 

-- County library super¬ 
vision, 1: 17. 

-Library laws, I: 21, 111; 

II: 300-301, 338-39, and 233- 
64 passim. 

Texas, University of. Adminis¬ 
trative, I: 197, 199, 274, 275; 
II: 157, 163, 164, 165, 167, 175, 
179, 187, 204; IV: 12, 62, 70, 
122; departmental libraries, I: 
172, 179, 184, 185, 187, 189, 190, 
191; music collection, II: 215- 
16. 

Texas Agricultural and Mechani¬ 
cal College. Administrative, 
II: 176; statistics, I: 211. 

Texas Christian University. Sta¬ 
tistics, I: 208. 


Texas Woman’s College. Ad¬ 
ministrative, II: 180. 

Textbooks. Purchase of, in pub¬ 
lic libraries, 1: 54-55. 

-Rental collections of, II: 

188-90. 

Theft and mutilation of books. 
In college libraries, II : 170- 
71. 

- In public libraries, 1 : 57; 

II: 38-43. 

Thesis required in promotional 
tests, I: 120-21. 

Thomasville, Ga., Public Libra¬ 
ry. Administrative, II: 65. 

Thompsonville, Con!n. Enfield 
Free Public Library. Statis¬ 
tics, 1:50. 

Thorntown, Ind., Public Libra¬ 
ry. Statistics, 1: 52. 

Time limitations. On books bor¬ 
rowed by staff members, in 
college libraries, I: 274; in 
public libraries, 1 : 149-50. 

- On loans. See Loan 

period. 

- On research work, II: 

120 - 21 . 

-On use of reserve books 

in college libraries, II: 186-87 ; 
in public libraries, II: 103. 

Time lost from work, I: 141-42, 
146-48, 268. 

Time record in college library 
charging systems, II: 174-76. 

Time records of staff, 1: 142, 
268. 

Time schedules. See Hours of 
work. 

Toledo, O., Public Library. Ac¬ 
cession records, IV: 58, 62, 63; 
administrative, I: 23; II: 31, 
44, 45, 48, 61, 66, 86, 95, 106, 
108, 112, 122, 133; III: 81; 
IV: 123, 128; branch admin¬ 
istration, III: 129, 131, 132; 
cash deposits, II: 16-17; cata¬ 
logs, IV: 17, 81; childrens 
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clubs, III: 57; children’s con¬ 
tests, III: 61 ; children’s use 
of adult department, III: 27, 
28; extension agencies, III: 
109, 114; forms of service to 
foreigners. III: 253-54; gifts, 
1: 78, 81; insurance, IV : 136 ; 
intermediate collection, 111: 
30, 35; lecture halls and club 
rooms, III : 211 ; registration, 
II: 9, 11, 14, 16; III: 6, 9; 
school visiting, III : 91 ; staff 
administration, I: 92, 118, 120, 
143, 147, 149, 151; II: 84-85; 
story hours, III: 47; text¬ 

books, 1: 55. 

Town residents, use of college 
libraries by, II : 162-63, 164, 
165-66. 

Towns and colleges, contracts 
between, for joint library 
maintenance, II: 165-66. 

Township libraries. See Munici¬ 
pal libraries. 

Township library service given 
by municipal libraries, II: 10. 

Tracing from books permitted 
under certain conditions, II: 
123, 171. 

Training class graduates, per¬ 
centage of, among library em¬ 
ployes. In college libraries, 
I: 263-64. 

- In public libraries, I: 

136. 

Training of librarians. ( Statis¬ 
tics .) In college libraries. I: 
263-64. 

- In public libraries, I: 

135-36. 

Transfer of juvenile borrowers 
to adult department, III : 20- 
29. See also under Inter¬ 

mediate collections, III: 29- 
36; Intermediate reference 
work, J11: 36-39. 

Transients, use of libraries by. 
College libraries, II: 163-64. 


- Public libraries, II : 13- 

17. 

Translation and transliteration 
of titles in cataloging foreign 
books, IV: 81-83. 

Transylvania College. Statistics, 
I : 209. 

Traveling libraries. Definition, 
III: 105, 153-54. 

Trenton, N. J., Free Public Li¬ 
brary. Civil sendee, 1 : 87. 
Triple entry charging systems in 
-college libraries, II : 175-76. 
Troy, N. Y., Public Library. Ad¬ 
ministrative, II : 49, 56, 6:>; 
extension agencies, III: HO; 
statistics, I: 36, 37, 39, 41. 
Trustees of college libraries. 

See Library committees. 
Trustees of public libraries. Ap¬ 
pointment of assistants, 1: 
115-16. 

- Appointment of librarian, 

1:113-14. 

- Appointment or election, 

I: 21; II: 248-50, 258, 262. 

- Commission government, 

I: 17-18, 19-20, 114. 

- Committee organization, 

I: 18, 22-24. 

- Length of term, II: 251- 

52, 258, 262. 

- Meetings, 1: 22. 

- Number of members, II: 

250-51, 258, 262. 

- Official designation of. 

I: 17. 

- Participation in book se¬ 
lection, 1: 60-61. 

- Qualifications required 

for appointment, II: 253-55, 
258, 262-63. 

—- School district public li¬ 

braries, I: 17, 18-19, 113-14. 

- Self-perpetuating boards, 

I: 20-21; II: 248, 268. 

Trustees of public libraries, 
laws relating to. County li- 
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braries, II: 262-63, and 313-42 
passim. 

_ _— Municipal libraries, II: 

248-55, and 266-305 passim. 

_- School district public li¬ 

braries, II: 2o8, and 306-13 
passim. 

Tufts College. Administrative, 
I: 267; II: 157, 161, 164; IV: 

16; statistics, I: 206, 208. 
Tulare County, Calif., I ree Li¬ 
brary. Honor rolls for read¬ 
ing, HI: 65; service by corre¬ 
spondence, II: 126. 

Tulsa, Okla., Public Library. 

Statistics, 1: 42, 45. 
Typewriters, rooms for use of, 
by readers, II: 122. 

U 

Ukrainian, book collections in, 
HI: 232. 

Umatilla County, Ore., Library. 

Administrative, 1 : 92. 
Undergraduate required reading. 

Sec Required reading. 
Undergraduate study halls in 
college libraries, II: 204-6. 
Uniform statistics, I: 27-28, 30, 
201-3. 

Uniformity in branch adminis¬ 
tration, III: 129-32. 

Union College. Library instruc¬ 
tion, II : 194, 198; picture col¬ 
lection, II: 213. 

United States Department of 
Agriculture Library. Inter-li¬ 
brary loans, II: 222. 
University income, percentage 
of. devoted to the library, I: 
211 - 12 . 

University library extension, 

III: 173. 

University of Southern Cali¬ 
fornia. Administrative, II: 
163, 164. 177; picture collec¬ 
tion, II: 213; statistics, I: 
208, 209. 


University of the South. Sta¬ 
tistics, I: 209. 

University Place, Neb., Public 
Library. Statistics, 1: 48. 
Upland, Calif., Public Library. 

Statistics, 1 : 47. 

Urbana, Ill., Free Library. Sta¬ 
tistics, 1 : 43, 44, 46. 

Utah. Certification of librarians, 
I: 94, 111. 

- Library laws, I: 111; 

II': 301-2, 339-40, and 233-64 
passim. 

Utah, University of. Adminis¬ 
trative, II: 158, 175, 176; li¬ 
brary instruction, II: 199; sta¬ 
tistics, 1 : 206, 207. 

Utica, N. Y., Public Library. 
Administrative, II : 37, 38, 49, 
56, 59, 61, 63, 86, 98, 106, 109, 
122, 136, 139; III: 8, 20, 21, 
28, 36; IV: 12, 16, 94, 126; 
branch administration, III: 
133, 134, 135, 142; branch 

registration, III: 146-47; ex¬ 
tension agencies, III: 110; 
foreign book collections, III: 
229, 231, 232; reference work 
with high schools, II: 94; 
III: 38-39; statistics, I: 31, 
32, 33, 34. 

V 

Vacation hours in college libra¬ 
ries, II: 160-61. 

Vacation privileges. In college 
libraries, II: 180. 

- In public libraries, II: 

53-55. 

Vacation reading clubs in pub¬ 
lic libraries, III: 60-70. 
Vacations. In college libraries. 
I: 268-70. 

- In public libraries, I: 

142-45. 

Vallejo, Calif., Public Library. 
Statistics, 1: 44, 46. 
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Valuation of books for insur¬ 
ance purposes, IV: 133-36. 

Van Name, Addison, classifica¬ 
tion devised by, IV: 7-8. 

Vassar College. Administrative, 
I: 196, 197, 220; II: 157, 167, 

174, 179, 180, 187, 193, 216, 

219; IV: 14, 15, 88; depart¬ 
mental libraries, I: 172, 180; 
inter-library loans, II: 223; 
library committees, 1: 166; li¬ 
brary instruction, II : 191-92, 
199; pamphlets, II: 209, 211; 
picture collection, II: 215; 

staff administration, 1: 267, 
269, 270, 274; statistics, 1:205, 
206; temporary cataloging of 
new accessions, 1: 236-37. 

Ventura County, Calif., County 
Free Library. Administrative, 
I: 92; picture collection, II: 
72; service by correspondence, 
II: 126. 

Verification of addresses in pub¬ 
lic library registration, II : 
10 - 11 . 

Vermont. Library laws, 1 : 21; 

II : 302, and 233-64 passim. 
Vermont, University of. Ad¬ 
ministrative, I: 269; II: 167, 

175, 179, 187; picture collec¬ 
tion, II: 213. 

Vertical file. See Pamphlet col¬ 
lections. 

Virginia. Library laws, II: 302, 
340, and 233-64 passim. 
Virginia, University of Ad¬ 
ministrative, 1: 197, 198; II: 
163, 164, 176, 179, 180. 

Virginia, Minn., Public Library. 
Foreign book selection, III: 
233; statistics, I; 41, 42, 43, 44, 
45, 46. 

Volunteer readers, appraisal of 
books by, 1: 68-71. 


W 


Wabash College. Administra¬ 
tive, II: 164. 

Wakefield, Mass. Lucius Beebe 
Memorial Library. Statistics, 
1: 41, 42. 

Walpole, Mass., Public Library. 
Statistics, 1: 52. 

Walter, Frank K. Report on 
departmental libraries, 1: 168- 
69, 183-91. 

Warren, O., Public Library. Ad¬ 
ministrative, II: 15 ; statistics, 


1 : 42. f J 

Warrensburg, N. Y. Richards 
Library. Statistics, 1:48, 49. 

Washing book covers and pages, 
IV: 144-45. 

Washington (State). Library 
laws, 1: 21, 90-91; II: 302-3, 
and 233-64 passim. 

Washington, D. C. Public Libra¬ 
ry of the District of Colum¬ 
bia. Administrative, 1: 23, 58, 
72, 73, 79; II: 25, 26, 31, 35, 
43, 55, 57, 58, 61, 66, 69, 86, 
97; III : 20, 103, 210; IV: 7, 
16, 58, 62, 132; branch admin¬ 
istration, III: 130, 131, 133, 
142; bulletins and exhibits, 
III: 78; cataloging, IV: 68, 
83, 86, 100; children’s book 

week, III: 87; children's de¬ 
partment, III: 14, 27, 48; 

community service, III: 213; 
extension agencies, III : # 109, 
112; foreign book collections, 
III: 229, 230, 231, 232; instruc¬ 
tion in use of library, III: 97- 
98; inventory, IV: 121, 125, 
126, 128; moving picture 

theaters, III: 192-93; open- 
shelf collections, II: 21, 22, 23, 
24; pamphlets, I: 58; II: 137, 
139; parcel post service, II: 
50, 51-52; publicity, III: 174, 
201; reference work, II: 88, 
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99, 106, 107, 108, 111, 114, 117, 
132, 148; registration, II: 11, 
16, 17; III: 8; staff adminis¬ 
tration, 1: 92, 115, 126,127,128, 
139, 149, 150, 152; statistics, 
I: 31, 32, 33, 34, 35. 
Washington, State College of. 
Administrative, 1 : 197, 199, 
240, 242, 259, 267, 269; II: 158, 

163, 164, 167, 174, 186; IV: 
64, 75, 120, 124, 129; appor¬ 
tionment of book funds, I: 
216; departmental libraries, I: 
172, 181 ; inter-library loans, 
II : 221; library instruction, 
II : 199; music collection, II: 
215; periodicals, II: 218; pic¬ 
ture collection, II: 213-14; 
statistics, I: 205. 

Washington, University of. Ad¬ 
ministrative, I: 197, 199, 221, 
238, 251 ; II : 157, 159, 161, 163, 

164, 172, 174, 179, 180, 186, 
220; IV: 13, 61, 121, 126, 129; 
apportionment of book funds, 

1: 221, 224 ; departmental li¬ 
braries, I: 172, 180; graded 
salary schedule, 1: 260-63 ; 
inter-library loans, II: 221; li¬ 
brary committee, I: 164; 
rental collection, II: 189; staff 
administration, 1: 259, 267, 

269, 273, 274, 275; statistics, 

1: 204, 205, 206; vertical file 
collection, II: 209-10. 

Washington and Jefferson Col¬ 
lege. Administrative, II: 178; 
library instruction, II: 195 ; 

statistics, 1: 208. 

Washington and Lee University. 
Administrative, 1: 195; II; 

164, 167, 181; open-shelf col¬ 
lection, II: 169; statistics, I : 
207, 208. 

Washington County, Md., Free 
Library. Picture collections, 
II: 70. 

Washington University. Ad¬ 


ministrative, I: 197, 199, 237 
242; II: 158, 167, 175, 187; 
IV: 62, 68, 93, 125; depart¬ 
mental libraries, 1: 172, 180- 
SI, 184, 187, 189, 190, 191; in¬ 
ter-library loans, II : 221; li¬ 
brary committee, 1: 164; pam¬ 
phlets, II: 210; registration, 
II: 172; statistics, I: 204, 205, 
206. 

Waterbury, Conn. Silas Bron¬ 
son Library. Administrative, 
I: 22; II: 11, 15, 57, 86; 102; 
III: 176; IV: 16, 90, foreign 
book collections, III : 229-30, 
231, 232, 233. 

Waterloo, la., Public Library. 
Administrative, II: 104; sta¬ 
tistics, 1 : 43, 44. 

Watertown, Mass., Free Public 
Library. Administrative, II: 
25, 123; children's department, 
III: 40, 57; statistics, 1: 37, 
39, 41. 

Watertown, N. Y., High School. 

Browsing stacks, III: 302-3. 
Watkinson Library of Reference, 
Hartford, Conn. Co-operation 
in book purchase, 1: 246. 
Wausau, Wis., Public Libraty. 
Administrative, II: 37; statis¬ 
tics, I: 43, 45. 

Wax, use of, on book covers, 
IV: 145-47. 

Wellesley College. Administra¬ 
tive, I: 196, 197, 199. 229; II: 
161, 162, 167, 175, 176, 179, 216; 
departmental libraries, I: 172, 
181-82; library committees, I: 
166-67; picture collection, II: 
214; staff administration, I: 
258, 267, 270, 274; statistics, I: 
205. 

Wenatchee, Wash., Carnegie 
Public Library. Statistics, I: 
47, 48. 

\\ esleyan College. Statistics, 

I: 210. 
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Wesleyan University. Adminis¬ 
trative, II: 167, 175, 181; IV: 
7, 13, 14, 70, 121; departmental 
libraries, I: 172, 182; statis¬ 
tics, 1: 204. 

West Allis, Wis., Public Libra¬ 
ry. Statistic^, 1: 50. 

West Bridgewater, Mass., Pub¬ 
lic Library. Statistics, 1: 49. 

West Virginia. Library laws, 
II: 303-4, and 233-64 passim. 

West Virginia University. Ad¬ 
ministrative, 1: 195, 258; II: 
164, 190; statistics, I: 206, 207. 

West Warwick, R. I. Pawtuxet 
Valley Free Library. Statis¬ 
tics, 1: 46, 47, 48. 

Westerly, R. I., Public Library. 
Administrative, 1: 22, 24, 65; 
II: 10; community service, 
III: 216-17. 

Western Maryland College. Sta¬ 
tistics, I: 210, 211. 

Western Reserve University Col¬ 
lege for Women. Administra¬ 
tive, 1: 270; statistics, 1: 208, 
209. 

Western State Normal School 
(Kalamazoo, Mich.). Library 
building, III: 291. 

Westfield, N. Y. Patterson Li¬ 
brary. Instruction in use of 
library, III: 98-99. 

Westminster College. Statistics, 

I: 210, 211. 

Weymouth, Mass., Tufts Libra¬ 
ry. Statistics, 1: 43. 

Whitman College. Administra¬ 
tive, 1: 269. 

Wichita, Kan., City Library. Ad¬ 
ministrative. II: 15; III: 31; 
book wagon, III: 162; pub¬ 
licity, III: 208; statistics, I: 
43. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Osterhout 
Free Library. Administrative, 
II: 25, 27, 67; III: 82; exten¬ 


sion agencies, III: 110; pub¬ 
licity, III: 182. 

Wilkinsburg, Pa., Carnegie Free 
Library. Statistics, i: 51. 

Williamsport, Pa. James V. 
Brown Library. Administra¬ 
tive, II: 28, 45, 66-67; III: 49; 
statistics, 1 : 45. 

Willows, Calif., Free Public Li¬ 
brary- Statistics, 1: 46. 

Wilmington, Del., Institute Free 
Library. Administrative, I : 
20, 26, 53, 69, 74, 149; II: 14, 
31, 35, 36, 57, 6.V<S4, 96; III: 
28, 29, 131, 137, 210; IV: 16, 
17, 58, 60, 86, 136; children’s 
book week, III : 80-81 ; chil¬ 
dren’s contests, III: 69; chil- 

' dren’s use of adult depart¬ 
ment, III: 23; extension agen¬ 
cies, III: 110, 114-15; foreign 
book collections, III : 230, 231, 
232, 233; gifts, I: 78; inter- 
library loans, II: 223; mail ad¬ 
vertising, III: 199-200, 206-7; 
reference work, II: 80, 98, 
ICO, 102. 

Wilmington, Mass.,* Public Li¬ 
brary. Statistics, 1 : 49. 

Wilmington, N. C., Public Li¬ 
brary. Statistics, 1: 47. 

Winchester, Mass., Public Libra¬ 
ry. Statistics, 1: 45. 

Winona, Minn., Free Public Li¬ 
brary. Statistics, 1: 41, 42, 43, 
44, 45, 46. 

Winston-Salem, N. C., Carnegie 
Public Library. Administra¬ 
tive, II: 64; statistics, 1: 49, 
50. 

Wisconsin. Certification of li¬ 
brarians, I: 94, 95, 111-13. 

- Library laws, 1: 94, 95, 

111-13; II: 304-5, 341, and 233- 
64 passim. 

Wisconsin, University of. De¬ 
partmental libraries, 1: 184, 

187, 189, 190, 191. 
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Wittenberg College. Statistics, 
1: 208, 209. 

Women on public library boards, 
state laws relating to. II: 253, 
258, 262. 

Woodstock, Ill., Public Library. 
Statistics, 1 : 49. 

Woodstock, Vt.. Norman Wil- 
Jiams Public Library. Admin¬ 
istrative, 1: 22. 

Worcester, Mass., County Law 
Library: Co-operation in book 
purchase, 1 : 245. 

Worcester, Mass., Free Public 
Library. Administrative, I: 
58, 245; II: 17, 25, 30, 36, 55, 
93, 95, 98, 99; 17.1: 126, 131, 

142, 144, 210; IV: 13, 16, 64; 
children's department, III : 7, 
8, 21, 23, 25, 28, 30, 40, 57; 
community service, III : .213- 
14; extension agencies, III: 
110, 112, 114, 116, 118; radio¬ 
casting, III: 200, 202; school 
visiting, III: 91; staff admin¬ 
istration, 1: 92, 116, 120, 125, 

143, 144, 147, 153, 154, 156; 
statistics, 1: 34 ; story hours, 
III: 48. 

Worcester, Mass., Polytechnic 
Institute. Co-operation in 
book purchase, 1: 245. 

Work, hours of. In college li¬ 
braries, 1: 265-68. 


- In public libraries, I : 

138-42. 

Wyandotte, Mich., Public Libra¬ 
ry. Statistics, 1 : 47. 

Wyoming. Library laws, 1: 21; 
II: 305, 341-42, and 233-64 
passim. 

Wyoming, University of. Sta¬ 
tistics, 1: 207. 

Y 

Yale University. Administrative, 
I: 197, 198; II: 157, 158, 160, 
162, 164, 175, 176, 180, 200, 
204, 219; IV: 7, 15, 62, 124, 
126; apportionment of book 
funds, 1 : 219; cataloging, IV : 
70, 75, 83, 88, 101; ^depart¬ 
mental libraries, I: 172, 182, 
1§4, 185, 187, 189, 190, 191; 
exchanges, 1: 249, 251, 252- 
53, 254, 255; inter-library 

loans, II: 221; library com¬ 
mittee, I: 164-65; library in¬ 
struction, II: 199-200; staff 
administration, I: 267, 268, 

270, 274, 275; statistics, 1: 205 ; 
eindcrgraduate library, II: 168- 
69. 

Yiddish, book collections in, 
III: 233. 

Yonkers. N. Y., Public Library. 
Administrative, I: 87; exten¬ 
sion agencies, III: 110; sta¬ 
tistics,* I: .36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41. 
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